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PREFACE FOR VOLUMES III. AND IV. 



Ore Dbessino appeared aa a two-volume book In 1903. Since that time 
ftdvanceH in the art of concentrating orea have been cxceedmgly rapid and in 
some instances wcU-nigh revolutionary. Investigations liavo been made for 
the purpose of explaining the principles of ore separation, new eoncentrating 
devices have been invented and inatalled in the mills, and the ^nills themselves 
have been greatly improved. For these reasons the time aeems to have come 
to bring the subject up to date. When this present work was started in Octo- 
ber, 1906, it was thought that something in the nature of a small supplement 
or appendix would suffice and on this basis the collection of material was under- 
laken. It soon became apparent that the new work would rank in size with 
Volumes I and 11 ami hence naturally receive the titles of Volumes III and IV. 
The idea of revising and rewriting Volumes I and II seemed to be prohibited 
by reason of the fact that the machines and the mills are so conipleloly inter- 
woven on almost every page that no method of revision appeared adequate to 
Ihp tusk. 

The new work has therefore taken the form of Volumes III and IV in which 
the 8uhj eel -matter of Volumes I and II is added to chapter by chapter. In 
aelecting machines for description the effort has been made to take only those 
miwhines that have found practical application. The four volumes have been 
indexed together and the complete index is inserted in each volume. Another 
feature of the book that will be noted is the insertion of the mill immbers in a 
pFominent place at the top of the pages in Chapter XLI. It is hoped that both 
of these changes will add to the convenience and usefulness of the book. 

In Chapter XLI there will be found described ninety-four mills represent- 
ing niitling practice in the prmcipal mining centers of the world. Many of 
these mills are given in great detail and contain figures as to costs, power, 
water, etc., that should be of the utmost value. Care has been taken in index- 
ing to make this information available. Throughout tliis chapter tonnages 
are given in tons of 2.000 pounds unless otherwise stated. 

Tlio writer wishes to acknowledge the help that he has received from the 
manufacturers of milling machinery and from the owners, managers, and 
mipcrintendents of mills, This help has been given in the most cordial and 
eympalhetic way on all sides. He desires especially to thank Mr. J. U. Finlay 
for the article on costs which appears in Chapter XLll. For a fuller discussion 
of this very interesting subject the writer takes great pleasure in recommend- 
ing Mr. Finlay's book entitled '"The Cost of Mining" which he understands 
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is soon to appear. He desires to thank Mr. Charles Loughridge for his help 
with the manuscript of the Wilfley table, and Mr. Henry A. Wentworth for the 
material contributed with reference to electrostatic separation. Credit has 
been given in the bibliography of the various chapters for all material taken 
from other sources. 

The writer feels especially indebted to Mr. E. S. Bardwell and Mr. E. G. 
Goodwin for their careful and intelligent work on the book, also to Prof. H. O. 
Hofman for his criticism of the manuscript, and to Prof. Charles E Locke who 
has assisted greatly both in criticizing the manuscript and has also reindexed 
Volumes I and II. 
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TABLE 410. 

KEY TO MILL NUMBERS. 



Mm 

No. 


Name. 


Location. 


Economic Minerals. 

• 


Gangue. 


Capacity. 
Tons m Houn. 


06. 


ElktoD Consolidated 
liiining and MilUng 
Company. 


Elktoo, Colorado. 


Native gold, calaverite, and 
pyrite. 


Quarts, fluorite, 
ajod decomposed 
granite. 




Wib). 


Central Mm of the 
North Star Mines 
Company. 


Grass Valley, 
California. 


Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Quartz and 
diabase. 


135 in 24. 


07. 


BoBtoa-Richardson 
Mining Compnnyt 


Goldboro, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 


Auriferous arsenopyrite. 


Quartz and slate. 


175 in 24. 








96. 


HaileGoki Mining 
Company. 


HaUe Gold Mine. 
Lancaster County, 
South Carolina. 


Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Siliceous. 


150 in 24. 


99. 


Selenide Silver Mm. 


Lebong-Donok, 
Sumatra. 


Selenium, silver, and iron 
minerals. 


Siliceous. 


90 in 10(c). 


100. 


Camp Bird, Limited. 


Ouray, Colorado. 


Native gold and silver, argentif- 
erous and auriferous pynte, 
galena, sphalerite, ana a little 
chalcopyrite and magnetite. 


Quartz, rhodonite, 
and calcite. 


230 in 24. 


101. 


Combination Mill of 
the Goldfield ConsoU- 
dated Mining Com- 
pany. 


Goldfield, Nevada. 


Gold and silver in iron oxides 
and sulphides, also copper 
with small values in zinc, bis- 
muth, and antimony. 


Silicified dadte. 


100 in 24. 


102. 


Custom Mill of the 
Nevada-Goldfidd 
Reduction Company. 


Goldfield. Nevada. 


Various gold and silver ores. 


Various. 


100 in 24. 


103. 


Uherty BeU Gold 
liiining Company. 


Telluride, 
Colorado. 


Native gold and alver. also 
argentiferous and auriferous 
sulphides. 


Quartz and 
calcite. 


350 in 24. 


101. 


Kttsburg-Silver Peak 
Gold Mining Company. 


Blair, Nevada. 


G<Ad and silver. 


Quartz and 


400 ((0 in 24. 


105. 


The Great Boulder 


Kalgoorlie, 
Australia. 


Argentiferoiis and auriferous 
tellurides, pyrite, and 
arsenopyrite. 


Gray and green 
schists and quartz. 


480 in 24. 


106 U). 


Homestake Mining 
Company. 


Lead, South 
Dakota. 


Aiiriferous oxides and sul- 
phides, mainly pyrite, pyrrho- 
tite, chalcopyrite, and arsen- 
opyrite. 


Quartz and mica 
schist or slate. 


4000 in 24. 


107. 


Loipaards-Mei 
Estate. 


Witwatersrand, 
South Africa. 


Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Hard conglomer- 
ate of quartz peb- 
bles bonded bv a 
siliceous and fer- 
ruginous cement. 


540 in 24. 


108. 


Mever and Charlton 
Gokl Mining Com- 
pany, Limited. 


Witwatersrand, 
South Afnca. 


Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Hard conglomer- 
ate and quartz 
pebbles bonded by 
a siliceous and fer- 
ruginous cement. 


360 in 24. 


100. 


Robinson Deep Gold 
Mining Company, 
Limited. 


Witwatersrand, 
South Africa. 


Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Hard conglomer- 
ate of quartz peb- 
bles bonded bv a 
siliceous and ter- 
niginous cement. 


1423 in 24. 


no. 


Simmer Deep, 
Limited. 


Witwatersrand, 
South Africa. 


Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Hard conglomer- 
ate of quartz peb- 
bles bonded bv a 
siliceous and fer- 
ruginous cement. 


2400 in 24. 
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KEY TO MILL NUMBERS. 



MiU 
No. 
(a) 


Name. 


Location. 


Economic Minerals. 


Gangue. 


Capacity. 
Tons m Hours. 


11! 


Dredge of the Gold 
Bluff Mining G>mpany. 


Orick, California. 


Native gold, platinum, mer- 
cury and magnetite, ilmenite, 
chromite, garnets, and zircon. 


Quartz and 
pyroxene sUicates. 


1200 in 24. 


112. 


The Central Mill of the 
Twelve Apostles Mine. 


Gurabirra, Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary. 


Native gold and auriferous 
sulphides. 


Trachyte, por- 
phyry, axia green- 
stone. 


465 in 24. 


113. 


Capital Mining and 
Tunnel Company. 


Georgetown, 
Colorado. 


Native gold, argentiferous 
chalcopyrite, galena, sphale- 
rite, and pyrite. 


Hard quartz and 
decomposed feld- 
spar. 


175 in 24. 


114. 


"The 60 MiU "of the 
Tomboy Gold Mines 
Company, Limited. 


Telluride, 
Colorado. 


Native gold and »lver, argentif- 
erous and auriferous galena, 
sphalerite, and pyrite. 


Quartz. 


300 in 24. 


115. 


£1 Potrerito MUl. 


El Potrerito Camp, 

Chihuahua, 

Mexico. 


Native gold and silver, argen- 
tite, pyrapyrite, proustite, 
tetranednte, and pyrite. 


Quartz. 


20(<0in 24. 


116. 


Conchcfio MiU. 


Conchefio Camp, 

Chihuahua, 

Mexico. 


Native gold and sUver, argen- 
tite, pyra^yrite, proustite, 
tetranednte, ana pyrite. 


Quartz. 


150(<0in 24. 


117. 


Desert Power and 
MiU Company. 


MiUers, Nevada. 


Gold, silver as sulphides and 
sulpdiantimonides, pyrite and 
chalcopyrite with traces of 
other mmerals. 


Quartz, seriate, 
andalusite, and 
calcite. 


485 in 24. 


118. 


El Oro Mining and 
RaUwav Company, 
Limitea. 


El Oro, Estado de 
Mexico, Mexico. 


Gold, silver, and pyrite. 


SUiceous. 


775 in 24. 


119. 


The Coniagas Mines, 
Limited. 


St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Smaltite, niccolite, and sUver 
both native and as sulphides. 


Calcite and slate 
conglomerate. 

Siderite and 
quartz. 


90 in 24. 


120 CO. 


Bunker HUl and SuUi- 
van Mining and Con- 
centrating Com- 
pany. 


KeUogg, Idaho. 


Argentiferous galena, pyrite, 
chalcopyrite, and sphalerite. 


3000 in 24. 


121. 


Mace MiU Number 1 
of the Federal Mining 
and Smelting Com- 
pany. 


Wallace, Idaho. 


Argentiferous galena, pyrite, 
and sphalerite. 


Quart rite and 
quartz. 


450 in 24. 


122 (g). 


Morning Mill of the 
Federal Mining and 
Smelting Company. 


MuUan, Idaho. 


Argentiferous galena, pyrite, 
and sphalerite. 


.Siderite and 
quartz. 


300 in 24. 


123. 


Hccla Mining 
Company. 


Burke, Idaho. 


Argentiferous galena, pyrite, 
and sphalerite. 


Quartz and 
basalt. 


250 in 24. 


124 (A). 


Mill Number 3 of the 
Federal Lead Com- 
pany. 


Flat River, 
Missouri. 


Argentiferous galena and 
pyrite. 


Calcite and 
dolomite. 


2600 in 24. 


125 (0. 


Smuggler Mimng 
Company. 


Aspen, Colorado. 


Native silver, argentiferous 
galena, pyrite, argentiferous 
barite, sphalerite, and smith - 
sonite. 


Dolomite and 
quartz. 


400 in 24. 


126 (;•). 


Hoffman MiU of the 
St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 


Lead wood, 
Missouri. 


Galena and a little pyrite. 


Limestone. 


1200 in 24. 


127. 


St. Louis Smelting and 
Refining Company. 


Desloge, Missouri. 


Galena. 


Dolomite. 


1800 in 24. 


128. 


Block 10 Mine. 


Broken HiU, New 
South Wales, 
Australia. 


Argentiferous galena and 
sphalerite. 


Rhodonite and 
rhodochrosite. 


575 in 24. 


129. 


The Broken Hill 
Proprietary Mine. 


Broken HUl, New 
South VVales, 
Australia. 


Argentiferous galena and 
sphalerite with some car- 
bonates. 


Quartz and 
rhodonite. 


1000 in 24. 


130. 


The Sulphide Cor- 
poration, Limited. 


Central Mine, 
Broken HiU, New 
South Wales, 
Australia. 


Argentiferous galena and 
si^erite. 


Rhodonite and 
Ciuartz with some 
rnodochrosite. 


700 in 24. 


131. 


Daly-Judge Mining 
Company. 


Park City, Utah. 


Argentiferous galena, s(4ial- 
erite, and pyrite. 


Limestone and 
quartrite. 


400 in 24. 
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MiU 
Ko. 


Name. 


Location. 


Economic Minerals. 


Gangue. 


Capacity. 
Tons m Hours. 


132. 


Daly West Mining 
Company. 


PariL aty, Utah. 


Tetrahedrite, galena, sphal- 
erite, and chalcopyrite with 
some carbonates. 


Limestone and 
quartzite. 


500 in 24. 


133. 


Ivanhor Mill of the 
.Minnesota Silver Com- 
pany, Limited. 


Sandon, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


Argentiferous galena and 
sphalerite. 


Slate and 
siderite (c). 

• 


150 in 24. 


134. 


Monitor Mill of the 
Monitor and Ajax 
Fraction, Limited. 


Roseberry, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


Argentiferous galena, and 
sphalerite. 


Slate and 
Siderite (c). 


100 in 24. 


135. 


Magnetic Plant at the 
Central Mine. 


Central Mine, 
Broken HiU, New 
South Wales. 
Australia. 


Argentiferous galena, sphal- 
erite, and pyrite. 


Rhodonite and 
ouartz with some 
rnodochrosite. 


240 in 24. 


136 (A). 


The Frisco Coasoli- 
dated Mining Company. 


Gem, Idaho. 


Argentiferous galena, sphal- 
erite, and magnetite. 


Quartzite. 


400 in 24. 


137 (/). 


Ferraris Calamine 
MiU. 


Monteponi, 
Sardinia. 


Calamine, smithsonite, lim- 
onite, galena, cemisite, side- 
rite, and sphaleritejirith smaU 
sUver values. 


Calcitc, dolomite, 
and barilc. 


240 in n. 


138. 


Vdardefla Mining and 
Smelting Company. 


Velardefta, Durango, 
Mexico. 


Argentiferous galena, sphal- 
erite, and pyrite. 


Hard porphyry 
with a little 
limestone. 


175 in 24. 


139. 


Minas Trcolotes y 
Anexas. 


Santa Barbara, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
galena, sphalerite, and pyrite. 


Quartz. 


600 in 24. 


140. 


Colorado Zinc 
Company. 


I>enver, Colorado. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
galena, sphalerite, and pyrite. 


Quartz. 


75 in 24. 


141. 


Empire Zinc 
Company. 


Canon City, 
Colorado. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
galena, sphalerite, and pyrite. 


Quartz. 


150 in 24. 


142. 


The Humphrey MiU of 
the Creede Umted 
Miras. 


Creede, Colorado. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
galena, sphalerite, p>Tite, and 
hematite. 


Altered trachyte 
and quartz. 


275 in 24. 


143. 


Gold Prince Mines. 

1 


Animas Forkes, 
Colorado. 


Native gold, tetrahedrite and 
auriferous pyrite, sphalerite, 
galena, ana chalcopyrite. 


Quartz and 
rhodonite. 


500 in 24. 


144. 


Silver Lake Mill of the 
(Garfield Smelting 
Company. 


Silverton, Colorado. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
gulcna, chalcopyrite, pyrite, 
and sphalerite. 


Quartz and 
rhodochrosite. 


350 in 24. 


145. C>re DresRing Plant of 
ihr Mines de Pierre- 
fittc. 


Pierrefitte, Ncstalas, 
Hautcs Pyrenees, 
France. 


Galena and sphalerite. 




150 in 24. 


146. 


(>rc Dressing Plant <rf 
the Ncuc Hdcne Mine. 

.New Central MUl of 
the .\tkicn Company. 


Hohenlobe Werke, 
rprxT Silesia. 


Sphalerite, galena, and pyrite. 


Dolomite. 

Calcite and 
dolomite in a 
clayey shale. 


280 in 10. 


147. 


Viellc Montague, 
Aachen, Prusaa. 


Sphalerite, pyrite, and galena. 


110 in 10. 


148. 


! Mills Mining and 
Reduction Company. 


Hazd Green, 
Wiscon^n. 


Sphalerite, marcasite, and 
galena. 


Limestone. 


200 in 10. 


149. 


Adelaide Star Mines, 
Limited. 


Golconda, Nevada. 


Chalcopyrite. pyrite, sphal- 
erite, and galena. 


Hard quartz with 
spinel and garnet. 


125 in 24. 


150 (m). 


New Central Ore 
: Dressing Plant. 


Gau-sthal, Ger- 
many. 


Galena, sphalerite, chalcopy- 
rite, and siderite. 


Mica and argilla- 
ceous schists, cal- 
cite, fluospar, and 
quartz. 


360 in 10. 


151. 


llie Compania Minrra 
Dd Tiro General. 


Charca-s, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 


Pyrite. sphalerite, galena, and 
chalcop>Tite as well as surface 
carbonates and oxides. 


Siliceous lime- 
stone. 


100 (f ) in 24. 


i52 (h). 


Number 2 MiU of the 
New Jersey Zinc 
Company. 


FrankUn Furnace, 
New Jersey. 


Zincite, willemite, and frank- 
linite besides a number of 
minerals of minor importance. 


C^ilcite and 
biotite. 


1200 in 24. 


153. 


Magnetic Sepantinf 
Plant d the Knipp 
Miniiig Admiabtntioii. 


Kird»n on the 
Sick, Germany. 


Siderite and rhodochrosite. 




20 in 10. 
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Location. 


Economic MinenJs. 


Gangue. 


Capadty. 
Tons in Houn. 


154. 


Oliver Iron Mining 
Company. 


Hibbing, Minne- 
sota. 


Hematite and limonite. 


Taconyte. 


1000 in 10(c). 


155 (o). 


Longdalc Iron Com- 
pany. 


Longdale, Virginia. 


Limonite of concretionary 
structure. 


Clay and shale 
with sandstone 
and pebbles. 


200 in 10. 


156. 


Cranberry Mill. * 


Cranberry, North 
Cardina. 


Magnetite. 


Hornblende, epi- 
dote, quartz, and 
fddspar. 


350 in 10. 


157 ip). 


Concentrating Mill of 
the Wharton Steel 
Company. 


Wharton, New 
Jersey. 


Magnetite. 


Granite. 


360 in 24. 


158 (g). 


Witherbee, Sherman 
and Company, Inc. 


Mineville, Essex 
County, New York. 


Magnetite and apatite. 


Gneiss, silica, 
fel(bpar, and 
hornblende. 


1500 in 10. 


159. 


Lebanon Plant of the 
Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Ma^etite, chalcopyrite, and 
pynte. 


Limestone and 
sandstone slate. 


975 in 24. 


160. 


Concentrator Number 
2 of the Moctezuma 
Copper Company. 


Nacozari, Sonora, 
Mexico. 


Auriferous chalcopyrite, 
pyrite, and bormte. 


Quartz. 


2000 in 24. 


161 (r). 


Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. 


Anaconda, 
Montana. 


Chalcodte, bomite, enar^te, 
cupriferous pyrite, covellite, 
sphalerite^ galena, and a little 
chalcopyrite. 


Quartz and 
altered gramte. 


8800 in 24. 


162 is). 


Boston and Montana 
Consolidated Copper 
and Silver Mining 
Company. 


Great Falls, 
Montana. 


Tetrahedrite, tennantite, and 
telluride, chalcodte, bomitef 
enari iie, cupriferous pynte, 
cove! ite, sphalerite, galena, and 
a little chalcopyrite. 


Quartz and 
altered granite. 


3000 in 24. 


163. 


Basin Reduction 
Company. 


Basin, Montana. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
copper sulphides. * 


Granitic. 


1000 in 24. 


164 (/), 


Butte Reduction 
Works. 


Butte, Montana. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcodte, bomite, chalco- 
pyrite, -pyrite, and sphalerite. 


Quartz and 
decomposed fdd- 
spar. 


600 in 24. 


165. 


Boston Consdidated 
Mining Company. 


Garfield Beach, 
Utah. 

Newhouse, Utah. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcopyrite, chalcodte, and 
bomite. 


Porphyry. 


3000 in 24. 


166. 


Cactus Mill of the 
Newhouse Mines and 
Smelter. 


Ar^ntiferous and auriferous 
pynte, chalcopyrite, and 
native copper. 


Granite. 


1000 in 24. 


167. 


Garfield Plant of the 
Utah Copper 
Company. * 


Garfield, Utah. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcodte, bomite, and 
chalcopyrite. 


Porphyry. 


6000 in 24. 


168. 


I'he Caucasus Copper 
Company, Limited. 


Dzansaul, Kutais, 
RiLs.sia. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcopyrite. 


Siliceous. 


500 in 24. 


169. 


Giroux Consolidated 
Mines Company. 


Ely, Nevada. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcopyrite, chalcodte, and 
mdaconite. 


Monzonite and 
talcose-quartz. 


800 in 24. 


170. 


Stcptoe Valley Smelt- 
ing and Mining 
Company. 


McGiU, Nevada. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcodte, pyrite, chalcopyrite, 
mdaconite, magnetite, and 
limonite. 


Quartz — 
porphyry. 


4000 in 24. 


171. 


Concentrator Number 
6 of the Arizona Cop- 
per Company, limited. 


Morend, Arizona. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcodte. 


Siliceous. 


700 in 24. 


172. 


Detroit Copper Mining 
Company of^ Arizona. 


Morend, Arizona. 


Chalcodte and other copper 
sulphides. 


Siliceous. 


1100 in 24. 


173. 


Concentrator Number 
2 of the Cananea 
Consolidated Copper 
Company. 


1 

Cananea, Sonora, 
Mexico. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcopyrite, chalcodte, 
pyrite, and native copper. 


Siliceous and 
talcose. 


2800 m 24. 


174. 


Old Dominion Copper 
Mining and Smelting 
Company. 


Globe, Arizona. 


Argentiferous and auriferous 
chalcodte, pyrite, and native 
copper. 


Highly kaoliniaed 
and siliceous 
porphyry. 


500 in 24. 
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Mill 
No. 

(«) 


Name. 


Location. 


Economic Minerals. 


Gangue. 


Capacity. 
Tons m Hours. 


175 («). 


Eustis Mining 
Company. 


Eustis, Quebec, 
CanadLa. 


Cupriferous pyrite. 


Quartz, talcy- 
schist, and sili- 
ceous limestone. 


200 ((0 in 24. 


176. 


Pike HiU Mines, 
Incnrpcmited. 


Corinth, Vermont. 


Chalcopyrite and pyrrhotile. 


Siliceous. 


40 in 24. 


177 (r). 


Calumet and Heda 
Mining Company. 


Calumet, Michigan. 


Native <x>pper and silver. 


Rhyolite con- 
l^omerate with 
caldte, epidoCe, 
and martite. 


10200 in 24. 


178. 


Baltic Mining 
Company. 


Baltic, Michigan. 


Native arsenical copper and 
melaconite. 


Baltic amygda- 
loid. 


2600 in 24. 


179. 


Champion Coiqper 
Company. 


Paincsdale, 
Michigan. 


Native copper. 


Baltic amygda- 
loid. 


3900 in 24. 


180. 


The Trimountain 
Mining Company. 


Trimoimtain, 
Michigan. 


Native copper. 


Baltic amygda- 
loid. 


2100 in 24. 


181 (w). 


Osceola Consolidated 
Mining Company. 


Opechee, Michigan. 


Native copper. 


Osceola amygda- 
loid, calcite, preh- 
nite, and magne- 
tite. 


5250 in 24. 


182 U). 


Quincy Mining 
Company. / 


Hancock, 
Michigan. 


Native copper. 


Pcwabic amygda- 
loid. 


4700 in 24. 


183. 


Arminius Mines. 


Mineral, Louisa 
Cotmty, Virginia. 


Cupriferous pyrite. 


Slate. 


250 in 10. 


184. 


Pyrite Dressing Plant 
of the Vcrein Chemi- 
scfaer Fabriken. 


Morgenstemwerk, 
near Mersdorf, 
Rohnau, Silesia. 


Pyrite. 




150 in 20. 


186 (y). 


Dressing Tin Ores at 
the Old Qitters Mine. 


Gunnis Lake, East 
Oxnwall, England. 


Cassiterite, wolframite, pyrite, 
arsenopyrite, and chalcopyrite. 


Quartzite, 
granites, etc. 


100 ((0 in 24. 


186 (s). 


Asbestos Dressing. 


Quebec, Canada. 


Actinolite and chrysotile. 


Hornblende and 
serpentine. 




187 (♦). 


Cinnabar Ore Dressing 


Idria, Austria: 


Cinnabar. 






188 (t). 


Diamond Washing. 


South Africa. 


Diamonds. 


Porphyritic per- 
idotite. 





(a) Mills 1 to 94 inclusive as well as a few others will be found described in Ore Dressing, Vol. II., Chapter XX. 
(t) Sec Ore Dressing. Vol. II., p. 1018. (c) Probably, id) About, ie) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II.. p. 1025. (/) See 
Ore Dressing. Vol. II., p. 937. {g) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 946. (h) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 920. (s) See 
Ore Dressing, Vol. II.. pp. 983 and 1004. (f) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 924. (k) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 942. 
(/) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II.. p. 1066. (m) See Ore Dressing. Vol. II., p. 965. (n) See Ore Dressing, Vol. U., p. 1060. 
(o) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 896. (p) See Ore Ehvssing, Vol. II.. p. 1058. (q) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 1059. 
(r) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II.. p. 984. (s) See Ore Dressing. Vol. II., p. 974. (/) Sec Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 987. 

See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 904. (v) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 990. (w) See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 994. 

See Ore Dressing, Vol. II.. p. 998. (y) See Ore Dressing, Vol., II. p. 1081. (s) See Ore Dressing, Vd. II., p. 1070. 

See Ore Dressing, Vol. II., p. 1074. (f) See Ore Dressing, Vd. II.. p. 1080. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

GENEU.VL PRINCIPLES. 

{ 905. Ore dressing, or the mechanical preparation of ores, has been cal 
lily defiDed in Ore Dressing, Vol. I., page 1, and the advantages to be gaitu 
dy this sort of treatment have been clearly demonstrated. As a consequence 
ft this uuthing further need be said here, with regard to these points. 
1 Year by year the mechanical treatment of ores is becoming a more imptor- 
bnt factor in mining operations. The opening up and working of enonuous 
jiodies of low-grade ore demands processes of treatment that shall be at once 
ftcap and efficient. Enormous quantitie.s of ore must be treated daily, and 
ftiL- plant must be arranged so that this can be done with the least possiblo 
bnount of manual labor. Thus the mechanical handling of ores is coming to 
le of more and more importance, and the progn>ss in ore separation has been 
hes kioag the line of the discovety of new principles of separation than in 
Uiplying to new and improved machines the principles already known. 

L!f 906. One new principle of separation has, however, come into use since 
e a[ipearance of Ore Dressing in 1903. The fact that some minerals act as 
inductors, while others act as non-conductors of electricity has long been 
liecogDized, but only within a few years has it been possible to effect a com- 
bcrciol separation of two or more minerals by applying this principle. It 
na been found that the greater part of the sulphide minerals and the metals 
tbcmselves arc, in vaiying degrees, conductors of electricity, while the gangue 
pinerals are in general non-conductors. If, therefore, ore particles arc brought 
pto contact with an electrode containing a static charge, the conductors 
become similarly charged and are repelled, whereas the non-conductors are in 
bo wise affecteii. Upon this principle depend the elect ix>static processes of 
in separation which will be fully described in Chapter XXXIX. 
[ { 907. The flotation processes, which also will be discussed in Chapter 
kXXIX. and which are rapidly becoming of great importance, depend, for the 
boat part, on the physical property of adhesion, JH 

I j 90S. The physical properties of interest in ore dressing may again ^H 
nmmarized as follows: ^M 

I Hardness. ^H 

I Tenacity and brittleness. ^H 

I Stnlcture and fracture. ^H 

I Aggregation. ^^^^^B 

I Color and luster. ^^^^^^H 

I SpociRc gravity and settling power. ^^^^^^H 

I Momentum. ^^^^^H 

I Adhesion. ^^^^^H 

I Oreasiness. ^^M 

I Electro-conductivity. ^H 

I Magnelisni. ^H 

I (Tbaiige in condition by heat from non-magnetic to magnetic. ^H 

I Change in mechanical condition by heat from dense to porous. ^H 

I Decrepitation. ^H 

^J|kaw properties, aside from that of conductivity to electricity, have btt^f 
HHHDa»ed ill Volume I. of Ore Dressing. ^H 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PRELIMINARY CRUSHING. 

g 909. Since the appearance of Ore Dressing in 1903 there have been no 
radical changes in rock breakers. For coarse breaking the Blake and Dodge 
jaw breakers and the Gates gyratory breaker are still standard. If anything, 
the Gates has found more favor, especially where a large crushing unit is 
desired. The purpose of this chapter will be to present certain of the more 
important developments and improvements in ore-breaking machinery, together 
with recent data with regard to wearing parts. The classification of ore break- 
ers adopted in Vol. I. will be adhered to in this place. 

The two chief classes of machines are: 

I. The jaw breakers, which are intermittent machines. 

II. The spindle or gjTatiiig breakers, which are continuous machines. 

I. — Jaw Breakers. 

Among the jaw breakers here treated we find representatives of two types 
according to the movements of the jaw: 

(a) Those which are pivoted above so as to give the greatest movement 
on the smallest lump. 

(c) Those which are pivoted below and have the greatest movement on 
the largest lump. 

For a general discussion of the various types see Vol. I., § 41. 

(a) JAW BREAKERS HAVING THE GREATEST MOVEMENT ON THE SMALLEST LUMP. 

S 910. The Farrel Foundry and Machine Company make breakers of 
the Blake type," of which a sectional view is given with parts numbered (see 
Fig. 561). 

The sizes and capacities of the Farrel breakers, as given by the manufac- 
turers are shown in Table 411. 
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^911. The Cartebville Foundry and Machine Works. — A good illua- 
ration of the development of a, first-clasa machine is the Blake breaKcr manu- 
actured by the Carterville Foundry and Machine Works.' Nearly 1500 of 
base breakers are in use and all of them handling from 150 to 300 tons in 10 
lOurs. In designing this breaker, W. G. Bryant made a careful examination 
if several old breakera of different makes, which chanced to be in his posses- 
ion at the time, with the idea in mind of discovering their weak points and 
.voiding these in his machine. 

The principal defects noted by Mr. Bryant were as follows: 

1. The lugs below the toggle wedge were too small. 

2. No provision was made to keep the toggle plates from getting out of 
ine and wearing the breaker frame. 

3. Tte ore worked down between the movable jaw and breaker frame, caus- 
ng excessive wear upon the latter. 

4. The wearing away of the little brackets supporting the fixed jaw plate 
Jtimately allowed the latter to slip down. 




-SECTIONAL VIEW OF FARREL ' STlLfi B ' BREAKER. 



KEY TO FIG. 561. 

. Bjilonct wheel. 



Teak block. 
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5. The wearing away of the soft iron lip supporting the movable jaw plate 
illowed it to slip down, resulting in the formation of a Up upon its lower end. 

6. The movable jaw shaft was found to have boon cast solid with the mov- 
tble jaw and made to turn in a 3-inch bearing upon either side. These boxes in 
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Bome coses were worn an inch or more lower upon one side than upon the other, 

thus throwing the jaw completely out of alignment and causing wear of the frame. 

The changes made to correct the defects just mentioned are as follows: 

1. The lugs on the back end of the breaker were east five inches square 
above and below the toggle wedge. 

2. Pieces were cast upon each side of the toggle boxes to keep them in 
aUgnment. 

3. Cheek plates were arranged upon each side of the movable jaw to take 
the wear from the breaker frame. 

4. The fixed jaw plate was provided with lugs fitting into recesses, so that 
when the cheek plates were in position the jaw plate was held firmly in place. 

5. A wrought-iron or steel piece, arranged to be bolted to the bottom of 
the movable jaw, was substituted for the soft iron lip, and supported the steel 
or chilled-imn jaw plate. 

6. The movable jaw shaft was provided with a readily replaceable box 

in the upper end of the 
movable jaw itself, thus 
giving it a 10 X 16-inch 
bearing, and the shaft was 
bolted stationary on each 
side of the breaker frame. 
With this arrangement 
it has been found that a 
set of chilled-iron jaws 
will last from 30 to 60 days 
where the ore is mixed flint 
rock, while in soft hme- 
stonc the same jaws would 
last from six months to 
one year. The side plates 
la-iit the same length of 
time and toggle plates are 
changed only as the jaws 
wear out. 

§912. The Fried. 

Krupp Grusonwerk" 

supplies rock and ore 

breakers of the Blake tyjie. 

If desired, the eccentiic 

shaft bearings arc made 

adapted for ring lubrication, and in the large breakers provision is also made 

for convenient lubrication of the toggle-plate faces. The toggle block and wedge 

for adjusting the width of the slit arc seciin-tl by strong wctlgc screws. 

For countries where transportation presents difficulties the breakers are 
chiefly made of cast steel in order to reduce the weight. Moreover, the heavy 
parts can be taken to pieces for mule-l>ack transportation. The fly-wheeU 
are hollow and arc filled with lead at the place of erection. These breakeis 
are usually driven by belt. In special cases they are also arranged for being 
driven direct by steam, in that the eccentric shaft i.s rotated by a steam enginr 
attached to the frame. This form of breaker finib a use on dumps or in qutf- 
ries where shafting is not available. 

5 913. The Samson Manufactitring Company " makes a breaker for which 
they claim large capacity, uniformity of size in crushed product, freedom from 
choking, and economy in power. This breaker is shown in Fig. 562. IV 




SECTION OF SAMSON BREAKER. 



main frame (1) is cast in one piece, giving the required strength and ligidily. 
Th« jnw (2) is hung at its upper end directly upon the heavy eccentric driving- 
shaft (3) which is jounialed to the main frame. The lower end of the jaw is 
connected by two steel tie-bars (4) passing through two oaciUating journals (6) 
to the forward end of the frame, as shown. As the jaw moves down, it is drawn 
forward by the action of the tie rods and recedes on the up stroke, releasing 
the material. 

The machine is furnished in four sizes as shown in Table 412. 

TABLB 412. — SIZES, CAPACITIES, HORSE-POWER, ETC., OF 
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It should be noted that in the case of the Samson breaker the direction of 
rotation is of importance. The power should be so applied as to rotate the 
fly-whoola in the direction shown on the cut; otberwiae the crushing force acts 
in an upward direction, tending to push the front plate up and throwing the 
machine out of balance. In one mill which came to the author's attention 
nrwnlly, a considerable amount of trouble was experienced with one of these 
machines, due to its being set up so as to run in the wrong direction. The 
vibration was so great as to make it impossible to keep nuts tight, the boxes 
R-quired rebabbitting twice within a single month, jaw plates broke after 
running but a short time, and this in spite of the utmost care. Finally it oe- 
curnjd to some one that the direction of rotation was wrong. This was changed 
by rrosHing the belt to the counter-shaft and no further trouble was experi- 
enced. Upon inquiry it was found that three other mills in the same district 
using Samson breakers were having similar troubles, and that in each case the 
direction of rotation was wrong. 

At the Dives-Pelican Mine at Silver Plume, Colorado,'* where they are using 
one of the No. 4 breakers, the power required to break an average of 10 tons 
an hour, with a maximum opening of about J inch, was between 5 and 6 horse- 
power. This test was made with electric drive. In another instance a No. 1 
breaker was breaking 3 tons per hour of an iron-bearing zinc ore. The product 
going to Ihis breaker had been previously run through a 7 X 10-inch Blake 
bn^er opened to about 4 inches, the fines having been screened out before 
the product was fed to the Samson breaker. The Samson breaker was set 
to crush to g inch. 

The No. breaker has a capacity of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per hour when 
nm 300 revolutions per minute with maximum opening of J inch. This is 
on hard quartz. The power required is approximately 1 horse-power. 

i 91 1. The National Drill and Manufactuhinc. Company " makes a 
0pctionat breaker designed to do the same work as a regular brenker. This is 
no conKtnicted that no part weighs over 300 pounds. This S X LVinch breaker 
has a eapaeity of 9 to 14 tons per hour. It requires from 10 to 12 horse-power 
to operate and weighs approximately 7,300 pounds. 

I 015. The Denver Engineering Works Company" *• manufactures Blake 
or* brpftkerp of the capacities shown in Table 413, 

{ 016. The AMERirAN Concentrator Company,' manufactures a breaker 
of the Blake type known as the New Century Blake breaker. These have 
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steel eccentric shafts of large diameter and are self-oiling by means of a chain 
running in an oil cup hollowed out of the bearing beneath them. Wright's 
patent Arctic bumper or pitman is exclusively used with these breakers. This 
eccentric bumper is hollowed out above the eccentric shaft and is water-cooled, 
which allows the machine to be run continuously at 300 to 400 revolutions per 
minute. The wedge block at the rear is about twice as long as that of any 
other make and is hold in position by a bridge spanning the bed. This enables ' 
the jawrt to be entirely worn out without changing the toggle plates. The j 
bridge furnishes a breaking piece when a hammer head gets into the mechan- i 
ism. False removable side or cheek plates are used, and chilled-iron jaws of | 
best cold-blast charcoal-iron are provided. [ 

TABLE 413. — SIZES, CAPACITIES, ETC., OF BLAKE BREAKERS UADE BY DEN^R | 
ENGINEERING WORKS COMPANY. I 
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§917. The Denver Fire Clay Company," makes a machine known as the 
Case laboratory breaker (see Fig, 563) for 
which they claim great strength and ca- 
pacity. One advantage of this labora- 
tory breaker is the ease with which it 
may be cleaned. Two or three turns of 
a hand wheel at the front end of the frame 
allows the fixed jaw plate and adjust- 
ment shims to be lifted out. The mov- 
able jaw and plate can then be raised 
and swung back for cleaning. Special 
shims are inserted between the fixed ja« 
plate and frame, furnishing an adjust- 
ment for coarse or fine crushing, and 
allowing a variation between ^-inch and 
20 mesh. The motion of the movabk 
jaw is such as to give the best possible 
feed and still not cuke on soft material. 
The movable jaw plate is held by one 
taper head bolt in the center, so that 
when the lower end becomes worn it can 
be reversed. The fixed plate is also re- 
versible. Despite -the ease with which 
the machine can be cleaned, there are no loose parts left to rattle. 

The machine is fitted up so as to run by hand or by power. For power 
the breaker ha.H a. pulley 9 inches in diameter with a 2f-inch face, \ speed of 
4.'J0 to 500 revolutions per minute is recommended for general us(^. Under these 
conditions the breaker has a capacity of 50 to 100 pounds per hour depenil- 
ing upon the nature of the material. The jaw opening is 2i X 3 inches. All 
partw are made in exact duplicate so that replacements can be made at mini- 
mum expense. The shipping weight is 130 pounds. This breaker is also made 
in larger size, for power only, for preparing large samples. This has a ja» 
opening of 3 X 4i inches and a capacity of 200 to 300 poimda per hour. 




FIG. 563,- 
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{ 918. The Sturtstant Mill Company ** have recently introduced new 
roll jaw breakers of the Blake type in which the cam and roller have been 
substituted for the old pitman and toggle mechanism (sec Fig. 5&4). These 
machines are especially notable for the low speed at which they run, i.e., 140 to 
170 revolutions per minute. 




FIQ. 564. — SECTION STVRTEVANT BREAKER. 



Motion is conveyed to the movable jaw as follows: Power is furnished to the 
driving pulley which drives a shaft (2) provided with fly-wheel (1). Upon this 
shaft is a cam (3) which by bearing against a roller (4) at one end of an inclined 
Ifver (5) furnishes a fonvard motion which is conveyed to the movable jaw 
(7) by a simple toggle (G). The inclined lever, being pivoted at its lower end 
an<l provided with a spring (8) upon its upper end opposite to the cum side, fur- 
nishes motion in the opposite direction to that causcii by the action of the cam. 

§ 919. Thf, Humboldt ENriiNEERiNo Company " manufactures n large 
variety of breakers for hand power, belt <lriving, and tlirect steam power, 
suited for every sort of crushing problem. Where the tonnage is high the 
Humboldt Engineering Company recommends gyratory breakers. 

(c) JAW BREAKERS HAVING THE GREATEST MOVEMENT ON THE LARGEST LUMP. 

S 920. The Sturtevant Mill Company ^ makes breakers of the Dodge 
t>T)e for intermediate crushing. These are too well known to require descrip- 
tion, but details of capacity, horse-power, etc., as given in the manufacturers' 
catalogue, are shown in Table 414. 

TABLE 414, — SIZES, CAPACITIES, ETC., OF STURTEVANT, DODGE TYPE, RKEAKERS. 
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§ 921. The Humboldt Enqineehino Company " manufactures breakera 
of the Dodge type for use where a uniform product is desired. These breakers 
have an eccentric shaft like that of the Samson breaker. The swinging jaw ia 
pivoted below and connected above with the eccentric shaft through a strongly 
constructed pitman which acts directly upon the upper axle of the swinging 
jaw. This upper axle is made of st^el and is calculated to break, and save 
the other parts of the machine from rupture should a large piece of iron, 
through carelessness, fall into the breakers. The jaw faces are made of best 




PIQ. 565.- 



SECTIONAL VIEW OP STILE K GATES ROCK AND ORE BREAKER. 

They can be easily replaced, and may be turned end 



chilled iron or hard steel, 
for end to obtain the 

The bottom pivot axle of the swinging jaw is so made as to be readily ad- 
justable, and all bearings have ample provision for protection from dust. 

II. — Spindle or Gyrating Breakers. 
Of these machines, we have here represented, two types. 
(a) Those which have the greatest movement on the smallest lump, 
(c) Those which have the greatest movement on the largest lump. 



PRELmUVARY CRUSniNO, T20T 

(O) SPINDLE BHEAKBRS BAYING THE GREATEST UOVEIUBNT ON THE gUALLEST 

Examples of this type of machinp, in addition to those found in Vol. 1. of 
Ore Dressing, are the Ciatcs "K" type, the Austin apindle breaker, the McCully 
gjTatorj- breaker, and the Kennedy gyratonf' breaker. 

{ 922. Gates Style " K " Rock and Oke Breaker. — The latest Gates rock 
and ore breaker,' manufactured by the Alhs-Chalmers Company, is designated 
style "K" to distinguish it from the style "D" and othcre. A sectional view 
of liie breaker is shown in Fig. 565. 

The general principle and design of the breaker is similar to the stylo " D," ' 
although the machine in minor details has been changed and im|>roved in 
practically every part. The principal difference between the styles "D" and 
"K" breakers is in the spider, the hopper, and the support of (he shaft. 

The spider (6), Fig. .565, in the style " K" breaker, is arched widely over 
the top of the head (IS) and concaves (19), 
leaving large spaces on either sitle and under- 
neath, which tend to prevent the bridging of 
the stone when dumped into the breaker, A 
piece of any size which can be got into the 
mouth of the breaker ran eu-sily pass under- 
neath the arms of the spider. 

The spider rim fits around the outside of 
the top shell (3), and the hopper (7) extends 
over the spider to the concaves. The spider 
rim fitting to the outside of the top shell 
makes it possible for the top of the spider 
rim to be flush with the top of the top shell 
and concaves. With this arrangement the 
rock entering the breaker does not pass over 
the spider rim, impeding the flow of material 
to the crushing surfaces and wearmg the rim, 
but Btrikes the crushing surfaces immediately 
cm leaving the hopper. This design of spider 
and concaves also makes it possible to easily 
remove the concaves from the machine with- 
out disturbing the spider. 

The shaft (25) in the " K " breaker is sus- 
pended from the spider instead of being sup- 
ported at the bottom plate as it is in the " D " 
machine. A bushing with spherical top (14), sec Fig. 566, is securely fastened 
in the spider hub. Another bushing (45), having a flange turned spherical to 
match the top of the bushing in the spider, is fitted around the shaft, the spheri- 
taj surfaces in the spider bushing and shaft bu-shing making the supporting 
bearing. 

The top of the shaft is threaded and a large split nut (53) is secured on 
this threaded portion of the shaft and held in place by means of a gib key (46). 
The shaft bushing rests against the split nut, which prevents the shaft from 
<lTopping. The raising or lowering of the head and shaft is accomplished by 
removing the dust rap (17), loosening the split nut on the shaft, and screw- 
ing it up or down. There are two more key seats cut in the threaded portion" 
of the shaft so that the gib key may make the adjustment as fine as is 
desirable. 

Between the spider and the shaft bushing there is a cavity which, when 
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kept partly filled with oil, thoroughly lubricates this bearing. Oil is intro- 
duced into the cavity through a plugged hole (49) in the dust cap. 

The oil bonnet (15), see Fig. 565, a^d the dust ring (16) in the "K" ma- 
chine, are made in halves and bolted together, so that they can be replaced 
without dismantling the breaker. A small oil reservoir is formed in the bonnet 
and is packed with waste, which is used to lubricate the bearings of the bonnet 
against the shaft and the seat of the bonnet on the eccentric (8). There is a steel 
collar (51) shrunk around the main shaft directly over the oil bonnet, which de- 
flects the dust and grit from the joints between the shaft and the oil bonnet. 

The range of adjustment of the shaft and head in the style '*K" breaker 
is practically twice as much as in the style " D." It is possible to raise the 
shaft as high above the crushing point, at which the material discharges from 
between the head and concaves, as it extends below this point when at its 
lowest position. This does not give any greater variation in the size of product 
obtainable from the two machines, but makes it possible to secure greater wear 
from the head and concaves in the "K" breaker than in the "D." 

The other details of the " K " machine are to a great extent the same as 
in the "D,*' excepting that several minor changes have been made, such as 
placing a cast-iron concave supporting ring (50) under the concaves, increas- 
ing the slope of the diaphragm to allow a freer discharge, and similar slight 
changes and improvements suggested by experience with the older types. 

The style '* K" breaker is manufactured in sizes from the No. 4 up, as shown 
' in Table 415. 



TABLE 415. — DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS, CAPACITIES AND POWER REQUIRED. 
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§ 923. Gates Breaker with Short Head and Concaves for Fine Crush- 
ing.^— The standard Gates breaker maybe fitted with a special type of short 
head and concaves, so that it is possible to produce with the machine a finer 
product than if the standard length head and concaves are used (see Fig. 567). 
With this arrangement the head A is made shorter and of larger diameter 
than in the (^ase of the standard length head. The concaves B are also short- 
ened so that the bottom of them will come slightly above the bottom of the 
head. The discharge point C, between the head and concaves, is therefore 
placed about the middle of the top shell of the machine, and is consequently 
raised much nearer to the fulcrum point of the shaft. 

The fineness to which a breaker may crush depends upon the eccentricity 
of the shaft at the discharge point between the head and concaves. With 
the short head and concaves, inasmuch as this discharge point is raised in the 
machine, the eccentricity is less at this point than in the standard machine, 
and consequently finer crushing is possible. 
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In order to maintain the proper crushing angle between the head and con- 
caves, since the short head 13 larger in diameter at the bottom than the stand- 
ard, it is also necessary to increase the diameter at the top. This makes the 
distance between the head and conca\es at the top of the machine smaller 
than with the standard head and concaves, and does' not admit of so large 
material being fed to the breaker 




This breaker is generally used as a re-crushing machine to take care of over- 
size pnxluct. 

Table 416 gives the size of product and capacity of Gates breakers fitted 
with short head and concaves. 



TABLE 416. 
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§ 924. The Austin Manufacturing Company,* makes a gyratory ore and 
rock breaker which in principle is like the Gates breakers. Certain special 
advantages are claimed for it by its manufacturers as follows: 

1. The breaker is provided with an automatic oiling system which fur- 
nishes means of lubricating the eccentric and counter-shaft bearings continu- 
ously and thoroughly. This system consists of an oil pump automatically 
operated by the gyratory movement of the main shaft. Moreover, the oil 
thrown from the surface of the pinion is caught by the cap and carried back 
to the lower oil reservoirs. 

2. The Austin breaker has a rigid eccentric bearing. 

3. After adjusting for wear of head and concaves the breaker will still re- 
ceive the same sized rock. 

4. The counter-shaft is supported upon both sides of the pinion. 

5. The full eccentric bearing is preserved when the head is raised. 

6. It is thoroughly protectc^d from dirt and grit. These breakers are made 
in the sizes shown in Table 417. 



TABLE 417. — SIZES AND CAPACITIES OP AUSTIN ROCK AND ORB BREAKER. 
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§ 925. McCuLLY Gyratory Rock and Ore Breaker. — The McCully 
gyratory' rock and ore breaker is manufactured by the Power and Mining 
Machinery Company .^^ By comparing Fig. 568 with Fig. 34 of Vol. I. it will 
be seen that the latest McCully breaker differs to a considerable extent from 
the older form there described. 

The following are a few of the special features worthy of note: 

The inclined diaphragm of the bottom shell is protected by removable 
hard iron or manganese-steel wearing plates (50). Side flanges are east to these 
plates to protect the shell at the spout opening. The spout is made of heavy 
plate steel in the small machines. In the larger sizes it is made of chilled 
iron or manganese steel. The counter-shaft bearing bracket is cast to the 
bottom shell, and is machined to template to receive the removable bearing 
(21). The bottom shell (10) Is fitted with a large inspection door (12) under- 
neath the diaphragm, through wljich the gears and eccentric may be observed 
in operation, and lubricated. 

The bottom plate (26) is bolted to the bottom shell and can be dropped 
to expose the bevel gear (35) and eccentric (25) for repairs. The hub of this 
plate is fitted with a removable steel bushing (29) and is surrounded by a large 
annular oil chamber (3Q) connected to the bottom part of the hub by lai^ 
channels. This construction insures perfect lubrication for the eccentric and 
brass wearing ring as they are always entirely submerged in- oil. 

The gears are made of steel and the wheel is secured to the eccentric by » 
simple key to facilitate removal. 

The counter-shaft bearing (21) is machined to gauge and is removable. 



mm 
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This construction not only makes the bevel pinion more accessible, but also 

?prmits of rupaira beiiig made to the bearing in the most convenient place, 
he bearing is fitted with a cap and ia babbitted with a special mandrel. The 
oiling device in this bearing is simple and insures cool running of the counter- 
Khaft. 

The spider (3) is fitted with a removable ateel bushing (45) and a tool-steel 
wearing ring (43j. 

The shaft (31)'is very strongly proportioned, and has fitted to it the crush- 
ing head (7) which is pressed on and is kept from rotating by a oimplc steel 
key (41), and from working up by two lock nuts (42). The shaft is suspended 




FIO. 568. — SECTIONAL VIEW 



from the spider by a nut (47), and a steel sleeve (44) is interposed between 
this nut and the wearing ring mentioned above. The point of suspension 
coincides with the fulcnim of the gyratory movement of the shaft, thus avoid- 
ing all sliding motion at the point of great bearing pressure. This construc- 
tion not only effects a great saving in the power required to operate the 
machine, but also provides a rolling, in place of a sliding, bearing used in other 
Buspenaion devices for the shafts. The raising of the shaft for adjusting the 
siie of iht! product does not alter its inclination, consequently the bearing of 
the journals is always perfect. 

The crushing head \s made of chilled iron or manganese steel, and the crush- 
ing surface is either smooth or ribbed. 

The sixes and capacities of the McCully breaker are given in Table 418. 
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jin a large amounl of data the manufacturers have constructed the dia- 
ihown in Fig. 669 for giving the capacities of their machines when crush- 
i:k uf average hardncijs. The hurlKontal dimensions give the mze of ring 
[U which the material is crushed at one break, and the vertical dimen- 
pve the tons per hour. If we wish then to finil the capacity of a No. 5 
ly breaker crushing through 24-inch ring, we find the vertical line pasa- 
rough the abscissa 2i, and follow down until we come to the oblique 
a. .I, thence horizontally, and read in the margin 45 tons per hour, assum- 
cubic feet = 1 ton. A No. 5 McCully breaker hi use at mill 139, handles 
etric tons per 24 hours, equal to about 31 short tons per hour, and breaks 
oarsc and hard mine ore through 2i inch, using 13 horsc-power.° 
126. Sei-k-Tiuhtenino Mantle for McCllly Breakeh."— It is a well- 
I fact that manganese steel flows when 
extreme pressure. As a result of this, 
a maiiganepe-steel head is running on 
ock, no matter how tight the head nuts 
rewed down, the head becomes loose, 
ercome this difficulty the Power and 
% MacJiinery C-ompany have devised 
antle type of head shown in Fig. 570. 
c outside, or mantle (1), is made of 
inesc steel. This mantle fits over a 
or center (2), made of cast iron and 
d to the shaft in the same manner as 
linary head. The space between the 
n (1) and core (2) is filled with zinc, 
e automatic tightening of the mantle 
omplished by the special head nuts 
arc furnished with bn-akcrs fitted with 
?8. The nuts are made of three sepa- 
iccca and the outside part of the lower 
I) is pinned to the top of the mantle. 
are two lands of threads on these nuts, 
utaide lower nut having a left-hand 

I and the two inadde nuts (4) and (5) 
X rifdit-hand threads. If there is a 
irj' for the mantle to get loose, it immediately works around on the head 
, but inasmuch as it is pinned to the outside lower nut this twisting 

II is unparted to the nuts through the pin. If the motion is clockwise, 
;ht-hand thread cornea into action and forces the mantle down against the 
■enter. Since this center has a taper fit on the shaft as well as on the out- 
hfre the mantle bears, both the mantle and head center are forced down, 
ny loostmess is immediately taken up, If the motion when rotating is 
■r-ciockwise the left-hand thread operates, the result being the same as 
hf right-hand thread described above. 

27. Chalmers ano Williams ■ make a gyratory breaker known as 
:;nn«(ly gyratorj- breaker. This breaker is of the top suspension tj-pe. 
showing the various parts is given, and also Table 419 with sizes, dimen- 
and power required for same. For cut see Fig. 571. 
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- SECTIONAL VIEW KENNEDY GYRATORY BREAKER, 
ro FIQ. 571. KENNEDY GYRATORY BREAKER. 
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The most important advantages claimed for this breaker are: The hopper 
encircles the top of the breaker that it is uimeceaaaiy to detach it when it 
desiretl to remove the spider, concaves, main ahaft, or crushing head. The 

pider ia a maseive two-armed casting ai'ched to permit of the rock or ore pasa- 
g freely from one side to the other, which enaiires even feed on both sides of 
le head. The head and shaft are made to template and the head is held down 

^ a nut to keep it from moving upward on the main shaft. This makes it 

limecessary to pour in zinc to hold 
on or to use giant powder to re- 
ove it. Ample protection against 

lust. The eccentric is run in an oil 

bath. The machine haa a ball and 

locket, self -aligning eccentric. 

5 92S. The Fried. Khupp Gru- 
NWESS " manufactures spindle or 

j}-ratory breakers of which a cut is 

ihown, Fig. 572. In the breakers 

the crushing shell is provided with 
ro superposed liners of hard steel 

k and i. The crushing head, which 

is also made of hard steel and 

mounted on a vertical spindle, ia 

secured to a cast-iron core. Instead 
the oscillating box employed for 

Other constructions, a shding bearing 

I ia provided in which the spherical 

bead of the apindle moves like a 

joint. 

The discharging chute for the 

broken material is covered with replaceable iron plates /. after the removal of 

Irhich the driving parts are alao accessible from that side. The width of jaw 

Ipening of the breaker can be adjusted within certain limits by raising and 

bwering the step bearing of the spindle by means of adjusting screw and jam 

lUl. The bearings of the driving shaft are adapted for ring lubrication. 
For dimensions, power required, output, etc., see Table 420. 

TABLE 420.— DIMENSIONS, POWER REQUIRED, CAPACITY, WEIGHTS. 
PRIED. KRUPP GYRATORY ROCK BREAKER. 




FIG. 572. - 




(f) SPINDLE BKEAKERS WHICB HAVE THE CRE.^TEST MOVEMENT UPON THE 
LARGEST LUMP. 

f 929. Tbe C. L. Hathaway Gyratory Rock and Ore Breaker " ia manu- 
bctured by the C. L. Hathaway Itock Crusher Company. 

Unlike other gj-ratory breakers, the Hathaway breaker has the eccentric 
the top (see Fig. 573). 
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The base (1) Berves to support the b&lance of the machine, and conta 
the fulcrum and means for elevating the gyrating shaft. 

Above the base, and attached to it by means of bolts, is the mortar 
in which the crushing takes place and which is provided with a replacea 




HATHAWAY GYRATORY BREAKER. 



lining to take the wear. This lining, corresponding to the concaves of otl 
gj'ratory breakors, is of chilled cast iron or manganese steel. Attached to 1 
mortar and serving to connect it with the spider above are the spider si 
ports (3). 

Rotating witliin the spider at the top of the breaker is the bevel gear (: 
miming on a loose bronze ring, which acta as an anti-friction bearing a 



rvca to keirp I,he gear li^elh in proper mesh. The bevel gear has a quill exteud- 
g downward in which the et-ceutric is placed. The eccentric (22) is lined 
xh a bronze beai'iug (23) whit-h can be easily replaced. By thjs construc- 
)n the (^uill of the bevel gear becomes the outer surface of the eccentric and 
ivolves in the bronac bushing. The gear has a bearing (20) also readily 
qilaceable. The counter-shaft (24) ia carried horizontally in bearingH upon 
le spider, and its arrangement securca a perfect driving mechanism without 
TOurse to any outboard bearing. The counter-shaft also carries the safety 
in hub (2U) keyed to the counter-shaft and connected by safety pin bolls (30) 
a ihv driving pulley which is loose on the shaft. This furnishes a cheap and 
Bfttly rrpUceuble part. 

Arranged to move vertically in the center of the base is the lighter plug (7), 
irough tlio medium of which the crushing shaft ia raised or lowered to 
Kgulate the size of product. The crushing shaft button (33) is let into the 
ippi-r end of the lighter plug to offer a hard and durable surface to carry the 
ruiihing shaft. 

The lighter bar (0) forms the bottom support for the lighter plug and is 
aised and lowcritl by means of the lighter studs (j). 

The spider (19) at the top of t!ie machine carries the bevel gear and eceen- 
ric, also counl^T-shaft (24) with ita bevel pinion (25) and pulleys to which the 
ower ia appUed. 

tt ithin the breaker, and extending almost the entire distance from top to 
ottom. is the grating shaft (10) journaled in the eccentric at the top and in 
lower bushing in the base. 

The lower bearing (8) for the shaft ia a bronze bushuig, making a good 
leatring and permitting easy renewal. Above this lower bearing or fulcrum 
her*? is provided a dust cap (9) which prevents grit from getting into the 
irking parts below. 

The hemi (11) is of ordinary gray cast iron and remains on the shaft at all 
HOB, while the mantle, the replaceable part (12), is of chilled cast iron or 
lUuiganeHe steel. Above the head and mantle, holding them in place and serving 
» protect the shaft, is the shaft protector (13) forced down and held in place by 
le head thrust collar (30) and head lock nut (14). No molten zinc or other 
letal IK used in atlacliing the mantle, therefore the operation of removing 
id replacini; it Is much simplified. 

Abo^'e the head thrust collar and head lock nut, an<l immediately under 
le spider, are the thrust-bearing catlar (1(1) and thrust-bearing lock nut (14)- 

The hole through the ba.se, in which the lighter plug works, is miide large 
> that by blocking up the head within the breaker, the shaft can be lowered 
ilirely through the machine. 
The sizes, rapacities, etc., are given in Table 421. 

TABLE 421. — sizes, CAPACITIRS, ETC., OP HATHAWAY GyRATORY BREAKERS. 
WWlhrf 
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S 930. Range op Adjustment of Gyratoht Bheakbrb. — The Power and 
Mining Machinery Company " states that a gyratory breaker cannot be ad- 
justed to vary the size of product more than i inch. If more variation is 
desired a different head must be put in the machine or the thickness of the 
concaves must be changed. Fig. 574 shows at A the kind of wear that takes 
place on the head when the breaker is run 
for any length of time without adjusting. 
As soon as this wear has increased the 
opening so that the product is too large, 
and it is attempted to rawe the head to re- 
duce the size of the product as at B, the 
machine will become choked because the 
angle of nip is too great and the particles 
cannot discharge from the breaker. 

For this reason the modem gyratory 
breaker is made with less adjustment, the 
means of adjustment which is provided 
being designed to take care of slight wear 
on the bottom edges of the concaves. If 
good results are to be obtained from the 
breaker the head must be lifted a little every 
week so as to prevent the forming of a 
flange with an angle of nip bo great that 
PIG. 574.— SKETCH showing fal- choking will result when the shaft is next 
adjusted. 

There is no demand for a machine that 
can reduce the rock only to sizes between 
one and four inches. Most of the break- 
ers are expected to crush the rock as fine as possible in one operation. Expe- 
rience has shown that the limit of the ratio of reduction is 6 to i ; in other 
words, a breaker having a feed opening IS inches wide can produce a 3-inch 
product. With some rock it is poHsiblc to increase this ratio to about 7 to 1, 
but if finer crushing is atteniple<l the strain on the machines is so enomiou:) 
that they would have to be built much heavier than is now the practice. The 
reason for this can readily be seen by following the rock as it enters the mouth 
of the breaker and is finally discharged. The big pieces break into a number of 
fragments the moment they are gripped by the head. These fines drop down, 
and the space at the discharge point soon fills up. Therefore the number of 
points of contact of the rock is increased very rapidly; and the machine is soon 
filled up with materia! which is all fine enough to be discharged, but cannot 
fall down because of the small discharge opening, hence the strains on the ma- 
chine. In some respects this action is the same as when crushing with rolls. 
With these machines the ratio of reduction should never exceed 4 to I, aa the 
speed of crushing is much greater in the roll than in the gyratory breaker. 

In the iron mines of Michigan a large number of gyratory breakers are 
used, and it has been found that .the most economical setting of the breaker 
is when the discharge point on the head ia exactly opposite the discharge point 
on the concaves. When such is the case, there is no obstruction to the free 
discharge of the ore. The crushed product can vary within considerable limits, 
and therefore the head ia run until the product becomes too large, when i 
new head of a larger size is put in without disturbing the concaves. After 
this head is worn so that the rock is too large new concaves are set in with the 
second head. 

$931. Size OF Crushed Product. — Fig. 575 shows a diagram in uae I? 



LACY OF LARGE RANGE OP AD- 
JUSTMENT FOR GYRATORY 
BREAKERS. 



tbs Pttwer and Mining Machinery Compauy " for determining the size of breaker 
produfts. This diagram is the result of a large number of careful tests. The 
assumption is initde that I't'/'o of the cnisheil product will be coaracr than the 
setung of the machine. The vertical tiintensions give the sizes of screen or 
ring antl ihe horizontal ilimensions the percentages. If, for iiistanre, the 
iDiurhinc is sjt for 3-inch product and we wish to find out how much 2-inch 
mstoial is in the crushed product, we follow the horizontal line opposite 3-inch 




4 

4 



yi<i. 0(0. — DIAGRAM SHOWING SIZE Uf LilL. 



Uolil it inltTsccta the vertical representing 85%. The nearest diagonal from 
this intt^rsL'ction is then followed downward. The intersections of tills diagonal 
with the horizonUds r«preseiiting the size of product, if followed down verti- 
cally, pvc I he percentages. In the example we find that out of the product 
ri2% will be 2-mch and smaller, 23% will be l-inch and smaller, etr. For 
ihi* fine KJ/*':* thr dingraDi has been transferred to the upper left-hanil romrr 
aod c-ontinuiMl. The Power and Mining Machinery Company states that for 
ajies the diagram is not absolutely rcUable, as they have not hud enough 
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data to check it; but that for the sizes from 6-inch to J-inch it has been found 
to agree well enough for all practical purposes with the results actually obtained 
in practice. 

Materials for Wearing Parts. 

§ 932. For jaw breakers the Farrel Foundry and Machine Company" 
recommends materials for the various wearing parts as follows: Toggles of 
best charcoal cliilled iron, toggle bearings of best open-hearth steel, jaw plates 
of chilled charcoal iron for crushing ordinary rock, but manganese-steel plates 
for hard rock and ore, and cheek plates of high-grade open-hearth steel that 
is tough and hard to withstand the wear, and at the same time is not brittle. 
The American Concentrator Company * uses chilled-iron jaws of best cold-blast 
charcoal iron, unless high carbon, manganese, or other special steels are speci- 
fied. The Yagle Foundry and Machine Company ^^ equips their Blake breakers 
with chilled-face iron jaw plates. 

With regard to wearing parts for spindle breakers the Austin Manufacturing 
Company ^ states that for breaking limestone and all soft rock, ordinary chiUed 
heads and concaves made of the best quality of gray iron will last almost indefi- 
nitely, while upon highly refractory ores or quartz the same parts will wear 
out in a very short time. The same is true when it comes to crushing granite, 
trap rock, hard heads, etc. They state, furthermore, that they have found 
from experience that manganese steel has the longest life on the most diflScult 
crushing propositions. Manganese steel, however, will not withstand the 
wear in crushing the granite found in the vicinity of Devils Lake, Wisconsin, 
in and about Pipestone, Minnesota, and Sioux Falls, South Dakota. In these 
cases chilled-iron parts with smooth surfaces have been found most service- 
able, but the expense for renewals is very heavy. 

Allis-Chalmors ^ give some interesting data concerning Gunlock manganese- 
steel mantles as follows: 

§ 933. Gates Gunlock Manganese-Steel Mantle and Ca^t-Iron Head Center,^ — 
Practically all of the wear on the crushing head of a breaker takes place at the 
extreme bottom of the head. A head may not be worn to any extent at the 
top, and although only a comparatively small portion of the bottom is worn 
away, when using a solid manganese-steel head, nevertheless it is necessary to 
rej)lace the entire head. 

The mantle and cast-iron head center shown in Figs. 576 a and b and 677 a 
and b has been designed to avoid this waste of material. With this arrange- 
ment the cast-iron head center (1) is attached to the shaft of the machine in 
the same manner as the regular chilled-iron head. The outside of the center is 
machine finished. 

The manganese-steel mantle (2) is ground on the inside to fit perfectly over 
the head center so that it can turn upon it. At the bottom of the mantle, 
extending inwardly, there are two lugs (3). The center is slotted on two sides 
to allow the lugs to pass over it when the mantle is put on. The bottom of 
the head center where the lugs of the mantle come in contact with it has a 
double spiral surface, which forms a gunlock, so that any turning of the mantle 
tends to tighten it on the head center. 

With this arrangement, when the breaker head is worn, it is not necessary to 
replace the entire head ; all that is required is to remove the manganese-steel man- 
tle from the head center and place a new mantle over the old head center, which 
materially lessens the cost of replacement of the head, the mantle being very much 
lighter than a solid head and the cost of manganese steel being very higb. 
Moreover, the labor required to put a new mantle over the head center is much 
less than if a worn head had to be taken off the shaft and a new one keyed on. 
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Any loosenesa of the mantle which develops, due to expansion and strain 
of the metal, is immediately and automatically taken up by the creeping of 
the mantk- on llie head center. The head center, once attached to the shiift, 
licroracs a fixture and does not need to be removed every time a new mantle 
is put in phtcc. 

i 934. in the jaw tneakers manufactured by the Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk " 
the ptrtj* suhjecied to wear and tear, viz., breaking jaws, cheek plates, and 
toggle platei^, are matle of chilled cast iron. This material has the advantage 
of being very hard to a certain depth and then gradually softer. The hani 
part therefon^ bears practically on an elastic Bupport, whereby a great resist- 
ance is attained. If desired, the breaking jaws may be made of manganese 
steel. These jaws are made considerably lighter than cast-iron breaking jaws 
luad arc nintorced by ribs. They are also made in two or three sections, so 
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that when the bottom piece becomes worn it is interchanged with the next 
cine above. The cost per pound for hard steel breaking jaws is higher than 
that for raat-iron breaking jaws, but as the former are much lighter than the 
other, the price per ))iece is approximately the same for both kinds. 

§ 935. Life of Wbaring Parts. — The life of wearing parts depends not 
only on the nature of the ore but also upon the handling of the breaker. It 
IK not necessary to fix the jaws in the breaker by means of screws, but the space 
bi-hind the jaws should be filled with hard lead or zinc. 

Table -122 gives the details as to life, etc., of the wearing parts of a Blake 
brrrakpr, ti X 2U-inch mouth opening, in use at Mill 139." This Blake breaker 
waa made by the Farrel Foundry and Machine Company and is used in crush- 
ing very hard rock from 21 to ij-inch in size to IJ-inch size. The present 
ca^adty id 400 tons per 2i hours, 9 horse-power being used. Table 423 gives 
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similar data with reference to a No. 5 McCully gyratory breaker in use at the 
same mill. 

TABLE 422. — WE-iBINO TABLE, BLAKE BREAKER. 
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g 936. Costs. — Figures concerning costs are hard to obtain, coats being 
so absolutely dependent upon the special conditions under which the crushing 
is being done. The Farrcl Foundry and Machine Company " computes the 
coHt of crushing at 10 cents per ton and under, according to the quantity being 
crushed, the material being understood to be hanl rock or ore. 

Allis-Chalmers * state with regard to costs that they know of one plant 
where a hard limestone is being crushed at a cost of 19 cents per cubic yard 
in the cars, while in other plants the cost runs as high as from 35 to 40 cents 
for the same work. This presumably includes the cost of mining. At Mill 162," 
the cost for several years of crushing S00,000 tons yearly has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 cents per ton, about one-thirtl of which has been corL'iumeJ by 
renewals and the remainder by labor charges. Apparently the cost of power 
is not inclutied, but thLs could hardly add more than 0.0025 cent per ton to 
the cost as given. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ROLLS. 

§ 937. Principle op Roll Crushing. — Two cylinders placed near each 
other, in revolving toward one another draw lumps of coarse material between 
them and exert sufficient pressure to crush the lumps. Rolls are pre-«minent 
among machines for crushing with minimum fines since, as soon as a particle 
is reduced sufficiently to drop through the space between the rolls, it passes 
through and is not subjected to further crushing. 

The following paragraphs take up the main improvements in roll practice 
as gathered from correspondence with the leading manufacturers of milling 
machinery. 

§ 938. Rolls for Dry Crushing. — In speaking of rolls for dry crushing, 
Philip Argall " states that high-speed belted rolls are the most successful dry 
fine crushers known. The development of these rolls has been distinctly Ameri- 
can, with Krom as the pioneer in the movement. Such rolb should invariably 
be the second step in the successive comminution of ores, preceded by one or 
more breakers of the Gates or Blake patterns which break the large sizes down 
to 1.5 to 2-inch cubes. From this one should crush with rolls to 30 or 40 mesih, 
and below this with tube mills, etc. 

Rolls do the most effective work on 1.5 to 2-inch cubes; in wet crushing 
they give good results down to 20 mesh and fair results to 40 mesh if the ore 
is not too talcy or clayey. In dry crushing to 30 mesh, rolls will treat prac- 
tically four times as much as dry stamps. Stamps are not suited for crushing 
fine sizes, for example fV-inch material, whereas such a feed is the very best 
for rolls. 

§ 939. Speed of Rolls and Speed Curves. — There is a wide variation 
in practice regarding the proper peripheral speed of rolls. Speeds are found 
ranging from 30 to 40 feet per minute in the old Cornish rolls, to 800 to 1,000 
feet per minute for the modern high-speed rolls. There is undoubtedly, how- 
ever, a given speed, for each different size of material, which gives the best 
results and where the maximum capacity is obtained with the minimum power. 
After making a long and careful series of experiments during which the best 
results were obtained, Mr. Argall had the speeds correlated, and from them 
the following formulae and diagram, Fig. 578, are deduced: 



100 



Log ( -^- ) «oo Log ( -X- ) 



Where D is diameter of rolls in inches; N is number of revolutions per minute; 
P is peripheral speed in feet per minute ; S is size in inches of maximum ore cube 
fed ; and Sn is size in mches of maximum cube fed for given diameter of roll. 

These speeds are not necessarily correct for all ores or conditions, but are 
the speeds at which Mr. Argall secured the best results, and are safe and reliable 
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to start any rolls with until a better speed to suit the given ore can be found. 
In securing the above results, Mr. Argall used a crushing ratio of 4:1; i.e., the 
particles were broken to one-quarter size of feed, a ratio which should never 
be exceeded. 

In the same diagram. Fig. 578, the speed curves of the various size rolls 
are terminated on the right by another curve, which may be called the curve 
of nip. This latter curve is derived from the fact that there should be a rela- 
tive proportion between the diameter of the rolls and the size of the cubes 
fed to them, and that these cubes should not exceed the ' 'angle of nip." To 
illustrate from the diagram, we have: 

For a 42-inch roll a maximum cube of 2 inches and 28 revolutions per minute. 

For a 26-inch roll a maximum cube of 1.25 inches and 55 revolutions per 
minute. 

For a 26-inch roll a maximum cube of 0.50 inch and 73 revolutions per 
minute. 

For a 26-inch roll a maximum cube of 0.25 inch and 83 revolutions per 
minute. 

For a 26-inch roll a maximum cube of 0.05 inch and 108 revolutions per 
minute. 

§ 940. Angle of Nip. — Upon pages 89 to 95 of Vol. I. the reader will 
find a discussion of the angle of nip. It will be noted that the angle there 
called the angle of nip is one-half the angle included between tangents drawn 
to the ore particle at the points of its contact with the roll surfaces. Argall 
takes as the angle of nip this entire angle, and the writer after carefully con- 
sidering the matt(jr feols that Argall is justified in the position which he has 
taken, and is impelled to modify what has been said in Vol. I. concerning the 
angle of nip, defining the same as that angle included between tangents drawn 
to the ore particles at its points of contact with the roll surfaces. The most 
favorable angle of nip then becomes 32° instead of 16°. The formula for com- 
puting the angle of nip, given on page 90 of Ore Dressing, should now read 

r 4- o N 

r= Cosine — , where N = angle of nip, a == ^ space between the rolls, 6 = 

radius of the sphere to be cnished, and r = radius of roll. With this modifi- 
cation the derivation of the formula will be exactly like that given in Vol. I., 
pages 89 and 90. 

Haton de la Goupilli^re ' derives a formula which is of value as indicating 
the largest particles that can be fed to any set of rolls. This formula is 

■5- > 18 — 19 m where r = radius of the roll, R = radius of largest particle in 

the feed, and m = the ratio between the diameter of the largest grain in the 
crushed product and that of the largest grain in the feed. In order to obtain the 

most favorable angle of nip, and making a reduction in the ratio of 4 : 1, -5 

should be made equal to. or greater than from 21 to 21.6. If -5 is greater than 

the above given values no harm is done, the angle of nip merely being more 

favorable than is necessary. 

§941. Capacity of Rolls. — The theoretical capacity of rolls is mathe- 

^ 60 P IF S 
matically expressed by Argall " as — Ttoo — ~ ^> which is the ribbon spoken 

of in Vol. I. of Ore Dressing, page 101; where P represents the peripheral 
speed in inches per minute; W represents the width of the roll faces in inches; 
S represents the space between the rolls in inches; and C represents the capacity 

II 
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ill cubic feet per hour. But the actun! capacity would be much less than the 
theoretical. 

Take the ettsi! of a 15 X 26-iiich roll, making GO revolutioiia per minute 
anil crusliing from 1 to O.'io inch. The theoretical capacity is, by the fomiulft, 
at once fouml l.u be o.Si) cubic feet per hour, taking the mean diamotor of the 
roll at 24 inches. But how shall one find the actual capacity of these roUa 
in cubic feet per hour of finished product? It is impossible, but it can be closely 
appruxituatcd. Mr, Argall'a experiments have shown that there is a. very 
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P«rc«ata^ of Reduction ~ 

579. DIAGRAM Sen-WI.VG PERCENTAGE Itr.DUCTIOX AND COHRESPONDING 

I'EHCENTAUB OP Fl.VISHED FRODVLTS. 

dtjae relation between the percentage of reduction and the amount of finished 
product for wiy given ore. By percentage reduction is meant that 1-inch 
cube reduced to 0.75 inch is 259r reduction; to 0.5 inch is 50% reduction, etc. 
From lh« nbove-inenl ioiicd relation Mr. Argall has derived the diagram, Fig. 579. 

Appi>'iiig Mii.s diagram to the specific case, 1 to 0.25 inch, and following 
UiB tUiig:r>iial line from 1 inch on the left, it is found to intersect the 0.250-inch 
horizontal line ut the ordinate marked 75% reduction; showing that the maxi- 
taarn reduction in the crushing process has been 75%. 

Taking 75% reduction of the right band of the diagram, and following tht 
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izontal Imp, it is found to intersect the curve of finished product at the 30' 
Tfrdiimle. showing that for 75% reduction the finished product is 30% of 
theoretical. The latter, as previously shown, is 589 cubic feet per hour, 30^ 
of which gives the cubic feet per hour of finished product as 176 cubic U 
and so oa for any ratio of reduction shown on the diagram. 

(ibh) twqsoi h) BOqno jo Bits 
: I ^J§ 

■ i / -v/m. 
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This curve of "finished product" Mr. Argall has fixed from actnal expci 
tnents with (juartKosc ores of medium crushing (]uahties, and he considere i 
therefore, correct for average conditions with first-class rolls. A few, say thw 
experiments will, however, allow this curve to be p)otte<l for any particul" 

The diagram, Fig. 580, gives the capacity in cubic feet per hour of i 
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eJsed rolls, running at the speed most suitable for the size of fped they aro 
iiMuim-d to receive. This is compiled from the "Si^eed" and " Tinishcd Prod- 
uct " diagrams. These diagrams are figured in cubic feet per hour because it is, 
in Mr. Argall's opinion, the only correct basis of comparison between ores. 

i'Ji'2. Featcbes and Faults of Rolls. — Mr. Argall has reviewed hia 
twenty years' experience with dry crushing roils anil enumerates the various 
dilliculties met with. Among other things, he says that high-speed geared 
rolls are not a success even in roarse crushing. 

Rolls which have separate journal boxes for the sliding roll cannot be kept 
at an even pressure. This results in unequal openings across the faces, in- 
ferior crushing, end thrusts, and hot boxes. The alleged cur- for this trouble 
(making one roll wider than the other with the idea of making the two fit by 
flanging) is as bad as the original trouble, and results only in decreased capacity 
and increased friction and repair bills. 

Rolls should remain parallel anci truly level and any departure from this 
rule results in end thnists. flanging, and increased frictional resistance. A 
moving roll mounted on a swijiging lever will not remain truly level bemuse 
of the wear of the pin joint. Such a roll should be mounted on a ."liding device 
with large an ti -friction surfaces. If swinging levers are used the spring should 
not multiply on the space between the rolls, but, if possible, reduce so as to 
ensui* smooth ruiming and lessening of shock. All rolls should have swivel 
or ball-and-Bockct journal boxes. 

The application of more power to the fixed than to the movable roll is not 
based on good reasoning. Attempts to run one roll faster than the other are 
ohjwtioiiabie for several reasons, one of which is that the roll is changed from 
a crusher to a grinder. 

All rolls, excepting coarse or roughing rolls, should be provided with feeders 
to deliver a full and unifonn feed. In crushing 0.25-inch ore or coarser, the 
feeder should never let the stream exceed in thickness the maximum diameter 
of the particles. On smaller sizes the principle of "choke-feed" can be used 
to better advantage as regards capacity. This fact is illustrated by the figures 
given in Table 424. 
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Mr. Argall considers that babbitt is better and cheaper for roll bearings 
than broiue. Il Is easy to rebabbitt each time tires are changed, when bull- 
and-#ocket or swivel boxes are used. 

In a mill it is important to have but one size and make of rolls. In this way 
the part!) are interchangeable and less money is thereby tied up in spare parts. 

In Ore Dn-ssing, Vol. I., the author expressed the view that it was wise to 
pUcr Ui<' cheek plate at a di.ftance from the end of the roll equal to one-half the 
diameter of the largi-.st particle fed, in order that the act of crushing shoulil 
mnovt- the flanges from the rolls. 

Up is now inclined to the belief that the advantage so gained is more than 
offwl by the amount of oversize made by the rolls, and therefore advocates the 
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use of cheek plates close up to the ends of the roUa. With this change, how- 
ever, it will t^ necessary periodically to true up the rolls with the emery block, 
or otherwise to avoid the formation of flanges, in order to prevent the ed^ 
of the shells from chipping, and to maintain the rolls in first-class crushing 
order. 




o 



FIG. 581a. 



OF ARGALL ROLLS. 



5943. Argall Rolls. — See Figs. liSla and b. Argall prefers a solid L'- 
shaped frame (1), Fig. 5Slfl, for the moving roll to be mounted in, supported 
on roller bearings (2) of very large area, thus ensuring easy response to spring 
pressure. This U-shaped frame transmits equal pressure from the spring at {3), 
(not shown), through the four tension bolts (4), to the two boxes of the mov- 
able roll. Swivel journal boxes are provided and are cast eoiid without bdto. 
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Recesses in the U frame and in the main roll frame are bored out to fit these 
boxes, which form, at the top, caps to hold the side frame in position. 

The journal boxes also have packing chambers to exclude dust from the 
bearings, while the end adjustment is perfectly taken care of by means of 
collars sliding on featiiers so as to rotate with the shaft, and adjusted by three 
screws passing through the hub of the main drive wheel on the one side, and 
through a split collar (5), Kg, 581 6, clamped to the shaft on the other. 

The driving pulleys are so attached that end movement is impossible. 
They act as collars. Anti-friction collars arc placed between the pulley hubs 
and the ends of the boxes to prevent friction and wear. 

One of these rolls running, under hard service, night and day for nearly two 
years has neither developed defects nor suggested improvements. For six months 
of this time it was operated at a speed of 900 feet per minute, crushing from 
0.1 inch to 0,02 inch; but it was afterwards reduced to 750 feet per minute 
to conform to the practice in that particular mill. 




no. 5816. — SIDE ELEVATION OF ARGALL ROLLS. 



The space between the boxes of the movable and the fixed rolls should be 
filled up solid with various size chuck plates, and one wedge plate to give the 
fine adjustment. Thus, when the tension rods are screwed up to the crushing 
pressure, this pressure docs not come on the journals, but conies rather on the 
chuck plates. 

j 944. Superior Crushing Rolls. — In the Superior Rolls," see Fig. 5R2, 
the movable roll it arranged in such a manner that it can move verj- much out 
of line without bringing any streHscs into the machin<'. The base frame F is 
cast in one piece. The roll is mmlc up of two cone centers and a steel shell. 
One center is pressed on the shaft while the other is split, and hy drawing the 
latter on by means of bolts, the shell is held firmly in place. The hearings of 
the fixed roll are cast directly in the base frame. All four bearings are bab- 
bitted and held in place by cover plates and bolts. The movable pillow block 
P slides oQ the frame F. The bearing box M is capable of turning about a 
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vertical axis. Shims are provided for maintaining a fixed distance between 
the roUs, while a tie rod R runs through the frame, and by means of the springs 
N prevents the movable roll from receding, except when an extraordinarily 
hard object gets into the feed. 

Mill 167 " uses two sets of these rolls 54 X 20 inches. ' These are said to be 
the largest rolls of their kind ever built. The parts are extra heavy through- 
out and are designed for a spring pressure which makes them practically rigid 
rolls. They are carefully housed and special attention is paid to lubrication. 
Removable liners protect all parts coming in contact with the ore. 

J 945. The McFarlanb Parallel Rolls," Fig. 583, are giving satisfac- 
tion in many localities. These rolls are simple in design and easy of adjust- 
ment antl repair. The essential characteristics may be summarized as follows: 

1. Self-contained construction. 2. Removable journal boxes, so arranged 
as to present three new bearing surfaces before requiring rebabbitting; journal- 
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boxes can be rebabbitted on a mandrel. 3. Both journals on the movable 
roll are contained in one heavy sliding saddle. 4. The stresses due to crush- 
ing shocks, spring tension, and belt pull are all parallel, and also parallel with 
the line of motion of the saddle carrying the movable roll. This construc- 
tion ensures parallel alignment of the shells, great rigidity, and a minimura 
number of parts. 

JS 946. Sturtbvaxt Balanced Rolls. — In the Sturtevant wide-faced 
balanced roughing rolln " all four boxes are movable and held in position by 
springs. The object of this construction is to divide the thrust whenever the 
springs yieltl, and also to divide by two the distance through which either 
roll must move under these circumstances, thereby reducing the stresses within 
the machines. In these rolls the spring pressure is not adjustable. An in- 
genious form of bearing is used, whereby only the box is compelled to move 
with the compression of the springs, the pillow block remaining stationaiy. , 
This construction greatly reduces the weight of moving parts and allows t^ I 



rolls to advance and recede more readily than in the usual designs. The ma- 
chine is rfiown in Fig, 584. The base frame is cast in one piece. The bear- 
ings are made up of a pedestal P which encloses the box B. The shaft .S is in 
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contact with the lining L of the box for only half of its circumference. There- 
fore the shaft cannot be cramped in any position although the bearing surface 
of the shaft is further restricted when the rolls arc in operation. By turning 
up the nuts on the tension bolts T, the pressure on the box is relieved and it 
may be removed. When the springs are compressed, due to a hard object 
between the rolls or over-feeding, the only part of this pillow block th^t moves 




FIG. 584, STDBTEVANT RALAl 



is the box B. The box slides on a renewable steel plate !i. An shown in the 
cut, the distance between the rolls is regulated by mcanH of the tluciuled tie- 
Twl M which ia turned by the rod A' through the medium of th(! worm-gear W. 
Tabic 425 contains data given by the Sturtevant Mill Company. 
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TABLE 425. — 8IZEB, POWER, ETC., OP STUBTBVANT BALANCKD BOLLS. 
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FIG. 5856. — CROSS-SECTION OP HUMPHREY 



§947. Humphrey Rolls. — The 36 X IG-inch Humphrey rolls * are shorn 
in section and elevation in Figs. 585o and b. The frame F is cast in one piece 
The rolls are made up of a hub H, two hearts or expansion rings R, and shell S 
The hub is permanently keyed to the shaft and is of au outside diameter equt 
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to the inside diameter of the shell. By reference to the crosa-aection it will 
be seen thut the hub and shell are turned to receive the rings which are in 
section truncated conca. The two opposite rings are drawn toward each other 
by nH'fiiis of bolts B, which hold the shell fimily in place, but allow of its 
bring readily removed. The journal box Is kept in position by the clamp C 
juii) the key K, by means of which bolts and jam nuts are avoided. The collars, 
outside of the boxes, are fasteneil to the shaft by a gib and key similar to a 
atutnp tappet. The movable roll is held in position by a swinging pillow 
block which is supported at its lower end by the shaft M in the cast-iron sup- 
port N. The free, or movable, end of the swinging pillow block is held in 
position by the spring cage D, which in turn is supported by the stmt G with 
which it forma a toggle, since the strut G may tuni about the point //. When 
the rolls are in use, this toggle joint is bent slightly downward, but when it 
ia desired to open the rolls, the lever J serves to overthrow the toggle, and 
the joint in the levee at L prevents injury to the operator. When it is desired 
to replace the rolls for crushing, the lever is taken out of its socket A and turned 
I!SO° and replaced, when the joint at L again prevents a shock to the operator. 
The cast-iron support N for the lower end of the swinging pillow block may 
1ki rained or lowered by means of keys. By this means one roll may be kept 
from overrunning the other, or the rolls may be moved laterally to induce 
even wear, without bruiging any considerable pressure on the collars. This 
adjuatmrnt has been found a satisfactory preventive of heated journals and 
thru:«t bearings. The two pillow blocks are keyed at their lower end to the 
fame shaft M in order that when the springs yield, the two pillow block.^ may 
move together as one member, and preserve the alignment of the movable roll, 
Tliere are no sliims in these rolls. The spreaders X serve to keep the rolls apart. 
The pressure of the springs is adjustable by means of tension-nuts not shown. 
The distance between the rolls is regulated by means of the nut V and the 
jam nuts W. Table 426 gives details as to sizes, power, etc. 

TABLE 426 — SIZES, POWER, ETC., OP HUMPHRKY ROLIJ^. 
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f 948. Rioin Rolls. — Rigid rolls are constructed without springs and are 
therefore positive in action, making but small amount of oversize; for a lump of 
ore that passes through rigid rolls must have at least one dimension of the 
exact size desired. They are less complicated than sprijig rolls and save a 
large amount of re-screening, re-elevating, and re-crushing. 

Springs are used in rolls in order that the rolls may move apart in case 
some foreign object, as a hammer head or drill point, should get into the feed 
by accident. But under these circumstances a considerable amount of over- 
size is fonned invariably, and it frequently happens that, to prevent this evi! 
the springs are set so tight as to become of questionable utility. It is also 
important to note in thii connection that m most mill designs at least part of 
lh4> rolU in use are protected, at some point, from iron objects by cobbing mag- 
net«, screens, or roller feeders. 
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The rigid rolls • of the Denver Engineering Works Company are shown in 
Fig. 586a, and a cross-section through one shaft is given in Fig. 5866. The 




FIQ. 5S6a. — DENVER ENOINEERING WORKS CX)MPANT's RIQIO ROLLS. 



frame is cast in one piece and so designed as to form a continuous box girder 
under the bearings on each side. The shafts are of forged mild steel. The 
bearings are made dust-proof, as shown in the cross-section, by means of the 
adjustable thrust collars on the outside of the bearings; and hemp packing ' 
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between the central, or fixed, portion of the roll and the inward side of the 
bearings. No babbitt is used in the bearings, as the manufacturers maintua 



tbat it is impossible to keep the rolls in strict aligiimeut with babbitted beur- 
iogB, eaptci^iy when rebabbitting. The accurary of aiigniQenl does muth 
lo (Icleniiine the life of the ohell^. The phosphor-bronze bushings are ma- 
chined both inside and out, atid lit into luachine-hniahed seatt;. The rolls are 
iiumI'! up of 11 fixed center, a movable center, and u steel shell. The fixed center 
is forced onto the shaft over a featluT by a hydraulic press and has a bearing 
iiurfaoe one and one-half limes the width of the shell. The movable center 
til drawn onto the fixed ceuler by bulla; and this operation serves to hold the 
BhoU in place, since both centera anti the inner side of the shell are double-cone 
surfnc4>s. An endwise adjustment of the shells ia provided for by means of 
the adjustable thrust collars on the outside of each of the four bearings. To 
uutke tlie necessan.' adjustments for regidating the distance between the rolls 
and tAking up the w-^r of the shells, one set of bearings is provided with adjust- 
ing screws and holding-down bolts working in slotted holes. There are no 
aJiinis. As a safely device to prevent possible damage to the rolls by uncrushed 
material in the feed, each driving pulley is loose on the shaft, and is bolted 
Willi two bolts to a driving fiange, which in turn is keyed to the shaft. These 
bolts uv of standanl ^ize and thread in order to be readily duplicated, and 
are of such diameter that they will shear, if the rolls are subjected to undue 
shock or strain, thereby allowing the pulleys to run free on the shaft and pre- 
venting damage to the rolls. A compression grease cup is mounted on the 
pulley hub to lubricate the shaft and prevent the pulleys from becoming heatetl 
and binding when running free. A collar on the inside of the pulley and the 
fliuige on the outside would prevent the pulleys from moving out of line on the 
shaft in the advent of its shearing these bolts. The rolls, finally, are enclosed 
in a dust-proof housing. 

Rigid rolls are giving satisfactory service in many' places. The shearing 
pins have been found a sufficient precaution against hard-steel or casl-tron 
obj«ctA between the rolls. A set of rigid rolla ' of Iti-inch face by 3G-inch diam- 
eter mule by the Denver Engineering Works Company are used at Mill ISl to 
re-crufth the ,V-inch to g-inch oversize from stamp trommel, when the mortar 
scrrcn of the steam stump ia round punched holes | inch diameter. The ntlla 
re-crush thi« oversize to ^ inch. It is stat^il that the rolls are operated eeo- 
nuitiicaliy and with no difficulty. The roll tires are 3J inches thick when new, 
and arc worn down without turning or truing to | inch or less. They crush 
200 tons a day and r(H|uire 2.1 horse-power. Their success letl to six duplicates 
being instulied in this mill and three similar rolls in the Tamarack mitt. 

5 ftJ0. Sti RTEVANT Centrifugal Rolls. — Centrifugal rolls " are adapted 
only lo rerlain classes of reiluction. They are recommended for finishing, or 
for verj' fine crushing on soft or moderately hard materials. The tires are of 
narrow face and of comparatively largo diameter; thus great crushing pres- 
sure* arc brought to bear on a narrow surface running at higli speed. As 
nariDW tires maj- l>e kept true more easily than wide ones, the product of these 
rollfl ithoulil be e.\;Irenir!y uniform, 

!■%. ."VS? shows the construction of these rolls. The tires T are hehl 
in pittw by llie weights 11', which in turn are held firmly against the tires by 
ihe springs i'^.'*. The weights W are confined in their movements by shoulders 
on the head H. C marks holes for set screws. When it is di'sired to remove 
a tin-, sft wrews an' turned into these holes C and press back the weights 
until the trtnpur of the tire is free from the groove G of the weights. The lire 
ran Iht-n be ^^tipped off and a new one put on. 

ffince the springs hold the weights firmly against the shell, these rolls can 
he ran slowly, in which case centrifugal force is only slightly brought into play. 
~ * ig •' iiiRli speed, these roils utilize the pressure exerted by the cen- 
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trifugal force of the weights as described in Ore Dressing, Vol I , page 75, 
.The roll shafts are not moved back at all in crushing The ttres can each be 
forced back, but without transmitting the shock to the shafts Moreover, 




Fia. 587. — CR088-SF.rriON of sturtevant centrifugal rolls. 

since both the tires move, each moves only half the distance and destructiTO 
shocks ait! lessened. For this reason heavy foundations are unnecessary'. 

g 950. The Fried. Krupp (jutHONWERK * makes high-speed rolls adapted 
for fine crushing (see Fig. 588). These rolls are manufactured in several sizes, 




no. 5S8. — SIDE ELEVATION FRIED. KRUPP HIGH-SPEED BOLLS. 

varjing from 27J inehes in diameter to 47^ inches and from 6 to 8 inches face. 
They are mounted on a strong cast-iron frame of two longitudinal and two 
transverse sidos, which ia secured to the foundation by six bolts. The loww 
parts of the bearings of the fixed roll are cast with the frame in one piece. Tlie 
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earings of the movable roll art united by a horizontal horseshoe yoke, or 
RHting, aiid slide with a large bearing Hurfare, on i^nr responding parts of the 
rami:. By this arrangement, any jainniuig or angular displacement of the 
dU is prevented. The bearings are adapted for ring lubricaliou and are of u 
uitnblft length tor reducing the superficial pressure. 

The rolls have shells of cast sted which are conical insi<le and are secured to 
he conical cores of the rolls by means of draw bolts. These conical cores are 
ij draulically pressed over the ateel shafts. The rolls are pressed againal eath 
ther by rods which boar against the machine frame at the other end by means 
f coiled springs. Square-threaded nuts mounted on the draw rods permit of 
iccurstcly adjusting the space between the rolls. The peripheral velocity 
it the rolls varies from 10 to 26 feet per second; and the output for a pair of 
oils. 37j X bl iiichea, dry-crushing hard lead-blende with silicious gaugue 
tirough I inch, with rolls running 160 revolutions per minute, is 8,250 pounds 
N?r hour. In this case the ore fed was 10 millimeters and under. 

Power retiuired when not crushing is a horse-power; when crushing, IS horse- 
►ower. The longitudinal section of these rolls shows the Fried. Krupp roll- 
hell grinding device in position on the frame. 

j 9-11. Trjplbx Rollh. — The most annoying feature of the old type of 
7oniii*h rolls is the inability to keep the grinding faces true. Numberless 
Ittempts have been made to overcome this trouble, but have given but small 
DeA-surc of success inasmuch as when this evil was corrected another arose 
n its place in nearly every case. 

Triplex rolls" represent a new departure in roll design, the salient feature 
i which is the insertion of a third and larger roll between the faces and at 
ight angles to the two rolls a.s ordinarily used. In this way two crushing 
»ces are obtained where only one was available before. This of itself is 
«rfaups the great improvement; however, other advantages c.\ist hardly 
econd to this. Another important advantage gained by this construction is 
hal the crushing faces are kept true automatically. In the triplex rolls there 
s DO tendency for grooves to form. The reason assigned for this is that the 
mth of any two oppo-^ing points, one being on the periphery of the small roll 
LDd the other on the side or face of the middle or idler roll, cross each other, 
hus making grooving impossible. It has also been found that less spring 
irertsure is ror[uired to crush a certain ore with this type of rolls than is neces- 
ary with the ordinary t>'pe, for the reason that each particle of ore, as it paswa 
letwecn the faces of the triplex rolb, ia subjected to a twisting action, due 

the cross directions in which the opposing faces are moving. This twisting 
ir grinding action, together with the fact that the surfaces are true, makes the 
aachinc a good fine grinder. 

The main frame (1), Fig. o.S9, is cast in one piece with slides planed parallel 
D receive the .sliding saddles (2) which carry the two movable rolls; the spring 
lockctn, as well as the journal seats for the idler roll (5), are cast integral with 
he frame. 

Each of the two main rolls rests in a sliding saddle with special journals 
rid in place by cast-iron caps bolted to the same. These saddles (2) are ma- 
bined on their under sides, and have ample bearing surfaces. 

Each saddle is controlled by two heavy tension roils (6) passing through 
be spring pockets of the main frame. One end of each of these tension rods 
wcun-Iy fasK'ned to the saddle, while the other is provi<Ied with a nut (7) on 
le out(.-r I'nd of the frame when'by the opening l>ctween the roll faces may 
If obtiiiniv). These nuts are locked in place by cast-iron latches (8) securefl 
t the main frame. The spring pressure is secured by a nut (9) and washer (10) 

1 cftcb tension rod, which holds the heavy compression springs against the 
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sprmg pockets in the main frame. These nuts are also locked by a simple 
latch. 

The journals (11) of the main rolls are each cast in one piece turned true 
on the outside to fit the bored seats in the saddles, and provided with flanges 
to fit into turned rcce.sses in the roll centers. They are lined with genuine 
babbitt metal, and can be rotated in their seats so as to present three suc- 
cessive wearing areas to the thrust of the roll shafts. 




FIG. 589. — TRIPLEX ROLLS. 



The rolls ai-e driven by a single belt passing around both pulleys and an- 
idler pulley (12). The idler roll (5) is built up of two roIIed-stcel tires mounted 
on cither side of a steel-plate disc to which they are secured by counter-sunk 
rivets. The center of this di«c is provided with cast-iron flanges bored to fit 
the shaft to which it is keyed. 

The capacity of these rolls is two or three times that of ordinary rolls crush- 
ing from and to the same sizes. The rolls are not intended for use as roughing 
rolls, but rather for fine crushing. 

The results obtained on crushing a tungsten ore through 30 mesh were aa 
given in Table 427. 



TABLE 427. — 


SIZING TEST C 
TKIPLBX 


F CRUSHED 
ROLLS. 


PRODUCT FROM 


Through 30m«h 
80 ■■ 
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These rolls are reported" to be giving excellent satisfaction in several 
localities. 

§ 952, The Humboldt Engineering Wobks Company '• manufactures 
high-speed belted spring rolls for fine crushing. These rolls are very heavily 
constructed, and have nearly three times the capacity of ordinary low-speed 
roUs. The tires are made of the best Siemens-Martin rolled steel. The Hum- 
boldt Company manufactures several sizes of these rolls having capacities 
varying from 5} tons to 20 tons per hour. 




FIG. 590. — mclanahan's single roll crusher 



5 953. Single-Roll Crusher. — The McLanahan and Stone " single-roll 
crusher is intended for crushing phosphate rock, limestone and iron ore. It 
is not intended for fine crushing nor for use in cases where a mmimum amount 
of dust is to be made. As shown in Fig. 590, it consists of a roll R with either 
chilled teeth or corrugations T, which operates in front of a breaking plate P. 
The roll and plate are made of charcoal iron. The position of the roll is fixed, 
while the plate may be moved by means of the bolts B and the wood blocks S. 

The makers give the data shown in Table 428. 

TABLE 428. — Mclanahan's single-roll crusher. 



Si«. 


Wd,h.. 


h™-po-«. 


latUlncho. 
iSisa " 


T.20D poumb, 

loiooo " 


IS 
20 

26 



The International Phosphate Company, Columbia, Tennessee, in a letter 
to the makers, states th^t it finds the machine entirely satisfactory for crush- 
ing phosphate rock. 

The Allegheny Ore and Iron Company, of Clifton Forge, Virginia, reports 
favorably of this crusher, and cites one machine that crushed 20,000 tons of 
phosphate rock without repairs. 

The capacity, as reported by these two authorities, is from 150 to 300 tons 
a day when cnishing to 3-inch cube. 
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This machine may be fed slabs of phosphate rock 6 inches thick by 20 to 
30 inches square, which are reduced to 3-inch cubea directly; limestone fed 1 
inch to i inch in size may be crushed to f inch. 

§ aw. CORRHUATED RoLLS AND RoLLS WITH INSERTED TeBTH, — Rolls 

.with inserted teeth,' and corrugated rolls, arc used for crushing coal, rock- 
salt, phosphate rock, etc., as such rolls are well adapted to crushing soft ma- 
terials. Where pointed teeth are used they arc individually attached, or the 
teeth arc cast on segments which are bolted to the roil body. 

The inserted teeth seem to be the most satisfactory,' for when a tooth 
is broken it is only necessary to extract it and insert another in its place. 
Further, in case the character of the material to be crushed changes, the teeth 
may be changed to suit the new requirements without any interference with 
the main part of the machine. 

The Allis-Chaliners 211 X 21-inch roHs with inserted teeth are shown id 
Fig. 591. 




FIG. 591. 



LMERS TOOTHED ROLLS. HOUSING REMOVED. 



One roll is driven directly, and the second roll is geared to the first. The 
bases of the pillow blocks rest on sole plates fitted with adjusting keys to regu- 
late the distance between the rolls, while this adjustment is made by means 
of a screw in the (rase of the corrugated rolls. To prevent breakage, in case a 
hard object gets between the rolls, there is an elliptical shell of cast iron between 
the movable Ijearing and the shoulder which supports it. This shell is only 
sufficiently strong to withstand the pressure due to crushing rock, and any 
undue strain causes it to break, allowing the rolls to move apart. The teeth 
are drop-forged, their points are tempered, and their shanks turned so that 
they are readily pressed into the holes in the roll body. The largest of the 
rolls with teeth are supplied with two alternating sizes of teeth. 

Only one size of corrugated rolls is made by Allis-Chalmers: 6J inches 
diameter by 12-inch face. In plants using toothetl rolls for coal crushing, it 
is customary to install two or three sizes. The larger rolls, which are termed 
the " main rolls," are from 24 inches diameter by 48 inches face to 42 inches 
diameter by 52 inches face. These rolls take material as large as the run of 
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mine coal, or lumps up to 12 and 16 inches diameter, and reduce it to about 
*2J or 3 inches; and the smaller rolls, known as the "Pony," "Chestnut," and 
"Bone" rolls reduce it further. The velocity of the points of the teeth for 
anthmcite coal crushing ia about 1,000 feet a minute; for salt and phosphate 
about 7oO feet a minute. The teeth on the main rolls are usually arranged 
in rows opposite each other, while in the amaller roils they are staggered. It 
is possible to fit a set of the smaller rolls with heavy teeth, staggered, so that 
they will take reasonably large pieces and reduce them quite fine. A reduction 
of from a maximum of 8 inches to 1 inch has been successfully effected by rolls 
!$ inches in diameter by 24-inch face; but this practice is not recommended 
as it is extremely hard on the rolls. 

Data on the approximate capacity and horse-power of the toothed rolls are 
given by the Allis-Chalmers Company in Table 429. 

TABLE 429. - 



OiunHH. 


,SS. 


T.SfS?l(™,. 


HoTBC power. 


•i 

M 

8 


1 


Kg 

100 in aw 

ITS Id 225 

2M 



Intermediate sizes of the toothed rolls, besides those shown in the first two 

columns, are available. 

5 955. Sturtevant Roll Shell Turning Device. — A portable shell 

turning device " is manufactured by the Sturtevant Mill Company (see Fig. 

A pulley P drives the fly-wheel of the rolls 

by means of the wooden roll W. The pres- 
sure delivered by the wooden roll is regulated 

by the scrr-w 6". The lathe tool T ia made 

to fit the Sturtevant rolls, and is attached 

to the roll frame directly, when the tire may 

be turned true. 

i 956. Truing Roll Shells with an 

Emekv Wheel. — The Fried. Krupp Gru- 

Bonwerk * also manufactures a device for 

l?rin<ling roll sheila (see Fig. 588). The ap- 
paratus ia mounted upon the machine frame 
an<l pressed against the rolls either by a 
oountor-weight or by means of a spring. 
This device is an emery wheel, movably 
moiintrd in a bracket or standard and 
making 180 revolutions per minute. The rolls may bo ground during the 
Working of the mill whenever grinding ia necessar>-. 

j5 9o7. Matertal-s for Wearing Parts. — Rolled-ateel sheila ' are in- 
variably used for crushing rolls to obtain the beat results. Chilled iron has 
bxf'ti used to some extent and is still used in aomn tiistrirts. The wearing life 
of roUftd steel is usually bo much better than of any other material that its use 
M becoming more and more general. Manganese steel '• has been used to 
Mome extent for shells, but it does not seem to be ae uniform in wearing qualities 
tts the rolled steel. It tends to wear in grooves, and it is difficult to keep the 




592. — 3turtkvant roll 
shell turning device. 
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faces dressed as evenly as is desired. With roll shells 30 to 36 inches in diameter 
the shrinkage strain is enormous, and if the core in the mold is not removed 
quickly there is a possibility of a strain remaining in the metal, which does 
not become apparent as a crack until after the shells have been put into use. 
In other cases the material is softer and is more inclined to flow or peen out 
at the edges. 

In the anthracite coal fields, manganese steel toothed rolls have practically 
displaced the inserted tooth roll, not only costing less than the inserted tooth 
roll, but lasting at least twice as long. Chilled cast-iron toothed rolls were 
also used extensively at one time, but, because of their short life, they are 
practically displaced by the manganese steel. Corrugated rolls made of man- 
ganese steel are also coming into use in the anthracite coal fields for crushing 
bony or slaty coal, and in working old culm piles for merchantable coal. 

§ 958. Life of Wearing Parts. — Table 430 gives the wear on four pairs 
of rolls in use at Mill 139.** 



TABLE 430. — LIFE OF WEARING PARTS. 



No. 1 Rolls 
No. 2 Rolls. 

No. 3 Rolls. 

No. 4 Rolls 





Part. 



Shells 

Cheek Plates 

Babbitt for Bearings 

Shells 

Cheeks 

Bashings 

Followers 

Shells 

Checks 

Bushings 

Followers 

Shells 

Cheeks 

Bushings 

Followers 



Material. 



Latrobc Steel 
Cast Iron . . . 



Midvale Steel 
Cast Sted . . . . 

Bronze , 

Cast Iron . . . . 
Midvale Steel . 
Cast Steel . . . . 

Bronze 

Cast Iron . . . . 
Midvale Steel . 
Cast Steel . . . . 

Bronze 

Cast Iron 



Ufc. 
Days. 


Weight. 


Cost. Cents 

per Pound. 

New. 


New. 
Pounds. 


Old. 
Pounds. 


112 

112 

180 

137 

137 

360 

360 

77 

77 

360 

360 

95 

91 

360 

360 


5,124 

60 

55 

10,416 

110 

45 

390 

5.200 

54 

47 

390 

17,285 

80 

40 

225 


674 

30 



704 

60 





920 

27 





7,655 

40 






8.35 
8.7 

45.0 
5.22 
8.70 

33.0 
7.7 
5.22 
8.70 

33.0 
7.70 
5.22 
8.70 

33.0 
9.05 



Sells. Cents 

per Pound. 

Old. 



0.68 
0.68 
0.00 
0.68 
0.68 

16.5 
0.08 
0.68 
0.68 

16.5 
0.68 
0.A8 
0.68 

16.5 
0.68 



Net Cost. 

Cents per 

Ton. 



0.883 

omas 
ojm 

0.872 

0.0148 

0.00825 

0.0166 

0.656 

0.01115 

0.00662 

04)166 

1.872 

ombi 

0.00733 
0.0113 



Further dotaila with regard to the life of wearing parts will be found under 
the description of Mills 144 and 173. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

STEAM, PNEUMATIC, AND SPRING STAMPS. 

§ 959. Stamps. Their Principle, Purpose, and Classification.— 
Stamps are probably the oldest form of device for crushing rock in preparation 
for concentration. They may be preliminary crushers, reducing the ore only 
so far that it may be eaj^ily and economically handled by the fine grinders, 
or they may be used as final crushers. In all cases they are generally fed with 
a product that has been reduced to a standard size by a preliminary breaker. 
The feed should always be automatic in order to obtain an even and constant 
supply of ore between the shoe and the die. 

The stamp consists of a vertical stem with a shoe on the lower end striking 
on an iron or ste(»l die. The ore, resting on the die, is cnished by the blow 
given it by the shoe. In order to limit the size of discharge from the battery 
where the ore is crushed, a screen is used. Material fine enough to pass throu^ 
this goes on for further treatment. Coarse ore which has not been reduced 
sufficiently in size to pass through falls back under the stamp to be further 
reduced in size. Crushing is carried on cither dry or wet, but, on account of 
the great amount of dust resulting from dry crushing, water is generally intro- 
duced. The water also greatly increases the capacity. 

Stamps find their greatest field in crushing gold ore, when the metal is finely 
disseminated, and also for crushing native copper rock. They are used for 
re-cnishing jig middlings and certain other classes of ore. It is, however, not 
advisable to use stamps for crushhig ore where the mineral to be saved is brittle 
or occurs in large masses, on account of excessive sliming and consequent loss. 

Stamps are grouped into difT(»rent classes according to the way in which 
power is applied for striking the blow. 

(a) Steam starnps, which are raised and forced down by means of a steam 
piston. 

(b) Pneumatic y hydraulic, and spring stamps, which are raised and forced 
down by a crank, but cushion the shock to the stamp on the crank by an air 
cushion, water cushion, or spring. 

(r) Lever stamps, which are lifted and forced down by means of a lever, 
wath a spring to take up the shock and to give flexibility to the stamp. 

(d) Gravity stamps, which are raised by cams, but drop by gravity. In 
this class the velocity is limited to that due to the force of gravity, while in 
others an outside accelerating force is added to gravity. 

In this chapter will be treated stamps falling under the first three heads. 
Gravity stamps will be treated alone in a later chapter. 

Steam Stamps. 

§ 960. Principles of Action. — The steam stamp consists of a verticil 
stem w^iich is raised and forced down by steam. To the top of the stem » 
fixed a piston which runs in a steam cylinder. A chilled cast-iron dioe k 
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to the bottom of the stem. The ore is broken between the shoe 
J which rests on the base of the mortar. The mortar has one or more 

limit the size of the discharged particles. The ore is discharged 
er through the screen which has an opening of from i^y ^ i inch, 
imps are exclusively used for crushing the native copper rock of the 
^erior region. For a full description of steam stamps the reader is 
to Vol. I., pages 113 to 143 of Ore Dressing. 

^ordberg steam stamp ' is the most important recent addition to the 

amps for the native copper mills of Lake Superior. The following 

er to the Nordberg stamp unless otherwise stated. 

. Foundations, Anvil Blocks, Mortar Beds, Sills, and Girders. 

jtamp rests on a 

ncrete foundation 

5 18 feet long, 18 

, and 16 feet deep. 

rtar bed or anvil 

shovvTi in Fig. 593 

composed of four 

^he base is rectan- 

1 measures 9 feet by 
inches. The body, 
cylindrical, is made 
ree horizontal sec- 
)se outside diameter 

These four pieces 
>out 80 tons, and 
?tly on the founda- 
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FIG. 593. — ANVIL BLOCK OF 

STAMP. 



NORDBERG STEAM 



Qortar is a circular 
ed casting, 7 feet in 
iameter and 21 feet 

which the cavity is 4 feet in diameter and 2 feet deep. This mortar 
[h1 with suitable lugs for fastening on the screen frame above by bolts, 
iiortar block below by links. The screen frame consists of four dis- 
?ces 2 J feet high, on which rests the top plat(j attached by bolts, 
screen (1), which is cylindrical, see Figs. 591a and 6, is held between 
ar and the top plate (2). It is surrounded by a cylindrical splash 
) which has discharge oi)enings at the bottom. The stamped stuff 
*s through the screen and these openings into a trouj»;h (4) which is 
he mortar block proper. This trough has replaceable liners, and dis- 
')n opposite sides of the stamp into launders. The top plat(» is pro- 
th openings for the stamp stem and for feeding the copper rock, 
rame is independent of the anvil block and rests on two sills and two 
yv'hich in turn rest on the foundation. The sills are of a hollow box 
the main sills are 14 feet 2 inches long and the girders are 14 feet 9 

Tame (see Figs. 595a and h) consists of four heavy round columns, 
'ther at the top by a rectangular casting which also serves as a support 
team cylinder. The lower ends of the columns are bolted at the ends 
vlers and the sills. Th(\se four columns suppoi-t the guides by distance 
id tie rods. These are placed about two-thirds of the way up the 
ind in addition to holding the guides in place, serve to stiffen the 
-ucture. 
. PwTON, Piston Rod, Dash Pot, Flange, Revolving Pulley^ 
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CAMF Stem, Stamp Shoe. — These parts are put together, proportioned, and 
Bd &a has been described iu Vol. I., Ore Dressing. Their total weight is 
500 pounds. 

§ 9G3. tiTBAM CxuNDER, Valves, AND Valve Gears. — The Nordberg 
AnufacturiDg Company builds both single and compound cylinder steam 
ianips. 

j964. Sinqle-Cylinder Stamps. — The cylinder is generally 20 inches in 
iamctcr with a 24-im'h stroke. It is fitted with 4 valves of the Corliss type, 

h of them driven by its own eecentrif. The valve arm, instead of being 
eyed to the valve stem, is held iu place by an adjustable coiiiieclion. In this 
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FIG. 59oa. — NORUBERa STEAM 
STAMP. 



-SIDE ELEVATION. 



»y all the valves are independent of each other, and each one can be set and 
Ijusted so as to give the best residts. This is a very simple operation, as 
le lap can be changtid by turning two sot screws in the adjustable connections 
(tween the valve stem and the valve arm, and the angular advance can be 
i&ngei) by turning the eccentric on the shaft to which it is clamped. 

In order to show clearly the valve setting at all times, there is a brass dial 
pn»enting a cross-section of the valve seat and port, fastened on the end 
the valve bonnet. Inside of this dial there is a second dial representing a 
DSH-section of the valve; the inner dial being carried by the valve stem, 
pe relative positions of these dials show the valve positions at all times, 
ic graduations which are provided also indicate the amount of lap. The 
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exhaust valves are driven through wrist plates; the inlet valves are driven 
direct from the eccentrics. The eccentrics for the bottom of the cylinder are 
mounted on a shaft driven at a uniform speed by a belt from an independent 
engine. The eccentrics for the top of the cylinder are mounted on a second 
shaft driven from the first shaft by a drag link called disc and link motion. 
The center of this second shaft is offset, thus causing the second shaft to move 
at a non-uniform speed. This gives the top valves very quick opening and 
closing motions. 

The throttle valve is made with separate passages to the top and bottom 
valves. The steam to the bottom of the cylinder can be throttled to any de- 
sired extent. A stamp of this type having a cylinder 20 X 24 inches was 
tested by Prof. O. P. Hood at Mill 181. The results were as follows: Boiler 
pressure, 118.8 pounds per square inch; strokes of stamp per minute, 102.8; 
weight of stamp, 5500.0 pounds; vacuum (absolute pressure), 3.6 pounds per 
square inch; tons of rock per ton of coal, 61.61 tons; tons of rock per 24 hours, 
550.4 tons; tons of rock per horse-power-hour 0.1164 tons. 




Top Steam 
Scale I Inch -60 Pounds 



-24r-hidi-Stroke- 



FIG. 596a. — INDICATOR DIAGRAM. TOP STEAM NORDBERG 20 BY 24-INCH 

STAMP. 



The coal consumption is for driving the stamp head only, and does not 
include the pump or mill engine. 

The coal contained 2.89% moisture and 5.90% ash and clinker. The steam 
contained 0.6% moisture. The rock crushed was Kearsage amygdaloid. Dia- 
grams taken in this test are given in Figs. 596a, 5966, and 596c. 

§ 965. Cross-Compound Stamps. — Some stamps operating on the abo\'e 
principle have been built cross-compounded. These are not used at present 
partly because the clearance under the pistons is large, but mainly because, 
the two cylinders are on separate stamps. There are frequently periods ii: 
which one stamp must be out of commission in order to change a shoe, andj 
when this happens both stamps must be stopped, causing great waste of time. 

§ 966. Tandem or Steeple-Compound Stamps. — The most recent desitfl 
of the Nordberg steam stamp is the tandem-compound type, also called steqj 
compound, see Figs. 597a and b. The sill, mortar frame, etc., are the a* 
in this type as for the single-cylinder type. The high-pressure cylinder 
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e top of the frame and the low-pressure on top of the high-pressure 
'he high-pressure cylinder takes steam on both sides of the piston, 
v-pressure takes steam only on the down stroke. Steam from the 
e cylinder is exhausted into a receiver from which it passes to the 
cylinder. The piston clearance in the lower end of the cylinder of 



Bottom Steam 
Scale 1 Inch^ 60 PoOndd 




-24-lR6h-Stroke- 



FIG. 5966. — BOTTOM STEAM. NORDBERG STAMP. 
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FIG. 596r. — VELOCITY DIAGRAM. 




up is, as a rule, vor^' large, as it must be made to suit a worn-down 
^. When new shoos and dies are put in, the clearance is of course 
In addition to this, the depth of rock on the die adds to the clear- 
therefore evident that the making of the low-pressure C3'linder, 
5, is better policy than trying to run it double-acting, with the 
large clearance space. The above stamp has therefore a greater 
tan either a single-acting or a cross-compound stamp. 
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FIQ. 597a. — NORDBERa STEEPLE-COHPOUND STAUP. 
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The high-pressure valve gear is the same as for the single-cylinder machine. 
The low-pressure valves are driven from the first motion shaft through wrist 
plates, and the inlet valve is fitted with releases, gear, and dash pot. 

Diagrams taken from a stamp of this type are shown in Figs. 598a, 6, and c. 
In the case of the stamp tested, the total striking weight was 7,480 pounds, the 
area of the shoe 285.63 square inches, and the weight of the stamp per square 
inch of area was 27.5 pounds. The steam pressure was 150 pounds, and the 
stamp was making 103 drops per minute. 

§ 967. Comparative Performance of Single and Compound-Cylinder 
NoRDBERG Stamps. — The test, the results of which are given in Table 431, 
was made on stamps running at Mill 181 crushing Kearsage amygdaloid. Each 
test covered a period of 24 working days. 



TABLE 431. — COMPARATIVE TEST ON SINGLE AND COMPOUND NORDBERG STAMPS. 



Tons rock per ton of coal 

Tons rock per 24 hours 

Steam pressure pounds per square inch 

Steam cylinders' diameters and stroke in inches 




Compound. 



88.3 
709.3 
148 
( 154 by 24 
i 32 by 24 



Difference. 


Units. 


Percent. 


25.5 
154.9 


40.6 
28 















The tests were made with great care in order to compare the two types of 
stamps, and as a result of these tests the Osceola and Tamarack mills were 
rearranged so that only steeple-compound stamps were used. The Osceola 
altered seven and the Tamarack five single stamps, making them steeple-com- 
pound. 

Tests have also been made with the Nordberg steeple-compound stamps in 
comparison with their single-cylinder stamps at Mill 180. In this mill there 
were substituted steeple-compound cylinders for the plain cylinder. The work 
of changing the stamp mill was to be paid for by the saving effected by the 
compound stamps, and the agreement was that the compound stamps should 
be charged with whatever extra labor or repairs and lubrication they would 
require in excess of that necessary for a single stamp. The changes were paid 
for in less than two years. 

In the latest designs of steam stamps a removable bushing is introduced 
in the cylinders. This makes a very convenient arrangement, as the bushing 
can be replaced quickly when worn, doing away with the necessity of reboring 
the cylinders. This plan is used both in the simple and in the compound 
stamps. 

An efficient indicator is absolutely necessary on a stamp in order that its 
efficiency may be determined and the valves properly adjusted. It is also 
necessary that the indicator motion be such that it shows the clearance on 
every card. For this purpose an indicator is used very much like the original 
Watt design, which has, instead of the revolving drum, a sliding table operated 
by a rod positively connected to the stamp shaft. There are stationary marks 
on the guides of this table, the relation of which to marks on the table itself 
indicates the clearance in the cylinder, the two sets of marks corresponding 
when the piston touches the head. 

The efficiency of the compound stamps depends very greatly upon the 
perfect vacuum which can be maintained on the under side of the low-pressure 
piston. In this space is maintained, by means of a device known as areculator, 
practically the same vacuum as in the condenser. By examining indicator 
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FIG, 598a. — HIGH-PRESSURE BLOW CARD. 




FIG. 598c. — LOW-PRESSURE BLOW CARD, 
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cards from older types of stamps, it is seen that an absolute back pressure 
averaging from 5 to 8 pounds exists; and experiments show that by carr>'ing 
a better vacuum, a correspondingly lower back pressure is not obtained. This 
is largely due to the high velocity of the stamp shaft when it goes down, causing 
correspondingly high speeds in the exhaust ports. If this back pressure could 
be removed in a single-cylinder stamp, there would be a very material increase 
in efficiency. On the lower side of the low-pressure piston of a compound 
stamp there is no exhaust, and consequently it is easy to maintain therein a 
vacuum nearly as high as that in a condenser. This, of course, produces a 
much stronger blow. 

§ 968. It may be of interest to compare the above figures with a test made 
at Mill 182 * upon a steam stamp of the Allis-Chalmers type. This stamp had 
24-inch cylinder with 25-inch stroke and made 102.9 strokes per minute, using 
steam at 100 pounds pressure. The results obtained are given in Table 432. 
Mill 182 is reputed to be using a simple stamp made in their own shops which 
is giving satisfaction. This stamp has 20-inch cylinder with 25-inch stroke, 
makes 107.58 strokes a minute, and uses steam at 142 pounds pressure. The 
capacity of this stamp is given at about 1,000 tons per 24 hours. It must, of 
course, be taken into account that the rock crushed by these stamps is softer 
than the Kearsage amygdaloid which is crushed at Mill 181. For oth^r details 
concerning steam stamps at various mills the reader is referred to the descrip- 
tions of Mills 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, and 182 in Chapter XLI. 

TABLE 432. — TEST OF SIMPLE STAMP AT MILL 182. 



Running Time. 


ToDsof Rork. 


Stopped for Repairs. 


Actual Time Run. 


Hours. 

2 

1 


Minutes. 

20 
20 
30 
10 
30 
10 


Hours. 

23 
23 
23 
21 
23 
22 


Minutes. 

40 
40 
30 
50 
30 
50 


778.125 
760.975 
718.725 
724.250 
791.725 
792.350 


Total 5 




139 




4566.150 



Time stopped for repairs, 5 hours; actual time run, 139 hours; tons of rock 
stamped for the week, 4r)66.ir)0; tons of rock stamped a day actual, 761.025; 
tons of rock stamped per 24-hour run, 788.00; steam pressure, 135, pounds 
por square inch. 

§ 9G9. Discharges for Steam Stamps. — For discharging nugget copper 
from the inortiirs of steam stamps while the stamps are in operation two kinds 
of discharges are usihI : the Krause mortar discharge and the mortar jig discharge. 

The Krause mortar discharge consists of a 4-inch pipe entering the side of 
the mortar 12 inches above the die and half-way up the staves. The pipe 
slopes down outwardly at an angle of about 45® and has a side pipe entering 
through a ttn^ and admitting a steady flow of water; in fact it is a hydraulic 
classifier. The splash and turmoil in the mortar continually bring nuggets 
of copptT and pieces of rock into the entrance of the pipe at the upper end. 
The copper nuggets can find their way down to the lower end of the pipe against 
the rising current of water while the rock fragments cannot do so. At the 
lower end tlu^e is a d(»\ ice something like a molasses spigot. The nuggets 
an^ drawn ofT periodically by opening this. In one of the amygdaloid mills 
of the Lake Superior district, 12.83 ^ of the total copper in the rock fed to 



mpa is saved by the Xrausc diechargc in a product assaying 96%1 

ii Mortar jig has within the mortar four jigging sieve boxee, two on e 
if the mortar. The jigging sieves are about 4 inches by 12 inches witW^ 
1 holes and a. depth of about 6 inches. The top of the sieve boxes is abou^ 
;hes above the die. The four plungers, 6 X 12 inches in size, are outsida^ 
lortar and are operated by eccentrics much as in an ordinary jig, 
>p(rna above the screen for removing large nuggets and a gate opens below i 
moving small nuggetjj from the hutch. The amount of copper saved by 1 
levicc is far beyoinl what formerly was obtained when the nuggets were , 
removed at the time of changing a shoe. 



Pneumatic Stamps. 

J70. The stamps in this class stand intermediate in position betweesfl 
.y and steam stamps. They possess the relatively light weight of ths-l 
r and are designed to strike the heavy blow of the latter. Owing to thaf 
live wear to which these stamps are subjected, the repair bill has been! 

in general to be much against them. The stamps are operated by &I 
, ronneeting rods, croas-hoad, and cylinder. Compressing the air in thoW 
ler cushions the shock on the crank, 
irovicU's for the variable height of 
targe in the mortars, 
le aim is to strike the blow before 
ank reaches its lowest point. This 
litates the use of the cushion as the 

of the ore varies, and some sort of 
nty device to prevent breakage in 

pick point or other hard unyielding 
; should get into the battery. It 
»cn a problem to invent this device 
ishioning. For the above reasons 
fTK of stamp is not gaining ground. 
u types are shown in Vol, I., pages 



I 



TDHAULic Stamps. 

KTt, Stamps under this head work 
out the same principle as the pneu- 

stamps, with the exception that a 

cushion is used. The Dennystamp' 

water cushion as a new device, and 

uat«<d by a crank, connecting rod, 

It was invented by George A. Denny, 

ran it in the Witwatersrand very 

wfully. 

jfcrring to the detail section, Fig. 

A 18 the crank shaft which is con- 
i to cylinder B by a cmnk arm, 
ig the cylinder to reciprocate. Each 
' I east with an annular space 
~* 1 opening B^ connects this 

r end of the cylinder. A gland B^ and stuffing box B, serve 




PIG. 599o. — DETAIL SECTION J 
OF CYLI.NDEH. DENNV HY-t.^ 
DRAULIC STAMP. 
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the upper guides Water is supplied to the water chamber B, by a telescopic 
connection E. The bottom end of the cylmder has an outlet for surplus water. 
This outlet has a telescopic pipe leading to a water channel m the lower stem 
guide, and has a screw plug at the side by opening which the stamp is brought 







FIG. 599b. — - CK08S-SECTION. 



■ HYDRAULIC STAMP, 



to rest. Four guide sleeves B, arc provitled, which slide on guide rods C. 
The whole arrangement is supported by a plate G, attached to the king posts. 
The bottom end of the piston rod is tapered and driven tight into a cast-iron 
adjusting sleeve L and is further secured by a cotter. In Figs. 5996 and c, 
the lower end of the sleeve L is bored out to take the top of the stem M, the 
stem being held in position by a gib and key. A collar M^ is forged on this 
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junl below the sleeve L. This collar prevents the stem from slipping up J 
ilpcve and allows the pompensaliiig washers Jl/, to be iniiertcd between'! 
■ollor and the sleeve to take up wear. They also keep the total length I 
It' (ailing parts nearly constant. A groove L^ in the sleeve permits of an j 




s rihain turning the stem. The top end of the sleeve is also flanged and 
i/pta is hung up by this projection. The stamp i.-? turned by means of the 
*i,^tht chain A', and a rarhct and pawl which works in but one direction. ' 
ntidcs are iihown in Fig. 599(1 The action which takes place during j 
E Uie cylinder is as follows : 
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The stamp, when resting on the die and having the cylinder at the bottom 
of the stroke, opens the water port, admitting water to the bottom of the cylin- 
der. As the cylinder ascends, the port is gradually closed owing to the piston 
remaining stationary. The water consequently being forced partly through 
the gradually closing port into the water chamber, and partly through the 
passage into the hollow piston, compresses the air in the latter. As the port 
closes and the velocity of the cylinder increases, the pressure of the air in the 
hollow piston gradually increases until it is sufficient to raise the stamp at the 
speed with which the cylinder is then moving. This " pick up " of the stamp 
is not instantaneous owing to the cushioning effect of the air and water The 
piston and cylinder then continue to move together and as the cylinder velocity 
increases until about mid stroke the atr m the hollow piston which has a prcs- 
sure duo to the ma\unum accelerating force exerted by the c>lmder on the 
piston re-e\pands after niid stroke is passed and does work on the piston, 



^,«viwn(t»i\>| 




FIG 599rf — GLIDE BLOCK O* DhNNY STAMP. 



sending it upwards at a greater speed than that of the cylinder. When tiw 
cylinder reaches the top of its stroke, it stops momentarily, but the piston, 
owing to its acquired momentum, continues its upward course for a certiin 
period. Before the piston reaches its highest point, the cylinder has begun 
its downward stroke; consequently the water port is opened and water is 
admitted to the bottom of the cylinder. The piston descends freely and inde- 
pendently of the cylinder, and, as it descends under the action of gravity, iti 
speed gradually incrtmses over that of the cylinder, and the water is driven 
through the open port back into the water chamber. The stamp strikes the 
ore before the cylinder reaches the bottom of its stroke; consequently the cylin- 
der overruns the piston, thus opening the water port again, admitting water 
into the cylinder to make up any deficiency, and the cycle is repeated, -^s 
in the first half of the downward stroke the cj'linder velocity is greater than 
the piston velocity, it follows that the friction of the walls of the cylinder agtiinst 
the piston, and of the gland and stuffing box against the piston rod, gives tbt 
stamp an increased momentum over that produced by me action of gravitT 
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This increaaed momentum is such that in the lower half of the down- 
'wxl etroke, whea the piston is moving at a greater velocity than the cylinder 
id Hie friction of the parts mentioned is retarding tlie motion of the piston, 
It final blow of the stamp on the ore ia greater than if tho stamps fell through 
ic action of gravity alone. 

lu pmrtice the work of this stamp has been Batisfaetory in all refipccts 
Ut one, namely, the cost of maintenance of the pistons. The 
ill uutler Air, Denny's charge gave on an average 124 blows 
minute, as against an average of 100 blows bj' gravity stampa. 
'he average capacity being between 9.2 tons per stamp per day 
rhen new shoes and dies were on, and 8.4 tons when they 
worn. No trouble was found with the cranks or connect- 
ig rods. The power required to operate the five stamps was 
lightly in excess of that needed for 10 gravity stampH. 

Levek Stamps. 

$ 972, The stamps under this head are raised and forced 
lown hy a lever and sliding block with springs to act as a flexi- 
le connection between the lever and the stamp stem and also 
absorb the vibrations of the stamp. 

5973. Rapid Economy Stamps.'^ The basic principle of 

he Rapid Economy Stamp is that instead of raising the stamps 

ty cams as in the California type, the stamps are operated by 

lever, eccentric, and sliding block. The operating mechanism 

shown in Fig. 600. 

The eccentric b on the eccentric shaft a turns inside of the 
foke c. This causes the lever to oscillate backwards and for- 
'tirds around the shaft / as a center. The forks g are con- 
leeted to the cross-head V This cross-head is attached to the 
tern OS shown in the cut. As the eccentric rotates, it causes the 
orks g ta rise and fall alternately, and the stamp to reciprocate. 
The springe i being balanced cio not cause the blow. They 
usbion the stamp and permit of " take up " as the thickness of 
he shoes and dies vary. They also act as a safety device in 
a nut. pick point, or other hard, unyielding material is fed 
to the batterj', besides causing the stamps to rotate. tig. 600. — 

The writer has found in his visits to mills and study of con- rapid econ- 
intrating machinery, that machines which have helical springs o.my stamp. 
BWiecting their reciprocating parts are not looked upon with opbu.vting 
ivor by the mill men. The writer ia not informed whether the mechanism. 
pring has given trouble in this stamp. 

The use of the lever permits of a very hard blow being stmck, and allows 
»m 200 to 22.5 drops a minute. 
The makers claim large capacity and small power consumption for this stamp. 

niBLIOGKAPHT or P.VEtJMJlTrr, IlTDRAriJC, SpRlNG, ANll LbVER StAMPR. 

IMvat« communication and pamphlet entitled "Deragn and Working of O0I1I Mill Equip- 
auail," by G. A. Eipnny. 
t. Private (■omniiinication and catalo^e from Rapid Economy Stamp Mill Company, Son 
Francisco, California. 

BiBLioonAPBT or Steasi Stamps. 
KordhfTg; Uanufacturin^ Company. Milwaukee, Wiaconmn. Blue-prints and details con- 

cvminc (eats. 
Phielrfu, Jainrt W,, Hancock, Micliignn. Private communication regarding (Juincy 
(tUunp milU, steam itamps, etc. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

GRAVITY STAMPS. 

§ 974. Principle of Action. — Gravity or drop stamps are lifted by cams and 
fall by gravity. For a full discussion of gravity stamps, see Ore Dressing, Vol. 
I., pages 144 to 230. Gravity stamps, besides finding an extended use in the 
crushing of ores for amalgamation, cyanidation, or concentration, are finding 
use for re-crushing middlings from jigs and other concentrating machines. In 
some localities, for example, in Clear Creek County, Colorado, mill men" con- 
sider stamps with low discharge to be the best kind of a re-crushing apparatus. 

G. Caetani,' see Table 433, gives a comparative sizing-assay test of products 
resulting from the crushing of jig middlings; first, by stamps, and second, by 
Huntington mills. This table may serve as a comparison between the kind 
of work done by stamps and that done by Huntington mills. Apparently 
there is very little difference in the results produced. The reasons given by 
mill men for preferring stamps are that stamps rec^uire less attention and 
fewer repairs. Some mill men declare that less sliming results from the use 
of stamps. This undoubtedly may be true in the case of some ores. 



TABLE 433. — STAMP VERSUS HUNTINGTON MILL. COMPARATIVE SIZING-ASSAT 
TEST OF PRODUCTS OF BOTH MACHINES CRUSHING JIG MIDDLINGS. 

Stamp Product. 







Cumulative 


Lead 




Cumulative 


Mesh. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Assay. 


Lead. 


Lead. 




Sand. 


Scind. 


(Reduced.) 


Units. 


Units. 


10 


0.0 
1.4 










20 


1.4 


4.9 


0.7 


0.7 


40 


16.2 


17.6 


3.7 


6.1 


6.8 


60 


10.4 


28.0 


4.7 


6.0 


11.8 


80 


11.1 


39.1 


6.0 


6.7 


18.5 


100 


6.7 


45.8 


6.9 


4.7 


23.2 


150 


9.1 


54.9 


8.7 


8.1 


S1.3 


200 


4.5 


59.4 


9.9 


4.6 


35.9 


7 mm.* 


2.8 


62.2 


32.5 


9.3 


45.2 


3 " * 


7.3 


69.5 


18.0 


13.4 


58.6 


+ .03 " * 


26.0 


95.5 


13.5 


35.7 


94.3 


-.03 " * 


4.5 


100.0 


12.5 


5.7 


100.0 


Total 


100.0 






100.0 





HuNTiNCTON Product. 



10 


0.0 
1.0 










20 


1.0 


4.5 


0.4 


0.4 


40 


24.0 


25.0 


5.1 


12.1 


12.5 


60 


14.0 


39.0 


8.8 


12.4 


34.9 


80 


12.8 


51.8 


7.9 


9.9 


84.8 


100 


5.8 


57.6 


9.3 


5.4 


40.2 


150 


9.3 


mi.9 


12.2 


11.3 


51J 


200 


3.0 


69.9 


11.4 


3.4 


54.9 


7 mm.* 


2.7 


72.6 


32.5 


8.8 


63.7 


3 " * 


7.2 


79.8 


13.8 


9.9 


73.6 


+ .03 " ♦ 


19.0 


98.8 


13.2 


24.9 


WJi 


-.03 " * 


1.2 


100.0 


12.5 


L5 


100.0 


Total 


100.0 






100.0 





* Gassifier rising ctirrent In millimeters per seoood 
Assay of Stamp mill pulp gives 9.48 percent lead. 
Assay of Hunttngton mul pulp gives 8.03 poceot 



§ y75. Cra\'ity stamps are a very old form of crushing device, and the 
improvements that are noted in this chapter arc modifications in detail, but 
do not change? thf fiiadaniental principle. What follows is, therefore, ijitcndcd 
to supplcmi-nt ihiit which has already been said concerning gravity stamps 
in Ore Dressing, Vol. 1. 

j 976. Mortars, — As has been stated in Vol. I., 5 HO, mortars are boxes of 
east iron or wood and cast iron in which the operation of stamping takes place. 
The individual mortar which does away with the o-stump mortar and siibatitutes 
a wparate mortar for each stamp has undergone a ponmderable development 
einee Ore Dressing appeared. When using this device screens are generally 
plAceil nn the four sides. This decreases the slimes made, and increases the 
capacity. A few of these special forms of mortars will next be described. 
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ACCESSORIES. 



5977. The Nissen Bt.vup. — The Nissen stamp" is of the individual- 
mortar type and has a circular mortar. The advantages of a circular, indi- 
vidual morlnr are an follows: 1. They can be fed by separate feeders, assuring 
an even feed to each stamp. 2, A maximum crushing effect h< obtained as 
ihi' ore is feil directly upon each die and there is no chance for the ore to bank 
in comers. 3. The advantage of a circular screen is obtained. The area 
of discharge of a NLssen stamp is about three and one-half times as much us 
in the eiwe of each .^lanip of the onlinary five-stamp battery. The screening 
surface is always at right angles to the splash and the discharge of the ore, 
inrrcojiing the rate of discharge and givmg greater capacity. -). A stamp 
can l»" rrpaired without interrupting the other stamps. 

The eirrular mortar is cast in one piece or in sections, and i« lined with a 
eirculttr ateel wearing plate, cast in one piece (see Fig. 601u). This liner is 
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placed in the mortar before inaerting the die, and is thus held in place without 
bolts or keys. The feed throat also has a steel wearing plate which is secured 
by bolts. A hand hole is provided in front of the mortar for the removal of 
chips or other material that may clog the Bcreen. This makes it unnecessaiy 
to remove the screen and saves much time. 

The type "B" mortar, Figs. 602a and b, is similar to the modem rapid- 
crushing, low-discharge t>-pe of ordinary, rectangular, five-stamp battery 
mortar. A circular form of chuck block is used to regulate the height of dis- 
charge, faced on the inside with special cast-steel liners. The screen of the 
tj-pe "B" mortar is considerably closer to the stamp than in the preceding 
type, as no inside amalgamating plate is provided for. This makes it a much 
more rapid crusher. 





FIG 602a — NI&tlE^ r-iPk. 

B MORTAR. 



FIG. 0026. — CHUCK BLOCK 
AND SCHBEN BANDS. 



KEY TO FIGS. 602a AND i 



I. wood lining) Bcm*«. iind nati. 



A large capacity is claimed for this stamp. A six-months' test by the Home 
Run Mill, Prescott, Arizona, using a battery of nix type "A" Nissen mortars, 
showed an average capacity for each stamp of 7.31 tons per 24 hours. 
Table 434 gives the ordinary practice and capacity of five-stamp batteries 
for the purpose of comparison. At Mill lO-'j, the capacity of each Nissen stamp 
is from S to OJ tons per 24 hours, and each stamp uses from 10 to llj gallons 
of water per minute. 

§978. MerraIiL'.s Individual Mortar. — The Merrall's Mill Company," 
builds a gravity stamp with an individual mortar having quadruple dischai^. 
The makers claim for this stamp verj' large capacity and economy of power. 
The reasons for this increase of capacity and decrease of power required i» 
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1 as follows: 1. Individual Mortars. By reason of diaphragms cast in 
(olid mortar box frame, each stamp has its own individual mortar. The 
ps, therefore, are not interfered with in their work by others, as in the 
-battery type. 2. Ore Feeder and Water Supply. Each stamp has its 
ore feeder which gives it an exact and full amount of ore. Each stamp 
has its own water supply. 3. Quadruple Discharge, Each stamp has 
na on four sides. This increased screen surface permits the crushed ore 
isa the screens quicker than in the California type of battery. This dimin- 
slimes and makes room for oncoming ore, 
increasing the capacity. 4. Amalgamating 
icity. In spite of the quick discharge, the 
lifncturers claim that a large percentage of 
told is saved by amalgamation in the mortar. 
mortar Is more free from " swash " than the 
type, thus preventing flouring of mercurj-, 
leaning Up. Any stamp may be hung up, 
lilting access to the mortar while the rest of 
lattery ia running. 6. This mortar permits 
use of heavy stamps. For hard ore the 
ifaeturers recommend 1,200-pound stamps. 
979. M. P. Boss Individual Mortar. — An 
idual mortar' for an 1,800-pound stamp 
>een designed by M. P. Bobs (see Fig. 603). 
ises in the bottom a liner (1) which is fixed 
isition with hard lead when mercury is not 
The ring-steel liner (2) is adjustable in 
it, and so establishes the height of discharge. 
; calking is used about it, 
here are two screens (3), the ends of which 
together, and are held by wedge clamps 
ng a cylinder. When the screens are re- 
?d the front of the mortar (4) is readily 
I off, exposing the entire stamp head. It 
36 scon that one-half of the housing is part 
nd cast with, the mortar, while the other half remains with the front. 
he pulp coming through the screen falls into a trough (5) east in the mortar 
and is all united at the front of the mortar. 




FIG. 603. — M. I'. BOSS INDl- 
VrOUAL MOKTAR. 
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§ 980. Rapid Economy Individual Mortar. — The Rapid EcoQomy Stamp 

Mill Company '* makes an individual mortar. This mortar discharges on four 

sides, so diminishing the making of slimes. The mortar is built in thnte sections. 

§ 981. The Trailor Double-Dischabgb Mortar ^ is shown in Fig. 604. 

A passage ia cored through the base of the mortur 

to unite the front and rear discharge at the front 

of the mortar. While this idea has been adopted 

before in mill practice the Traylor form is shonn 

here as an example. This scheme does away with 

all outside arrangement of launders and pumps to 

bring the pulp from the rear and front together for 

a single treatment. 

§ 9S2. Schorr Stay-Overflow Five-Stamp 
Battery Mortar." — The fundamental ideas incor- 
porated in this design are to crush unilcr water anJ 
to discharge the disintegrated material quickly in 
order to avoid deatl-atamping and consequent slim- 
ing. It is a combination of Kittingcr's stay bat- 
tery and the Schubersatz, or overflow batter;-, (sc6 
Ore Dressing, Vol. I., page 214). 

In the standard types of mortars there ia an 
irregular splash against the screen surface or a part 
of it, and many a particle, although already of suffi- 
cient finene-ss, is permitted to pass back under the 
stamps, as it is only a matter of chance for it to 
pass a screen opening. In thia way the stamps are 
doing a great deal of dead work, leading to sliming as the comminution is carried 




Fia. 004 

DOUBLI 

MORTAR. 




FIG. G05a. — ^ SCHORR STAY-OVERFLOW 

MOKTAR. 



too far. By crushing under water with submerged screens (1) (see Figs. fflSi. 
and b), there is a pulsating action against their entire face with every de — " 
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ml (if the stamp. Furthermore there is a thorough scouring longiluili- 
iie to the order of dropping. At a higher elevation apertures (2) with- 
eiifl are provided. These assist materially in the discharge of the very 
lis wbieh will rise to the surface of the water. This action is greatly 
d by tile introduction of water jets under 15 to IS pounds pressure 
ire iuch into the mortar at the dies. The openings (2) assure the elimina- 
caves and wood chips which otherwise would be apt to block the screens, 
p is drawn off from the chamber (3) as fast as it accumulates. 
re water economy is of great importance the flow can be reetricted 
'xpcnHCi of capacity, and a rather thick pulp may be obtained. The 
p from the screen chambers is through ji stay box (li), and the over- 

I be treated separately. If inside amalgamation is intended, a very 
ea, of copper-plating can be accommodated in such a manner as to be | 
itectcd from turbulent, scouring actions. 

following advantages over the ordinarj- battery-mortnr are claimed: 
( sliming, ("2} larger capacitj-, (;j) no blocking of screens by leaves or 
1) longer life of screens, (5) far larger copper surface in a well-protected 
, Ifi) water e<!onomy. 

design has been e.tecuted with the view to fitting any standani null, 
ig the front plate and by arranging chuck blocks in the usual manner, 
/ □lilling conditions are e.stablished. In this way an accurate test ia 
, and every element of chance or risk is avoided, 
weight and the cost of this mortar for a certain weight of stamps are 
lie same as of the standard designs on the market. 
i. Boas Standard Battery. — -The standard form of Boss battery- 
is shown in Fig. 60fi.' Replaceable 
•e provided for taking wear on the 
id on the base u liner, into which the 
is used. The screen is held in place 
■cccntric button, doing away with 
gea. Tlie inlet for the ore is placed 
ip than in the Homestake mortar, 
flowing the mortar, and increasing 
wHty, 

I. ^ANDARD Ten-Stamp Batteri." 
'i07a shows a modem ten-etamp bat- 
the Homestake type. Fig. 6076 
the mortar with its dimensions. 
ing this cut with that of the Home- 
lortar, Fig. I lie Ore Dressing, Vol. 

II be sera that the fonner is made 

»avier and is supplied with rcmova- 

rs to tike the wear. 

S. Traylor Sbctioxal Mortars." 

onal mortrars are built for mulc- 

msportation, the heaviest pieces never weighmg over 300 pounds. The 
of dividing the mortar base into vertical sedions has niadt it possible 
a mortar with it* base extending above the splash line, thus avoiding 

libility of leaky joints where the base and top join. The tops ui-e built 
wood bolted together and attached to the base without rivets. The 
conatmeted of cast iron, planed and held together by bollw. Liners 
! under the dies. Thin style of mortar has proved verj- satisfactorj-. 
i show» a mortar of this type. 
8. Gl'iDK Blocks. — Many devices for guiding the stamp stems have 
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been introduced and used with more or less success. See Ore Dressing, VoL 
I., page 155. The purpose of a guide block is to secure true aUgnment com- 
bined with a minimum of friction. It is obvious that if a stamp stem is out 
of vertical in any direction, great friction is set up, causing the stamp to hang 
in the guides and thus preventing rotation which is essential to regular wear 
of the dies, shoes, cams, and tappets. This decreases the effectiveness of the 
blow and decreases the capacity, but notwithstanding the great number of 
appliances, both in wood and metal, which have been devised to meet the 
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special requirements of a stamp guide, the majority of mill men favor the old- 
fashioned guide blockn. Denny' (South African practice), prefers English 
beech as it has good life without undue wear on the stems. Hard woods make 
excellent guides, but cause rapid wear of the stems, and consequently give 
rise to unfavoralale conditions for the lift, and so excessive vibration. 

To overcome objections to one-piece stamp guides, sectional guides have 
been devi-wd. Many forms have been designed but few of them have proved 
successful in practice, chiefly owing to the number of loose parts of which tlwy 
are composed, and the difficulty of keeping them properly adjusted. 
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Denny * describes a sectional stamp-guide, Figs. 609a, 6, c, and rf, which 
le claims has proved successful in practice on the Witwatersrand. Each stem 
t moves in a separate pair of hard-wood guide blocks 6, adjusted by two hard- 
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wood wcdf!;eH c which arc fitted into suitable lugs in the cast-iron or steel guide 
frain*^ d which is attached to the usual guide stringer e by bolts /. 

The odvantagoH of this form of guide are: (1) Any stamp can be "hung 
up" for nipuir or adjustment of its guides without interfering with the others. 
(2) As each pair of guide blocks can be 
wedged tight, lost motion is reduced to & 
minimum. (3) The vibration of the mill only 
tends to tighten the adjusting wedges. (4) 
The guide blocks can be made with the grain 
of the wood parallel to the stem, therefore 
presenting a smoother and more lasting sur- 
face than in the ordinary form. 

Wellman, A'eai'er, Morgan Company^ 
builds a sectional stamp-guide shown in Fig. 
610. In this guide a hole is bored parallfl 
to the grain in a block of hard wood. This 
block is then split parallel to the hole. One 
part of this block is placed in the main cast- 
ing and the other portion in the box, the 
joint being placed parallel to the cam shaft. 
These blocks are held together by springs. 
Between the two halves of each guide block are placed ahims of soft wood which 
are iilaried off tut Ihe guides wear and need adjusting. 

Thi« guide, being apUt paralh'l to the cam 
shaft, in better luliipted to taking up side 
wear (which is greater than end wear), than 
guides split perpendicular to the cam shaft. 
The ilesign is simple, possessing verj' few 
parts, anil any stamp stem or guide may be 
taken out without disturbing the others. 
ICxisting stamp batteries may readily be 
wpiipptnl with them. 

liesiiles the usual wooden guides the/'nVd. fig. 611, 
Krupp (intxiinirvrk " supplies iron guiiles as 
shown in Fig. 611, each of which may be 

taken to pieees without disturbing any of the others. Five of such guides are 
fitted to one common cast-iron plate be- 
yT^;j^,-t ■ " ^¥^: -'• TT^^iiTTIi^^ tween two strips, and are secured by 
l!'!;- ]>.J- L 1 ■ ■ T;;.ii! ^''''^ screw bolts to the plate and the 

guide timber, while the plate is secured 
to the guide timber by eight special 
scn'w bolts. 

5 flS7. Screen- Openings. — The 
(Question of screen openings has been fo 
thoroughly discussed in VoL I., {§ 144 
to Ku. that it seems unneeessar}- to say 
much with regard tosereeasat this point. 
The aviihnr wishes, however, to call at- 
tention at this point to a form of battery 
scnvn in use at firass Valley. California, 
which is said to be hi^^y successful. 
j'iiSS. B^TTKRvSi'HEExs. FiMtTE S«-REE\. — In onler to Strengthen bfttteiy 
scrtvns, A. 0. F.'ole'' leavcis jKtrtions of the scrx>cn plate Uank (aee Fig. 612). 
lie uses a ruuud punched hole ^ inch in diameter, fy inch apwri on omteia 
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lines A 'net wide, one inch apart, intersecting each other at right angles, are 
left blank. This arrangement has been found very efficient in strotigthcning 
the screen while reducing the screening area but alightlj'. Screens that have 
been subjected to 2o or more days' continuous use show but little wear and 
are not clogged seriously, whereas ordinary punched plate, when subjected 
to the same conditions, has been found to last only 7 or S days. 

5989. Boss St AMP Head. — The old-style stamp stem averages 13 feet in length, 
while the stamp head is about 18 inches. In this style of stamp the stamp head is 
about 10.4% of the total length of stem and head. M. P. Boss" departs from custom 
and makes bis stamp head 42 inches long. By this means the center of gravity is 
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brought down very low, where it belongs. Rasing the calculation on the assump- 
tion that the length of his stem and head is UJ feet as in old style, the head fig- 
ures out as about 24% of total length of stem and head. Boss claims that owing 
to the presence of the long head and relatively short stem, the vibration in the 
latter is much decreased. The lower guide is placed so close down to thehead 
that when new shoes and dies are on, the stamp may be raised but 9 inches. 

A stamp is far more apt to strike a piece of ore on one side of the shoe than 
in the center. When the stem is long, the head short, and the lower guide 
not near the head, a decided vibration, which may be practically continuous, 
is set up in the stem. On the other hand, a long-headed stamp develops no 
serious vibration. Boss ran a SO-stamp mill of this type, with stamp head 
lew than 42 inches long, for seven years with only four stems breaking. 

This style of stamp has been introduced at several mills. Fig. 6l3 shows 
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a sectional view of the Pachuca stamp battery built for the Tonopah Mining, 
Milling, and Development Company. 

§ 990. Frames. — Fig. 613 shows also a steel cantilever stamp-frame de- 
signed by -M. P. Boss * and in use at the mill of the Tonopah Minmg, Milling, 
and Developnienl Company, As is seen in the cut, the battery frame is a part 
of the ore bin, from which it gets its rigidity. Two concrete walla, 30 inches 
thick, are the foundations for a series of 24-inch I-beams having 5.5 foot centers. 
These beams e.xttmd out so as to take the bearings for the cam shaft. The 
skeleton of the bin is of 10-inch I-beams, and the 10-inch cap channels are a 
support for a hanging strap which catches the base beams near the cam-shaft 
bearing, giving that bearing an extra support. This construction leaves a 
clear passage around the two five-stamp mortars which are of double discharge 
and low typo. 

J 991. Boss Wedge-Grip Tappet. — A transverse section of the Boss 
wedge-grip tappet ' is shown in Fig. 614. 

A longitudinal space A is cut in the tappet from the material next to the 
ba.sc. The length of this space measures ^ inch less across 
than the diameter of the bore in the tappet. When the 
wedge B, which has a taper of about 0.05 inch in 34 inches, 
is driven in, it forces the gib C against the stem D which is 
wedged against the tappet E at S and S. Two points of 
contact give a non-positive grip, while three points of con- 
tact give a grip which is much leas apt to slip. While in the 
old style of tappet and gib but two bearing points were pres- 
ent, the Boss tappet is so arranged as to give a three-point 
control. The claim is made that this device works very 
satisfactorily. 

§ 992. Proportions between Weights of Stamp Parts. 

— Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk " manufactures a stamp which 

ide use. The mortars are built in definite relative proportions to 

Thus, for a 500-pound stamp the weight of the mor- 




FIG 6U — 

WiDGE GRIP 
TAPPET. 



has found 

the weight of the stamp. 

tar is 3,100 pounds, giving a ratio of 1 to 0.2; for a 9(X)-pound stamp a 5.700- 
pound mortar is used, giving a ratio of 1 to 6.33; while for a 1,200-pound stamp, 
the weight of the mortar is S.SOO pounds or a ratio of 1 to 7.33. Table 435 givw 
further details with regard to the relative proportions between the weights of 
the stamp parts. 

table 135. 
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§993. Cam SHAt-rs. — The Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk" supplies cam 
shaft.t foi' use with their patent sclf-tight^-ning cams, one of which is shown in 
Fig. 61.^X1. These cam shafts an^ made of fagoted iron, turned for patent key 
fastening of cams and slotted for receiving a pulley. 

S 994. Cams. — The cams made by the Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk " are 
set by means of a patent key-fastening appliance permitting of an easy adjust- 
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ment. As shown in Fig. 6156, the shaft bulges at the places where the cams 
are fastened, the keyseats being formed by eccentric faces, the position of 
which to one another determines the order of drop permanently. The keys 
are concave in shape and are made of phosphor-bronze. To fasten the cams 
it is only necessary to place them on the shaft at any of the eccentric faces, 
slip in and tap the key. Once in operation the keys tighten automatically 
by the stroke of the stamps. A slight blow of a hammer on the back rim 
suffices to loosen the cam. 




FIG. 615a. — KRUPP CAM SHAFT. FIG, 6156. 

CAM AND KEY. 

§ 995. Boss Cam Key. — The Boss cam key ' is shown in Fig. 616. The 
key A is made out of rolled Tobin bronze bar which requires no fitting. 
The cam shaft has one side planed off flat where the cam is to be 
placed. The diameter of the Tobin bar from which the key is cut is two- 
thirds that of the cam shaft. The outside of this Tobin bar is sawed off 
longitudinally. This slice is then used for the key. The claim is that it 
holds absolutely and is very easily removed. 

§ 996. Canda Cams. — The Canda Cam • differs somewhat from the Blanton 
cam as described in Vol. I., page 193. The cam, shown in Fig. 617, has an 
eccentric groove (1) within the hub and occupying only a portion of the width 
of the same. The wedge key, which fits within the eccentric groove of the 
cam hub, is provided with a slot or recess (2) on its concave side which enables 
the studs or projections (3) on the cam shaft to engage it and hold it in position. 
The slot (4) in the cam hub allows the cam to slip over the studs on the cam 




Key 




Cam Shall 

FIG. 616. — BOSS CAM KEY. FIG. 617. — CANDA 

CAM. 

shaft. By reason of the positions of the studs on the cam shaft, the cams are 
interchangeable; that is, each of the series of cams will take any one of the 
angular positions as determined by the position of the studs. When repairs 
are necessary the time required to rcmove cams and cut keyseats is saved. 
The cams are readily loosened by striking them in a direction opposite the 
load. The fastening is self-tightening and will not loosen under load as key- 
seated cams may. 

The studs require only plain drilled holes in the shaft and are driven into 
place. There is but little shearing strain upon the studs because the cams 
are held in place almost entirely by compression of the wedge between the 
cam hub and the shaft. 

{ 997. The Lever-Operated Latch Finger invented by M. P. Boss,' is 
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shown in Figs. 61Sa, b, aod c. Fig. 618a shows the device when not in use. 
When it is desireil to hang up a stamp, the upright bar (1) is swung under 
the tappet (2) as in Fig. 6186, When pressure is applied downward on the lever 
(3), the toggle joint (4) is pulled toward the tappet and raises (1). This in 
turn raises the tappet sufficiently so that the cam in its revolutions does not 
strike it. By this means each stem may be hung up. 

§ 99S. Power for Stamps. — Fig. 619 shows at a glance the approximate 
power required to run a ten-stamp battery at 90 drops a minute, for stamps 
weighing from 500 to 1,200 pounds and drops varying from 6 to 10 inches. 
This plot takes into account the friction of the moving parts.* 




FIG. 618. ■ — ^BOSa LEVER-OPERATED LATCH FINGER, 



5 999. Order of Drop. — In Vol. I. of Ore Dressing, page 215, the questJOD 
of order of tirop has been taken up, and the principles governing order of drop 
as given by the various authorities have been outlined. With regard to this 
point, E. B. Preston " says that, in order to insure a good splash in the mortar, 
attention must be given to the succession in which the stamps are made to 
drop. A good splash is one that shows a wave passing along the lower edge 
of the screen, moving backward and forward from end to end, or a aimilar wave 
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motion that haa ita initial point from the center stamp. Mr. Preston further 
states that the orders moet frequently adopted in California are 3, 5, 1, 4, 2; 
1, 5, 2, 4, 3; 1, 3, 5, 2, 4; and 1, 4, 2, 5, 3. 

William J. Cox,* manager of Mill 100, recommends strongly I, 3, 5, 2, 4 as 
the best order of drop. 

Figs- 620a and 620& show the usual order of drop in the case of a ten- 
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WatoiilafStHidii-Lta. 
FIO. 619. — POWER DIAGRAM FOR STAMP UILLfl. 

stamp battery ■ and the arrangement of cams required. In Fig. 020a the row 
of 6gurea marked "order of drop" indicates the sequence in which the stamps 
drop. With reference to the lower row of figures the order of drop Is thus: 
1, 6, 3, 8, 5, 10, 2, 7, 4, 9. It will be noted in this cut that stamps 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 have left^iand cams while the other five arc right-hand. This '-a done 
so that, as has been explained in ^'oI. I., page 19-5, the lateral thruRts upon 
one side of the cam shaft may be compensated by an equal and opposite thrust 
upon tlie oth^ side iA tlie same shaft. 
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A comparinoa between the order of drop 1, 4, 2, 5, 3 and 1, 5, 2, 4, 3 is 
given by C. S. Richardson.' The mill was of 20 heads, provided with double- 
discharge mortars. Each stamp complete weighed 850 pounds and the order 
of drop was 1, 4, 2, 5, 3 running at 100 drops a minute. With a 6-inch drop 
and a 7-inch discharge, tli'e average duty for one month was 63 tons per day, 
and in each mortar, stamp 5, counting from counter-shaft pulley, was always 
choked and very frequently the whole mortar was also. Ten heads were 
hung up and the order changed to 1, 5, 2, 4, 3, then the others were changed 
and the average capacity jumped to 81 tons a day. There was no choking 
umler number o or under number 1, and not once for four months did a mortar 
choke. For one month running at 94 drops (short of water), the average was 
77 tons a day. Numbers 1 mid 5 took i to j inch more drop than 2, 3, and 
4 steins. 




FIG, 620a. — CAMS AND CAM SHAFT FOR TEN-STAMP BATTERY. 




With the same mill, same power, same quality of ore, in fact, with all con- 
ditions the same, and crushing 18 tons a day more, the result seems a good 
argumi'nt for 1, 5, 2, 4, 3 order of drop. However, it may be said that while 
in special cases one order of drop may have marked advantages over some other 
order, the facts of the case are that, bearing in mind the general principles 
governing order of drop, any arrangement of the stamps will serve that dis- 
tributes the pulp evenly and discharges it well. 

§1000. Economic Range of Stamps. — With regard to the economic 
range of stamps, Philip Argall • offers some valuable sugges- 
tions. Some say that it matters not whether the ore is fed 
in pieces up to 2-inch cube or in cubes as small as J inch, the 
capacity ia the same through a given screen aperture, while 
others claim a larger output for a J-inch feed. Argall holds 
that recent practice has placed on the stamp, work that can 
bettor bo performed by rolls or breakers, an error which has 
been intensified by constantly increasing the weight of the 
stamp, in ortler that it mipht be able to break any aiied 
piece of ore. Pa-ssing to the other extreme, he asserts that 
the stamp is not an efficient fine crushing machine. It is 
just possible that a 1,250-pound stamp might sink through a J-inch bed and 
even strike the die. Thus a well-prepared ore might under these conditions 
show even a lower stamp efficiency than if batteries, were fed with a maximum 
cube of 2 incht;s. In this case there would be material on the die to resist the 
weight of the falling stamp and the greater part of the energy would be util- 
ized in the work of cnishing. If, however, ^-inch cubes were fed to an 800- 
pound -stamp, the output would be fully as great as that of the 1,250-pouDd 
stamp similarly fed; here, then, there is something wrong. The trouble with 
stamps, ;i.side from their being reciprocating machines in which a dead weight 
of 1,000-1,350 pounds has to be picked up from astateof rest by a rapidly mov- 
ing cam 100 times a minute, is that modem practice attempts to do too much 
with them ; crushing ore from 2 to 0.02 inches is a reduction of 100 to 1 against, 
say 4 to 1, with other classes of crushing machines. Lifting a 1,250-pouiid 
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itamp to crush a 2-inch cube of hard rock may be defended, but why should 
*ie same stamp be used to crush 0,08 to 0.0-1-iiich particles/ If stamps have 
field at all, it lies between the limits of i inch to jV inch, Mr. Argall main- 
lAinH, however, that as far as crushing efficiency is concerned, even if stamps 
~re used in series to secure the benefit of successive comminution, rolls are far 
nore efficient, 

$ 1001. Life of Shoes and Dies. — In South Africa " the average wear 
in shoes and dies is 340 grains a ton of ore crushed which gives the stamps a 
life of 90 to 105 days. In this case hard gold ore is fed in pieces 1 to 1.5 inches 
lliameter and is worked up with 1,250-pound stamps. The drop is 8.5 inches 
ud there arc 95 drops a minute. The capacity, usuig a No. 25 screen, ia 5,J> 
to 6 tons per stamp per 24 hours. 

In Mexico the wear is 400 to .^00 grains per ton, or the life of the shoes and 
dies is only 73 to S2 days. Hcit' hard silver ore is worked up with 9U0-pound 
stamps. The stroke is about S inches and the number of drops a minute ia 
60. The output with a No. 40 screen is 2 to 3 tons a stamp per 24 houre, 

The Desert Power and Mill Company " reports that the chrome-steel shoes 
ftnd dies used by them are worn down to a thickness of 2 inches. Chrome- 
Bteel dies average l,73(j stamp hours crushing 315 tons of ore. The life of 
chrome-steel shoes ia 1,011 stamp hours crushing 2S5 tons of ore. The steel 
Con.-^umption of shoes and dies ia 6.70 and 7.60 ounces per ton of ore crushed 
tcspeclively. 

S 1002. Materials for Wearing Parts. — The principal wearing parts 
stamp mills are the shoes and dies,' These parts are invariably made of 
Forged steel. There are many manufacturers of forged steel. The Chrome 
BWel Works now manufacture their shoes and dies by a hydraulic forging 
process. The life of these various forged-steel shoes and dies is apparently 
Ikbout the same, the difference under the same conditions being so small as to 
be practically negligible. The chilled-iron shoes of special mixture, combining 
koughness of the shoo body and a soft gray iron neck, and the chiUed-iron 
li«. give very excellent results and in many cases the life of these shoes and dies 
las been found to be atiout two-thirds that of forged-steel shoes and dies. 
However, they arc rarely used now except in connection with some large mines 
irhcrc a foundry is available to recast the part, not used up when taken out. 

The tappets and cams are generally made of open-hearth steel castings, 
\nd itt many cases the boss heads are made of the same material, although 
tft^n they are made of cast iron. Chrome steel castings are much preferred 
(y many for these parts. It is claimed that the wearing life of chrome-steel 
tastings is slightly greater than that of the commercial open-hearth steel cast- 
ngs. but the exact comparison of the wearing qualities of both is not available. 
Tom Table 107, Vol. I., however, it would seem that it might be true to a cer- 
atn extent. 

The Taylor Iron and Steel Company " states that in the case of shoes and 
liesi it has encountered difficulty m toughening large masses of manganese 
teel without causing the metal to crack. They state that their experience 
ISA ithown that it is extremely difficult to get a satisfactory casting in manga- 
lese steel where the thickness exceeds about four inches. Cams, tappets, and 
leMviea can readily be made in manganese steel, but the machining requin-d 
aakcs the pieces so very expensive, without increasing the life, that it is not 
ccorampaded for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PULVERIZERS OTHER THAN GRAVITY STAMPS. 

§ 1003. — In the present chapter are treated certain machines which have 
come into more or less prominence since the year 1903. These machines are 
arranged as nearly as possible in accordance with the method followed in Vol. I., 
the Roman numerals corresponding in each case to the Roman numerals there 
used in the classification. 

§ 1004. Purpose. — As has been stated in Ore Dressing, Vol. I., page 231, 
these machines are used: (1), to replace gravity stamps for crushing gold ores or 
for re-crushing middlings from jigs or other concentrators and (2), for grinding 
soft materials such as phosphate rock, g}^psum, cement, talc, etc. The intro- 
duction of the tube mill with its far-reaching effect upon gold-milling practice 
makes it necessary to add a third use, namely (3), the further comminution of 
material already reduced to a comparative degree of fineness by gravity stamps. 

§ 1005. Classification. — The machines have been arranged in classes 
or groups according to their mode of action (see Table 436). The remarks 
upon page 231 of Vol. I., made with regard to this classification, apply here. 



TABLE 436. — CLASSIFICATION OF PULVERIZERS. MACHINES MARKED WITH AN 
ASTERISK, THUS,* ARE DESCRIBED LATER IN THE TEXT. 

Abbrevutions. — Cont.— Continuous; In.— Inch; Int.— Intermittent; S<= Small Size Machine; L= Large Size Machine. 



MAchine. 



Principle. 



Material of 
Crushing 
Surface. 



Run. 



Continuous 

or 
Intermittent. 



Capacity 

Bit 24 
ours. 
Tons. 



Horse- 
power 
Used. 



Uses Designed for. 



Class I. 



Grinding Pan.* 



Horizontal sur- 
faces grinding 
coocentricallf. 



Iron. 



Thick 
pulp. 

Sometimes 
thin pulp. 



Cont. 



^30 



♦-9 



Re-grinding of 
battery sands. 



Gass HI. 



Braun Sample 
Grinder.* 


Vertical concen- 
tric grinding sur- 
faces, horizoMita] 
shaft. 


Stationary disc, 
a tough casting; 
revolving disc, 
soft iron. 


Usually 
dry. 


Cont. 




1 


Fine grindinir of ore 




from i inch to 
from 20-200 mesh. 


Sturtevant Saxnule 


Same as above. 


1 


Usually 
dry. 


Cont. 




3 


Same as preceding. 


Grinder.* 






NfV9d« Snrpple 


Same as above. 




Usually 
dry. 


Cont. 




^ 


Fine crushing of 


Grinder.* 




ore from pea size 
to 80 mesh. 


Stanwood Grarit? 


Bucking board 
with power 
driven mttOer. 


Iron. 


Dry. 


Int. 




h 


Fine pulverizing 


Mailer or Kings 
Bodunc Boaid.* 




for assay. 


lIi>Y«mM 


Asatc mortar 
with afate petde 

tloiiafhud 

nil Ml ■ 

gnawim 


Agate. 


I>ry. 


Int. 






Grinding ore sam- 


Oke Grinder.* 




1 


ples to an impalpa- 
ble powder. 

\ 
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TABLE 436. — (ContimLed). 

Class VIII. 



AlsingTube 
MiU? 


Cylinder, revolv- 


Wo9d, steel. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


• 
S 24 tons 


60 plus. 


Fine grinding of 


ing on horizontal 


silex, chilled 


dry. 




from 8-126 




cement -clinker. 




axis, containing 


iron, manganese 






mesh. L 160 
tons trom 




gold ores for cya- 




flint balls acting 


sted, porcelain, 








niding, etc 




by gravity. 


etc. 






»-126 
mesh. 






Abh6 Tube 


As preceding. 


As preceding. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


L 125 tons 


66-02 


Fine grinding ai 


Mill.* 






dry. 




wet grind- 
ing 10-100 
mesh. 




c«nent -clinker, 
gold <M-es for cya- 
niding, etc. 


Denver Engineer- 
ing Co. Tube 


As preceding. 


As preceding. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


L 125 tons 


90-100 


Rne grinding of 






dry. 




wet grind- 




cement-dinker. 










ing 10-100 




gold ores for cya- 












mesh. 




niding. etc. 


Gates Tube 


As preceding. 


As preceding. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


L 14-20 


70-75 


Fine grinding of 


MiU.* 






dry. 




barrels of 
cement per 
hour. 


126 for 
starting. 


cement-dinker, 
gold ores for cya- 
niding, etc. 


Davidsen Tube 


As preceding. 


As preceding. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


L 176 tons 


80 


Fine grinding of 


Mm.* 






dry. 




95% 
through 
100 mesh. 




cement-dinker, 
gcAd ores for cya- 
niding, etc. 


Hardinge Tube 


Two cones base 


As preceding. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


Average 


14-16 


Used for aU kinds 


MiU.* 


to base revolving 
on horizontal 
axis as a shaft, 
otherwise same 
as other tube 
mills. 




dry. 




capacity 6 
by d-foot 
machine 
50 tons. 






Ferraris Ball 


Cylinder, revolv- 


Rough man- 


Usually 


Cont. 


60-100 


S6. 


Used chiefly in 


Mill.* 


ing on horizontal 
axis, containing 
steel balls acting 
by gravity. 


ganese-steel 
plates. 


wet. 




tons. 


L 10. 


crushing previous 
to concentration. 


Gates Ball Mill.* 


As above. 


Steel plates. 


Wet or 


Cont. 


S 12-16 


S 30-40. 


Dry crushing of 


Similar ball mills 






dry. 




barrels 




cement, wet or dry 


made by Fried. 










cement per 




crushing of ores 


Krupp and also 










hour. 




for concentrating, 


Humboldt Engi- 










L 18-24 




etc. 


neering Works.* 










barrels 
cement per 
hour. 


L 40-60. 





Class IX. 



Kent Mill.* 


Revdvin^ die 


Die ring and 


Dry. 


Cont. 


48-200 tons 


36 


Dry crushing of 




ring provided 
with three rollers 


rolls of steel. 






depending 




cement, trap rock. 




renewable at 






on material. 




ores, etc. 




held against it by 


moderate cost. 






Fed with 








sprmgs. 








2-inch 
and finer 
material. 






Wild Mill.* 


Revolving die 


Die ring of 


Wet. 


Cont. 


S 18-30. 


S3. 


Crushing for out- 




ring with two 


rolled steel and 






L 60-75. 


L8. 


centration. 




loose mullers or 


renewable; 














rollers crushing 


muUer and 














by thdr weight. 


shoes of steel 
and renewable. 













Class XV. 



Garfield ChiU 
MUl.* 


Cylindrical rol- 
lers revolving on 
horizontal axis 
and gyrating in 
a pan. 

Same as pre- 
ceding. 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


100 tons 
from i inch 
to 30 or 40 
mesh. 


0-8 


Usually for fine 
grinding i inch to 
40 mesh. 


Akron Chili 
Mill.* 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


25-60 


0-8 


For fine grinding 
i-inch to 40 meA. 


Lane Slow Speed 
Mill.* 


Same as pre- 
ceding. 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


50-60 


8-12 


Fine grinding for 

amalgamation, 

etc. 


Elspass Mill. 


Cylindrical rol- 
lers on fixed hori- 
zontal shaft 
pressed down 
upon revolving 
pan by means of 
springs. 


Die ring and 
roller shells of 
sted. 


In water. 


Cont. 


35-76 


10-12 


Same as preced- 
ing. 
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TABLE 436. — (Continii£d). 

Class XVII. 



;uuit 


Mortar contain- 
ing muller 
rocked back- 
ward and for- 
ward. 


Iron. 


With 
water. 


Cont. 


5-10 


3 


Crushing gold ores 
tor amalgainati<»i. 


ay Gyra- 


Mortar with 
muller keved to 
gyrating shaft. 


Inm. 

• 


In water. 


Cont. 


12-20 
60-100 


2 
2 


Crushing i inch to 
100 moh. 

Crushing ^ inch to 
12 mesh. Crushing 
^d ores, re-grind- 
mg. 

Crushing for 
concentration or 
cyanide. 



Class XVIII. 



d Hont- 

»fill. 

ndMin- 

hinery 

ly.* 


Die ring with 
vertical axM in- 
side of which are 
rollers which re- 
volve stfound cen- 
tral shaft and 
rotate on vertical 
axis by friction 
and crush by 
centrifugal force. 

Same as pre- 
ceding. 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


5 ft. 20-35 
tons. 

6 ft. 40-75 
tons. 


^12 


Crmhing for con- 
centration, also re- 
crushing middlings 
and tailings, crusJi- 
ing for amalgama- 
tion. 


ton. 
Ricard. 
Cone.* 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


5 ft. 20-35 
tons. 

6 ft. 40-75 
tons. 


&-8 


Crushing for con- 
centration, also re- 
crushing middlings 
and tainngs, crush- 
ing for amalgama- 
tion. 


;ton. 


Same as preced- 
ing, but no 
screens. 
Overflow 
launder used. 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


Not given. 


Not given. 


Crushing for con- 
centration, also re- 
crushinfj^ middlings 
and tailings, cru^- 
ing for amalgama- 
tion. 


[ton Mill. 


Rollers held out 
by springs as 
well as action of 
centrifugal force. 


Iron. 


In water. 


Cont. 


Not given. 


Not given. 


CnLshing for con- 
centration, also re- 
crushinf^ middlings 
and tailings, crusn- 
ing for amalgama- 
tion. 



Class XXI. 



MiU.* 


Impact machine 
with one horizon- 
tal shaft in which 
are keyed four to 
eight beater 
arms. Beater 
arms revolve in a 
chamber or cas- 
ing, the sides of 
which are pro- 
vided with chisel 
edges oppositely 
inclined to move- 
ment of the 
beaters. 


Steel. 


Dry or 
wet. 


Cont. 


Dependent 
entirely on 
material. 
No general 
figure can 
be given. 


S2-8. 
L 40-50. 


Pulverizing or 
shredding asbestos, 
phosphate rock, 
etc. 


s Hinged 
r Pulver- 


Four sets of 
hinged hammers 
or beater arms 
revolving at high 
speed on horizon- 
tal shaft in closed 
chamber. 


Steel. 


Dry. 


Cont. 


240 teas. 
1 inch to 
20 mesh. 


40 


Cement grinding. 


Swing 
r.* 


Same as preced- 
ing. 


Sted. 


Dry. 


Cont. 


S ft. 

L 2400 to 

i inch on 

bituminous 

coal. 


S 6. 
L 100. 


CnLshing bricks, 
bones, culm, bitu- 
minous coal, etc. 
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Continuous Grinding Pans. 

§ 1006. — Modified forms of the Wheeler pan are in use among the gold 
and silver mills for fine grinding. A considerable difference of opinion has 
existed and in fact still exists as to whether the Wheeler pan or the tube mill 
is the more economical grinder. Experiments carried out at the Ivanhoe 
Gold Corporation, Western Australia,** show a slight advantage as to cost of 
grinding in favor of grinding pans. The author finds ardent defenders of both 
machines. It is conceded that grinding pans possess the advantage that they 
may be used as amalgamating machines. At the Lake View Consols we find 
Wheeler pans preceding tube mills, thus seemingly admitting that the pans, 
while possessing superior qualities as amalgamators, are not as good fine grinders 
as the pebble mill. Argall (see § 1020) , recommends grinding and amalgamating 
pans for crushing from a size of about 0.06 inch down to 0.02 inch.** To the 
author it seems that under average conditions the tube mill is perhaps better 
fitted to receive pulp through 0.02 inch or thereabouts, reducing it to a very 
fine state of division, than is the grinding pan; whereas the range of the grind- 
ing pan for the most economic working may be, as Argall claims, somewhere be- 
tween 0.06 and 0.02 inch. If we consider the conditions under which cmshing 
takes place, we shall see a reason for this. Let us suppose that the grinding 
pan is being fed with grains having a maximum diameter of 0.06 inch (^ 
inch). Now as this material becomes gradually comminuted a constantly 
increasing amount of power is consumed in the grinding of shoes against dies. 
In the wet-grinding tube mill, on the other hand, grinding takes place largely 
between the pebbles, the material being in the form of a thick pulp so that, 
no matter how fine the pulp may be, almost no power is expended in useless 
wear. Hence the economic range of grinding pans is from a size of, let us say, 
0.06 inch down to the point where the excessive grinding of iron against iron 
renders it more economical to resort to tube mills. The author does not go 
so far as to set this lower limit at 0.02 inch, but would call attention to the 
above as a factor which, theoretically at least, bears on the question. By 
using grinding pans as a preliminary operation to tube-mill grinding, not only 
are the advantages of amalgamation realized, but also the tube mill is relieved 
of that portion of the work of grinding which it is least fitted to do. 

That the grinding pan is capable of reducing 0.06-inch material to an ex- 
tremely fine state of division with a fair degree of economy cannot be denied. 
Where there are difficult transportation problems to contend with, grinding 
pans furnish a means of at least closely approaching the economy of tube mills. 

§ 1007. Colorado Iron Works Grinding Pan. — Figs. 621a and b show 
a grinding pan as constructed by the Colorado Iron Works Company." This 
pan is 5 feet in diameter, with shoes and dies of form similar to those of the 
Wheeler amalgamating pan, but in all its features designed and constructed 
with special reference to the requirements of re-grinding in cyanide work. 

The pulp for re-grinding is led into an annular feed box surrounding and 
attached to the upper part of the driver, and passes downward through four 
pipes to the inner edges of the mullers. In the upper edge of the curb an 
annular space will be seen, which is intended to receive a continuous strip in 
order to secure the desired height of curb. Wood or lead is used for this, as 
the overflow can then be made level independently of the bottom of the pan. 

The discharge is over the edge of the curb into the launder surrounding 
the pan, and the height of the curb, together with the amount of water supplied, 
regulates the fineness of product, more water being used for a given siae with 
a high curb than with a low one. Three equidistant plows held in sockets 



I ftt1achi-(i to the iiiner surface of the curb serve to agitate the pulp and duett 
tit toward th(' center. The dovetail eockets on the outer eilg€' of the feed box 
l&re for compensating weights not shown in place in the illustration. 




FIG 621a — mo'!'; sECTi \ f vtiniols 
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The weight of thpsi> pans without the timber framing ia 7,500 pounds each. 
( HIOS. DeTAit,^ FROM AcsTHAUAN pRArTKE. — Table -137 gives delaiia 
mremiiig the u«e of grinding pans in the gold mills of Western Australia.,* 
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TABLE 437. — GRINDING PANS IN GOLD MILLING PLANTS OP WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 



Location. 



Ivanhoe Mill 

Associated Northern Gold Mine 

Sons of Gwalia Gold Mine 

Great Boulder Perseverance . . . 

Great Boxilda* Proprietary 

Associated Gold Mine 

Lake View Consols Gold Mine . 
Great Fingall Gold Mine 



Size of 
Pan. 



Tons 
Capacity 
24 Hours. 



5 foot 

5 " 

5 " 

8 *• 

8 " 

5 " 

6 *• 
5 " 
5 " 



Horse-power, 



20 

8 
33 
12.6 

8.4 
15 
16.5 
30 
33 



4.8 
5i 

9 

6 

4.5 

5.2 

7 

5 



Revolutions 
per Minute. 



57 
47 
45 
31 
27 
62 
47 
45 
45 



Ronarks. 



With 



it 

M 



Grinding only. 



M 



As to the wear of shoes and dies, it may be said that when grinding raw 
ore the life of a set of shoes and dies is about 2 months. When grinding roasted 
ores the life of shoes and dies varies from 3 to 6 months. At the Great Boulder 
Perseverance the abrasion amounts to 13.23 ounces per ton of sands ground. 

If we take the grinding pans in use at the Ivanhoe mill as representative 
of average practice the results produced in grinding are as given in Table 438. 



TABLE 438. — SIZING TESTS ON FEED PULP AND GROUND PRODUCT OF GRINDING 

PANS AT IVANHOE MILL. 



Size Mesh. 


Feed Pulp. 


Discharge Pulp. 


Through. 


On. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


• 


40 

60 

100 

150 


31.4 
21.8 
17.6 
6.1 
23.1 


0.6 
6.2 
28.7 
8.0 
56.5 


40 

60 

100 

150 





Sample Grinders. 

§ 1009. The Braun Sample Grinder. — The F. W. Braun Company* 
is supplying two types of disc grinders for pulverizing assay samples. Both 
may be adjusted to any degree of fineness between 20 and 200 mesh. The 
hand-driven machine has the discs in a horizontal plane, with a vertical shaft, 
and is provided with roller bearings. The power machine has the discs in a 
vertical plane; the stationary disc being a tough casting, while the revolving 
disc is of soft iron.*® It is enameled on the inside, and is supplied with tight 
and loose pulleys. In both grinders the discs are placed with their centers in 
line, and are replaceable. The machine is so arranged as to open for handy 
cleaning. 

§ 1010. Sturtevant Sample Grinder. — The Sturtevant Mill Company" 
manufactures a disc grinder with provision to avoid grooving in the plates. 
One disc is stationary; the other is ground against it, by a horizontal shaft 
The stationary disc is so constructed that it can be moved out of center from 
time to time, so that if a groove forms, the wear of the parts will remove the 
imperfection instead of aggravating it. The machine requires about 3 horee- 
power for its operation. The discs are vertical and replaceable. 

§1011. The Nevada Sample Grinder. — The Nevada sample grinder, 
made by the Nevada Engineering Works,** is designed to pulverize samples of 
pea size to 80 mesh at one grinding. It has two discs, one of which is staticm- 
ary, while the other is ground against it by a horizontal shaft. The madiine 
requires about 3^ horse-power for its operation. The discs are replaceable; 




FIG. 6"22, THE STANWOOD 

URAVITV MULI.EH. 



PULVERIZERS OTHER TIIA.W GRAVITY STAMPS. 

and the pressure between the diacs is regulated by a teiaper screw. An ordi- 
mirj' 3-ounce sample can be put through this machine in about oue minute. 

§ 1012, The Stanwood Gravity Mllleh. — The Stanwood Gravity 
Uuller, Boraetimes known as King's Bucking Board, is manufactured by the 
Hassell Iron Works. ^* It is essentially a 
bucking board, the niuiler of which is power- 
driven. As shown in Fig. 622, the muller M 
u drawn over the pan F by the connecting- 
rod R driven by the disc D. The handle H 
serves to lift the muller from the pan for the 
purpose of cleaning up the machine. The 
muller weighs 125 pounds. The bucking 
pan is 11 X 36 inches. The floor apace re- 
quired is G feet 6 inches by 2 feet. Tight 
and loose pulleys are provided, and one- 
faatf horee.power is required to drive the 
disc at 60 revolutions per minute. 

{1013, McKenna Labohatory Ore Grinder. — This ore grinder (see 
Fig. 623) is manufactured by the McKenna 
Brass Company, Limited." It is intended for 
the use of iron and steel laboratories for reduc- 
ing ore to an impalpable powdci-. This grinder 
reproduces almost the same motion as one 
makes in hand grinding, but grinds much more 
rapidly. The springs on the top of the sliding 
rod, t« which is attached the agate pestle, can 
be adjusted to give any desire<l pressure, or can 
be thrown back altogether so as to allow of the 
pestle being raised to permit the mortar being 
removed. The latter is accomplished by loosen- 
ing a set screw and dropping one of the four 
posts which hold the mortar stationary. The 
pestle should make about 20(1 revolutions per 
minute, the mortar moving very slowly in the 
same direction. The scraper keeps the ore in the 
center of the mortar, and the combined rolling 
and sliding motion controlled by the ball and 
socket supporting side arm reduces the hardest ore very rapidly. 




no. 023. MCKEN.VA LABO- 
RATORY ORE GRINllER. 



Tube and Ball Mills. 

{ 1014. — In many of the improved metallurgical processes of to-day, the 
firet important step is the reduction of the ore to as nearly an impalpable 
powder as possible. Until within a few years this has proved a difficult problem 
to solve, for, while there are many machines that will pulverize ore down to 
40 to 80 mesh, none of these machines will pulverize to 125 to 150 mesh, and 
the reduction of some materials to this extreme degree of fineness is an abso- 
lute rec^uiremenl to the successful after-treatment of the on'. The tube mill, 
a Duebine devised some years ago, but whose merits have only recently been 
KKliaed, has solved this problem of fine grinding to a considerable extent. 

A discussion of tube mills and their work seems, therefore, not out of place 
at this point, before taking up some of the most important of these ma- 
chines. 

Pebble or tube mills may be classified into two general types: •* (1) central 
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end-discharge mills as made by the Krupp Company, and (2) peripheral end- 
discharge mills as designed by Davidsen of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The tube mill, whether of the Krupp or Davidsen type, consists of a long 
steel cylinder with heavy cast-iron ends, supported on hollow axial trunnions 
on which it revolves. The cylinder itself is provided with a suitable lining 
and is charged with a quantity of flint or silex pebbles. Material to be ground 
is charged through one of the hollow trunnions, nuxed with the pebbles, and, 
by the rubbing and pounding it receives, is reduced to a fine state of division. 
The ground pulp is discharged at the opposite end from where the feed enters, 
either through the hollow trunnion in the Krupp type or through openings 
in the periphery in the Davidsen type. A complete discussion of the theorj- 
of tube-mill action will be found in Chapter XXVIII. of this volume. 

1015. FouNDATKKN's FOR TuBE MiLLS.** — At Mill 118 a great deal of trouble 
was experienced with the foundation of one tube mill, due to improper setting 
of the cement. It seemed best to make the foundation 10% heavier than 
called for by the plans, using plenty of cement and allowing plenty of time for 
setting before starting the mill. In setting up a tube mill there should be a 
good cement floor underneath sloping to a gutter leading to the cone, spitz- 
kasten, pump, or wh(»el, constituting th(» return circuit, so that washings from 
the floor may be returned for re-grinding. 

§ 1016. Liners. — The question of tube-mill linings is one of great impor- 
tance. Among the materials now in use may be mentioned wood on end, 
silex, quartzite, steel, manganese steel, and chilled cast iron.** Wood on end 
has be(»n used successfully for dry crushing of comparatively soft materiak, but 
is quickly destroyed when wet crushing is attempted. Manganese steel has 
been found to last 15 months ,*• and silex linings have lasted as long as 3 years, 
crushing 50,000 tons of ore and still being in good condition. Steel liners 1} 
inches thick wear to \ inch before breaking. The Krupp liners formerly in 
use at Mill 118 ^^ were 1\ inches thick, of chilled cast iron. The chill was only 
I inch de(»p and when worn off the liner wore down very rapidly. The average 
life of these liners was 40 days in the case of one of the mills, which was at the 
time running 32 revolutions per minute, and grinding 125 tons per day of very 
hard quartz sand. 

W. R. Dowling states that at the Robinson Deep they have two tube mills 
nmning, one with a manganese-steel lining and the other with silex lining. In 
comparing the results it has been found that the silex mill takes a larger feed 
and gives a finer product. With regard to pebbles, in the silex mill they retain 
their rounded shape, while in the mill with the manganese-steel lining they 
become much flattened. This may be attributed to the pebbles slipping upon 
a smooth lining. 

The great trouble with the usual forms of liners has been the serious delays 
caused by n^newals. This hius led manufacturers as well as users of tube miUs 
to seek some form of lining which would do away with the necessity for fre- 
quent repairs. 

The latest form of tube-mill lining is the so-called El Oro lining devised at 
Mill IIS.^^ This lining is shown in Fig. 024. As may be s(*en in the cut, cast- 
iron ribbed plates are bolted to the mill shell, so that the ribs form continuous 
longitudinal channels. After the mill has been charged with a load of pebblfs 
ami revolved a few times a portion of the pc^bbles becomes tightly wedged in 
the channels and forms a veiy effective grinding surface. Places in the chan- 
nels from which the pebbles have become dislodged are quickly refilled during I 
subsequent revolutions of the mill. This fonm of lining bids fair to give con- I 
tinuous and efficient service for two or three years. At the present time, Bn* ' 
ings which have been in active sei*vice for 8 months show no appreciable weir 
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^ outride joints — the tv 
ore, no poesibilily of a pebble being 
d when onnj wedged in pifice, due 
i play or vibmlion between pliites. 
lore are reported to be imicli more 
ory than the old forni, lesa expen- 
irst cost as well as in upkeep, 
cost of ailex lining varies willi the 
'rom fiO cents to Jl per 8<{uarc foot 

inches thick, to SI. 00 per square 
grinding surface when 4 inches 
Records of silex linings 21 inches 

Colorado practice show a service 
Qthe, while South Africivo records 
vitx of 2 years and over. A 4-inch 
ng lasts 1 year with average Colo- 

8. 

7. Feed Opeking. — The usual 
of feeding tube mills !s by a hop- 
pipe, the pipe entering the mill 
a hollow trunnion. In case the feed hopper and the pipe that enters 
come in one piece it is advisable to cut the pipe off as close to the hop- 
«sible and insert a flange or sleeve so threaded as not to be screwed off 
lotion of ihe mill.*^ The pipe will have to be made a little longer than 
; cut off, to permit of setting the hopper back far enough to get at the 
gland. By thia means the pipe can be quickly replaced when worn. 
, packing to use is J-ineh common hose cut in individual rings. There 
c a dcwat*'riiig cone directly over the feed hopper to get pulp as thick 
t)le for the mill, I to 1 or less. W. K. Dowling* states that at the 
n Deep the best results so far obtained have been on pulp running 
«r to I ore. The overflow from the above-mentioned dewatcring cone 
can be carried over the mill mto the 
discharge box to dilute the pulp again 
80 as to make it flow through the 
launders. 

The Denver Engineering Works " 
Is now fui'nishing wiih wet-crushing 
mills a scoop feed device as shown in 
Kig. 625. A tank or launder is in- 
stalled at the feed end of the mill 
from which the scoop lifts a quantity 
of pulp at each ii.'voluliun of the mill, 
feeding the same directly through the 
hollow trunnion into the mill. Thia 
device ensures regularity of feed t-o 
the mill, and effects a highetticiency 
in the performance of the machine 
besides dispensing nilh the stufling 
spnly twed at the feed end of tube mills for wet-cmshing work. 

Icvicea will be noted under the description of the various tube 

I, — The <liBcharge end of the tube mill is pro 
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vided with a plate or grating so arranged as to permit of the discharge of the 
finely ground pulp, while retaining the pebbles until they are worn so small 
as to be of no assistance in the work of grinding. 

At El Oro ^ they have found that the end-discharge plate, or grating, dis- 
charged pebbles too large, thereby causing undue waste; and as a result these 
have been replaced by others containing oblong holes f inch by IJ inches, there 
being 48 holes in each half plate. Experiments have been made with two 
mills in series which seem highly successful. Two new mills are now being 
constructed to run in series with the old ones. The pebbles discharging from 
the first mill are put into the second where a fine discharge grate is used, the 
pebbles finally issuing not being over | X i inch. The discharge takes place 
into an open box with screen having J-inch holes to catch pebbles. 

In the case of the Krupp mill it seems difficult to understand why, when 
the point of discharge is as high as the point of feed, any material can pass 
through the machine.^ The material to be crushed is mixed all through the 
pebbles. The pebbles are all striving to hurl themselves forward tangentially 
from the radius of the circle they are describing; some with more force than 
others according to weight and distance from the center of rotation. There is, 
as a consequence, intense squeezing between the flints, and the thick pulp sur- 
rounding them is squeezed in all directions. Thus if we take a pebble mill with 
no charge, and commence feeding it at one end, we find that the pulp will 
naturally be squeezed into the empty spaces that are to be found in the direc- 
tion of desired flow. When the pulp reaches the other end it is squeezed out, 
the discharge thus creating a natural tendency for material to flow from the 
feed to the discharge. 

§ 1019. Pebbles. — The pebbles used for crushing are of the variety known 
as Greenland or French flints.^ So-called Greenland flints are found on the 
shores of Denmark and are in reality flint nodules. These cost about $20 per 
ton. Ordinarily manganese-steel balls are not suitable. Pebbles used at the 
cement works near Florence, Colorado, come from the banks of the Arkansas 
River. Australian experience has shown that one pound of pebbles will crush 
about one ton of sand. The average charge of flints for a 5 X 14-foot mill 
is 4 tons, and these cost $11 to $16 per ton, depending upon quality. 

Davidson gives a formula for calculating the amount of pebbles which 
should be charged to a tube mill. The rule is, ''If the interior volume of a tube 
mill is M cubic feet, the weight of the pebbles W which should be charged into 
the mill is W = 44 M pounds. 

§ 1020. Feeding Ti:be Mills. — ArgalFs plea ^ is against using any machine 
for crushing beyond its economic range. He apparently considers the tube 
miirs place to be that of crushing fine material say from 0.02 inch. Xo re- 
sults are presented by him showing that the tube mills do their best work when 
fed with fine stuff. Taking a crushing and amalgamating plant in which the 
ore is finally reduced to ^^jf inch for filter press work, he suggests as the mwt 
economical arrangement: Rock breakers, run of mine sizes to 2 inches; rolls in 
series, crushing wet (2-0.75; 0.75-0,24; 0.24-0.06 inches); grinding and amalga- 
mating pans, 0.00 to 0.02 inch; tube mills, 0.02 to 0.0025 inch or 200 mesh. 

In running the mill a regular feed is of prime importance, and when grinding 
wet, care should bo taken that the pulp be not too thin. The fineness of the 
resulting ])ro(lucts can be controlled somewhat by varying the rate of feed. If 
coarsen(»ss is required the f(»ed is increased and vice versa. The quantity of 
pebbl(*s used also effects a similar change. An increase in the amoimt of 
pebbles fed is made for fine grinding; and a decrease, when coarse grinding 
is wanted. Thus we have four adjustments: rate of feed, thickness of pulp, 
amount of pebbles, and speed of rotation. 
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The material used for feed must have received a preliminary crushing. 
I Tb« general rule is, where wet crushing of gold ores is in vogue, that the crushed 
1 malcriitl, leaving the amalgamating appliances, shall pass to hydraulic classifiers, 
I the overflows of which deGver minutely aub-divlded material, and the spigots, 
I th« i*und. The sands then go to pebble milts. The pulp from the pebble mills 
a to hydraulic classifiers, the material which has been crushed so that 90% 
I or more will pass through a 200-mesh screen passing on, and the coarse material 
I going back to the tube mill for re-grinding. 

f I02I. Direction of Rotation. — The tube mill should rotate in such a 
dirrction as ro cause the thrust on the driving pinion to be downward into the 
pillow block." Open belts should be used wherever possible. In the case of 
an .\hh6 lubt^ mill, providedwith spiral feed and a spiral at the discharge end, 
it may bc-come necessary to reverse the spiral in order to obtain the above 
results . 

§ 1022. Speed of Rotation. — For a discussion of the proper speed of rota- 
tion for tube mills the reader is referred to § 1075 of Chapter XXVIII. The 
Denver Engineering Works Company " fumisht-s the figures given in Table 4.'jy 
I as being the proper speeds at which tube mills of various sizes should be re- 
volved to obtain the best results, 

I TABLE 439. — DIA.METERS AND CORREaPONDrNG SPEEDS OF REVOLUTION FOR 
TUBE MILI^ MANUFACTURED BY DENVER ENniNBERING WORKS COMPANY. 



^Thir 


Jii3,rrs=. 


72 ;; 


33 



4 



If these speeds are exceeded the cnishing effect of the pebbles is much 
reduced; there would still be some rolling and grinding action of the pebbles 
OD the ore, but for a granular product the desired action is obtained by having 
TOch a spi>ed that the pebbles drop on the ore particles. In wet grinding a 
selective action goes on in tlie mill, the result being that the coarser particles are 
mjshed while the finer particles pass on directly through the mill. 

§1023. Horse- Power," — The horse-power consumed by a grinding mill 
rharged with flints, as called for by the formula given in J 1019, and having 

the number of revolutions per minute N given by Davidsen's formula A' = — ^ 

is P = 0. l.j M, where M = contents in cubic feet. 

The accuracy of this formula has been confirmed by a number of recent 
bstallalions where power is furnished by electric motors. 

This formula should be taken to apply only when the charge of pebbles 
corrcjipiiniis to that given by Davidsen's formula. In the case of a Krupp mill, 
when the charge of pebbles is greater, the power required to run the mill will 
of nweiwity be proportionally greater. For instance, in case of a 5 X 27-foot 
tube raill. by Davidsi'ii's formula we find the amount of pebbles required i.s 
vqual to 0-3 tons, and the power required would be about 64 horse-power. If 
Eitttead of 93 tons we use 16 to 17 tons as has been done at EI Oro, the power 
* has been found to be 107 horse-power. 
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§ 1024. Management op Tube Mills. — Tube mills should be set up with 
a platform over each mill and hopper over each manhole for putting in pebbles.** 
Pebbles should be brought in at this level, if possible, to avoid elevating. If 
a few pebbles are to be put in, two or three men will easily distribute them; if 
a quantity is to be added, however, it is better to fill the mill full up to the 
manhole, then revolve it a few times to distribute them. At El Oro the mills are 
kept 1 to 3 inches more than half full by measurement from the top of the tube to 
the pebbles, and never allowed to wear down more than 4 inches before refilling. 

A leak will often start around a bolt when it is impossible to shut down. 
If there is a cement floor no harm results. If a bolt is entirely cut oflf, one 
should feel in the hole, and if the liner is good, put a wooden plug in the hole, 
pending the time of shutting down for more extensive repairs. If a leak occurs 
at the head of the machine, there is danger of sand cutting the gears. As a 
consequence, there should be a shield on the gear wheel rim to obviate this. 

The supporting tires should be kept true and clean, as it has been found 
that the slightest irregularity, either as an original defect or as the result of 
operation, will cause excessive bumping resulting in the destruction of the mill 
and perhaps of its foundations. 

§ 1025. Quality of Work Done by the Tube Mills. — As has been 
previously stated, the feed to tube mills should consist of particles all smaller 
than 0.02 inch in (diameter. For the purpose of showing what may be expected 
of tube mills the following examples will be given. Table 440 gives a com- 
parative sizing test of feed and finished pulp of an Abb6 tube imll in use in 
Guanajuato.^ 

table 440. — SIZING TEST OF FEED AND DISCHARGE OF ABb6 MILL AT GUANA- 
JUATO, MEXICO. 



Size. 


Mesh. 


Feed. 
Percent. 


DLscharge. 
Percent. 


On 


40 

50 

60 

80 

100 

120 

120 


11.2 
11.2 

8.9 
16.6 
10.3 
26.1 

9.7 


0.5 

1.7 

2.9 

6.0 

16.2 

21.8 

51.2 
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When extremely fine grinding is being done, the discharged pulp is often 
sent to a classifier which separates the coarse particles from the extremely fine 
particles and returns the former for re-grinding. Table 441, given by 0. B. 
Ward of the Hannon Star Gold Mines, Kalgoorlie,^ illustrates a case of this 
sort. The column marked '^Pulp from Tube Mills" represents the percentage 
of various sizes obtained in one operation, while the column marked *' Finished 
Product is the end result obtained. 



TABLE 441. — SCREEN TEST OP FEED AND FINISHED PRODUCT OP TUBE MILL AT 



THE HANNON STAR GOLD MINES 


, KALGOORLIE. 




Size. 


Mesh. 


Feed. 
Percent. 


Pulp from Tube Mills. 
Percent. 


Finished Product. 
Percent. 


On 


40 

60 

80 

100 

150 

150 


4.5 

9.5 

6.8 

13.1 

19.0 

47.1 


0.1 

2.0 

4.2 

12.3 

20.3 

02.8 




t> 


0.0 


t< 


0.2 


•1 


OJi 


•1 


iXi 


Through 


05J 
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§ 1026. Capacity of Tube Mills. — The capacity of tube mills varies 
in flJmost every plant. The author has tried to select a few examples to give 
the reader an idea as to what may be expected of these machines. The Ahh6 tube 
mills in use at Mill 103,' 5 feet in diameter by 22 feet long, e^ch crush 125 tons 
of material per 24 hours wet grinding. The material fed is about 10 mesh and 
the finished product 100 mesh. At Guanajuato, Mexico, an Abb6 tube mill 4 
feet 6 inches in diameter by 20 feet long grinds an average of 60 tons of hard 
siliceous ore per 24 hours. The feed sizes range from 26 to 60 mesh, and 70% 
of the finishetl product will pass a 120-mesh sieve. 

In one instance a 6 X 8-foot Alsing tube mill" gave a capacity of 1 ton per 
hour from 8 mesh to 125 mesh; and instances are given of 5 X 16-foot mills 
handling 100 tons per 24 hours, and grinding to 60 mesh and finer. 

The capacity of a tube mill depends naturally upon the hardness of the 
material fed. Experience in Kalgoorlie shows a capacity for a 4i-foot machine 
of 38 tons of the unroasted ores of that district. The larger machines used in 
South Africa have a capacity of 150 tons of sand per 24 hours. The general 
impres.sion there seems to be that the smaller machines are more economical 
in operation. 

$ 1027. Consumption of Pebbles and Liners. — Table 442 gives the 
consumption of pebbles and liners at Mill 118.** 

table 442. — CONSUMPTION OF PEBBLES AND LINERS FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEM- 
BER, 1905, AT EL ORO (mills RUNNING 95% OF THE TIME). 



Tube 
MiU No. 


October. 


November. 


Pebbles. 
Kilos. 


Liners. 
Kilus. 


Pebbles. 
Kilos. 


Liners. 
Kilos. 


3 
4 
5 

Total 


6,165 
K.«25 
7,987 


1.3ft5 

729 

1.345 


6.370 
10,026 

in.3io 

32.305 


1.360 
2.5H9 
2,5S9 


21.777 


3.439 


6,53S 



The mills were grinding 8,700 tons per month of battery sand, besides the 
return sand. In Colorado practice, the consumption of flints averages 1 pound 
for every 1,000 pounds of ore crushed. 

§ 1028. Cost of Tube Milling. — The exact cost of tube milling is hard 
to ascertain, since so much depends on local conditions. 

At the Lake View Consols, Kalgoorlie,^ the cost for tube milling is 48 cents 
per ton distributed as follows: 

Power 38.9 cents. 

Labor 2.R " 

Flints 3.S " 

Repairs 2.5 " 

Total 48.0 cents. 

At Hannon's Star, as given by O. B. Ward, the costs per ton are as follows: 

Power 23.41 cents. 

Flints and linen 3.7G " 

Labor 7.11 " 

Repairs and stores 2.10 " 

Total 36.38 cents or about 36 cents per ton. 

These figures are probably rather extreme and are due largely to the high 
cost of power. The Denver Engineering Works Company " gives the follow- 
ing average figures: 
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Power per ton 3.60 cents. 

Wages " " 2.82 " 

Liners " " 2.00 " 

Maintenance " " 1.36 " 

Pebbles " " 1.16 " 

Sundries '• " 48 " 

Total 11.42 cents. 

At Mill 103/' the cost of tube milling has varied from 9 to 20 cents per ton 
of material treated. A Portland cement company using Davidsen tube mills ^^ 
and granulators in the year 1905 made a careful accounting and, after having 
produced over one half million barrels of cement, reported the cost per barrel 
for granulator hours, tube-mill hours, and repairs to have been 3 cents per 
barrel of cement produced, including both the grinding of the raw material and 
the clinker. A very large number of these tube mills are being used in the 
cement industry. 

From the data at hand it would seem to the author that under average 
conditions 25 cents per ton should cover all expenses. 

§ 1029. Efficiency of the Tube Mill. — In consideration of the increas- 
ing importance of tube milling, the (juestion of determining the amount of use- 
ful work performed by this class of machine becomes not only of general interest, 
but of very great importance. 

The method employed until very recently in South Africa * is based simply 
upon the diminution of the + 60-mcsh grade and the increase of the — 90-mesh 
grade, as shown in the average grading of the pulp leaving the battery, and 
of the pulp leaving the cyanide works. Thus : 



Grade. 


Percent. 
Battery Pulp. 


Percent. 
Final Pulp. 


Percent. 
Difference. 


+ 60 

+ 60-90 

-90 


32 
12 
56 


10 
14 
76 


22 


20 








42 









This 42% multiplied by the number of tons of ore crushed by the stamps 
during the month is taken as an index of the tons of sand re-ground. This is 
of course simple and would be all right if all the mills were working under the 
same conditions; but the assumption upon w'hich the method is based is most 
seriously at fault, that is, that the same amount of power is required to crush 
material through 60 mesh whatever its original size. 

S. 11. PeaiTe and W. A. Caldecott have made a very careful study of this 
question and thoir work is of great importance. At the start they very properly 
discard the mesh system of screen measurement as obviously useless for any 
exact w^ork and define their sieves strictly by the diameter of aperture. The 
90-mesh screen having been found to have an aperture 0.006 inch in diameter, 
and the 60-mosh screen an aperture 0.010 inch in diameter. The method 
suggestc^d by them for drawing conclusions from a grading analysis is based 
upon Rittinger's theory. See Vol. I., page 305. 

This assumes that the work done in crushing is proportional to the surface 
exposed by crushing. The problem becomes the mathematical one of deter- 
mining the relative surface of the grains of pulp before and after passing through 
the tube mill, assuming similar shapes and equal weights of all the particles 
included in each successive grade. Since for any definite weight of ore the 
total surface area varies inversely as the diameter, then the relative surface 
exposed by each grade may be determined by dividing the weight of that grade 
by the average diameter of the particle in the grade. Hence at the start a 
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sizing test of the pulp is needed: and next, one must determine the average 
iliameiers of the particles iij each of the various siaes made. The most natural 
B^sumption to inalie was that the arithmetiral mpait between two sieve sizes 
represented the average tlianieter of the partrdc of that gracie. In this way 
ihe following results were obtained: 
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III the foregoing illustration the sieves used had aperture diameters of 
0.024, 0.010, and 0.006 inch respectively. Before proceeding it may be well 
to consider just what is meant by the average grain. If one refers merely to 
the average of two sieve sizes, or to the grain midway between the largest 
groin that will pass through one size and the smallest grain that will rest upon 
the next sieve of a series, then the arithmetical mean of the two sieve sizes is 
surely what we want. In Ihia case, however, we seek the crushing efficiency 
of a machine; the idea of work has now presented itself and this must neces- 
Barily change our ideas as to what constitutes an average grain. Under these 
conditions E. J. Laschinger defines the average grain substantially as follows: 
'"Starting with Rittinger's theorj-, suppose we have equal unit weights of 
particles of diameters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, B. The relative measure of work done would 

147 
*>6 1, i, J, }. ii i = -Sir ^ 2.45, or the average work per unit of weight would 

147 ™ 

be 5^ or 0.4083. The diameter now of the particles (if the whole product 

were of this uniform size) which would require this work done on it is the recip- 
rocal of this or 2.449. Hence the average grain from the point of view of work 
done is 2.45 and not 3.5 as would be indicated by the arithmetical mean." 
Thb relation has been further expressed by Laschinger in a formula as follows: 



log,; 



V a = average 
d, — maximum 
rf, = minimum 



2.3026 log ^ 

diameter of particles in grade. 
diameter of particles in grade, 
diameter of particles in grade. 



Applying this formula to the foregoing ilhistratiou, and assuming that 
the kitihIIpsI piirtirles in the crushed product have a diameter of 0.001 inch, 
the following result is obtained: 
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On the other hand, if we assume the diameter of the smallest particle to be 
0.001 rather than 0.0001, the additional relative surface figures 50.4 = 25.6%. 
This shows the necessity of finer screens or other method of determining the 
sizes smaller than 0.006. The author suggests that the elutriation method 
(see § 1162), as applied by him for determining the velocity of quartz and galena 
grains falling in water might be applied for the solution of this problem. This 
method would do away entirely with the screen question. If screen sizes arc 
taken sufficiently near one another the difference between the arithmetical 
mean and the logarithmic mean, as obtained from Laschinger's formula, is 
of no consequence. In mill work, however, where only a few screens are made 
use of, as in the case of the illustrations given, Laschinger's formula seems 
to give the correct solution of the problem. 

§ 1030. General Tube Mill Notes. — The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany *^ states with reference to the tube mill which was originally used in the 
cement industry, and which is becoming quite as important a machine in ore 
dressing, that these mills were originally built 22 to 25 feet long, but that it 
has been found that the length from 12 to 16 feet is ample where used for re- 
crushing ores. The diameter mostly called for is 5 feet, and the usual length 
called for is 14 feet; the shell being made of ^-inch steel plate. This seems 
to agree with South African practice where there seems to be an impression 
that the very large mills are not as economical in operation as the smaller mills. 
A 12 and 14-foot mill requires approximately 50 horse-power to start, and 
about 25 horse-power to run continuously, depending on conditions. 

Mills in use at Johannesburg," under the control of the Rand-Eckstein 
Company are 5 feet 6 inches in internal diameter and 22 feet long. The shells 
are of steel plate f inch thick, lined with 6-inch silex lining, and when ready to 
run will weigh 35 tons. Five tons of pebbles are charged and 60 horse-power is 
required when running wet. 

At Mill lis,** they have a No. 5 mill, 5 feet diameter by 27 feet long inside 
measure, containing 16 to 17 tons of pebbles and 8,640 kilograms of liners and 
requiring 107 horse-power. They also have a No. 3 mill, 4 feet 1 inch by 19 
feet 9 inches, making 32 revolutions per minute, containing 7^ tons of pebbles, 
4,520 kilograms of liners and requiring 60 horse-power. No. 3 mill has been 
determined to be most economical, and no other size will be installed. 

tube mills with central end discharge. 

§ 1031. The Alsing Patent Continuous Feed and Discharge Pul- 
verizing Cylinder^ is one of the best of the modern machines designed for 
extremely fine grinding. (See Figs. 626a and b.) 

The machine as shown in the cuts consists of a steel cylinder with feed 
hopper feeding the mill through a hollow trunnion at one end, and discharging 
through a hollow trunnion at the other end. The mill is supported by three 
wheels at each end and three wheels in the center. One wheel in each group is in 
the center of the bed plate and so arranged as to carry the whole weight of the 
machine, while the other two wheels are placed one on either side and act merely 
as guides to keep the cylinder always on the center wheel. These wheels run 
on tires upon the cylinder and the cylinder is driven by the frictional contact 
of the mill resting on the center wheels to which the power is transmitted. 
Wood, silex, buhrstone, porcelain, iron, or steel linings are used as may seem 
best fitted for the case in hand. 

Details as to the dimensions, etc., of these machines, as indicated in the 
manufacturer's catalogue, are shown in Table 443. 
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TABLE 


44«$. — DIMENSIONS OF ALSING TUBE lyULLS. 




No. of 
Cylinder. 


Diameter 

of 

Cylinder. 

Feet. 


Length 

Cylinder. 
Feet. 


Shipping 

Weight 

Complete. 

Pounds. 


Floor Space 

Required. 

Feet. 


Amount of 
Pebbles 

Furnished. 
Pounds. 


Size of 
PuUey. 
Inches. 


Speed of 

Pulley. 

Revoluuons 

per Minute. 


Speed of 

Cylinder. 

Revolutions 

per Minute. 


Hone- 
power 
Required. 


1 


6 


24 


67.000 


7x31 


19,000 


72x18 


100 


20 


65 


2 


6 


20 


60.200 


7z26i 


16.000 


60x20 


100 


20 


46 


3 


6 


16 


41.400 


9x22 


10,000 


60x14 


136 


22 


35 


4 


6 


8 


22.000 


8x16 


8,800 


36x10 


106 


26 


15 


5 


6 


30 


60.000 


7x36 


16.000 


70x20 


100 


22 


60 


6 


6 


22 


43,000 


7x28 


10,860 


60x18 


100 


26 


40 


7 


6 


8 


16,000 


6x16 


6.600 


36x10 


120 


30 


16 


8 


n 


8 


13,000 


6x16 


4,000 


32x10 


130 


32 


12 


9 


8 


10,000 


6x16 


2,600 


30x10 


166 


36 


10 


10 


3 


8 


6.000 


6x16 


2,000 


30x8 


160 


40 


8 



§ 1032. The Denver Engineering Works Company *^ manufactures tube 
mills for ore crushing. These mills consist, in general, of a cylinder revolving 
about a horizontal axis, driven by a machine-cut gear bolted to either the 
feed end or discharge end of the cylinder. The usual method of coupling to 
the motive power is by means of a counter-shaft upon which is mounted a 
belt pulley and pinion meshing into the large gear bolted to the shell of the 
mill. The mills are of the trunnion type. The ore to be crushed is delivered 
to the inside of the shell through a hollow trunnion on one of the heads; and 
discharged through the other hollow trunnion on the opposite head. The ore 
is crushed to 6 mesh or finer before being fed. For dry crushing, a suitable 
device is provided at the feed end for the purpose of effecting a positive feed 
of ore to the inside of the shell; but in wet crushing, no feed mechanism is 
required. 

§ 1033. Hardinge Conical Tube Mill. — The Hardinge tube mill *• intro- 
duces a new principle in tube-mill practice, namely the sizing action of a rotating 
cone. If a double cone, Fig. 627, be charged with a mixture of coarse and 
fine particles and rotated upon its horizontal axis, the fine particles crawl up 
nearer the axis of rotation, while the coarse particles tend to segregate where 
the two cones are joined. By reason of this action the coarse pebbles exert 
their grinding action upon the coarser ore particles, while the lighter pebbles 
are at the same time working on the partly ground ore. The mill is so designed 
as to permit particles that are already sufficiently fine to pass directl}'' through 
the mill, whereas in a long cylindrical mill, if a particle is crushed in the first 
foot, it still has to travel the entire length of the mill and be subjected to un- 
necessary grinding before it can be discharged. If in the cylindrical mill the 
particle, for any reason, is not sufficiently ground, it is discharged as soon as 
it reaches the discharge end of the mill. In the case of the conical mill, the 
particle must be of the desired fineness before it is discharged. 

The conical mill costs about one-half as much as the cylindrical mill of 
the same capacity.*' A 6-foot Hardinge mill has a capacity of approximately 
50 tons per 24 hours, using about 15 horse-power or 3.3 tons per horse-power 
per day. This compares very favorably with the tube-mill practice of the day. 

§ 1034. The Gates Tube Mill, manufactured by the AUis-Chalmcrs Com- 
pany,^ finds an extended use in the cement industry and, in fact, wherever 
this class of machine is used. For use in grinding cement, the Allis-Chalmers 
Company recommends that the clinker should be first reduced to 20 mesh or 
finer by ball mill, and then reduced to market fineness, which is at least 92?J 
through 100 mesh, in the tube mills. The point upon which they lay special 
emphasis in recommending tube mills for cement work is that the tube mill 
is a perfect mixer, and hence renders great assistance to a plant in producing 
a product free from streaks of cement of varying fineness. 



The moat popular size for cement work is the 5 X 22-fnot mill. This ma- 
ehio« has a capacity of from 14 to 20 barrels per hour, the quantity depending 
Ul>ou tht! hardness, age. and hnenesa of the clinker. Seventy to seventy-five 
" lorse-power ia required for running, and about 1 25 horse-power momentarily for 




tarting:. The machines are ail of the li-unninn tj-pe. The Alli.-*-Ch aimers 
Son^Mny makes tube mills for grinding either wet or dry. 



PERlfOKRAL DIBCHAHGE TVHE MILl-S I 



{ 1035, The Davidsen Ti'be Mill, made by F. L. Smidlh & Curnpany,*' is 
f the Ininnion tj'pe and differa from the mills already desiribod only in 
le poripherftl dificharge shown in Fig. 628. 
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§ 1036. The Abb^ Tube Mill,* while in general principle and appearance 
closely resembling other makea of tube mills, differs from these widely in matter 
of feeding and discharging the finely ground material. The machine is made 
in two forms: a trunnion type, and a wheel and tire type. The Abb6 Com- 
pany ia apparently of the same mind as the J. R. Alsing Company with regard 
to the relative merits of these two types, both concerns stating that an enormous 




FIG. 628. — SECTION OF DAVIUSEN TCBE UILL. 



saving of power results from adopting the wheel and tire type. Fig. 629o 
gives a veiy good idea of tht; method of feeding. In the cut the two plates, A 
and B in front of the spiral were made of glass, so that tho material I) might 
be seen in the receiving chamber between the two plates, and also E in the 
spiral as it travels around the same toward the center of the mill. The outside 
plate A has only the round opening at its center, through which the material 
is dcliver<?d from a pipe or chute into the receiving chamber, this chamber 
being separated from the spiral proper by the second plate B, having the cres- 
cent-shaped opening C, located where the spiral starts at the circumference, 
and through it the material passes into the spiral. At every revolution of the 
mil! when the opening C is at the bottom, a certain quantity of material enters 





FIG. 629&. — SPIRAL END 
DISCHARGE. 

the spiral, anil, as the machine revolves, is lifted to the center, where it enters 
the grintlinR chamber. Thus after two or three revolutions there is a constant 
feed of a certain amount of material. In the regular machine, the plates A 
and B arc made of cast iron instead of glass, antl the plate B has a hole in the 
center (;overed by a plate which forms a manhole. The spiral feed has givro 
the .\bb^ tube mill a very prominent place among machines of this class, doing 
away as It does with all forms of troublesome feeders. The spiral disch&re^ 
Fig. 6296, by picking up the pulp from the lowest point, givea a more tmifMO 
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Ip in case of re-grind for concentrating mill than the overflow ditjcharge can 
wibly give. The Tatter is of necessity a classified product with the heavy mineral 
tin of smaller size than the gangue. The peripheral discharge of the David- 
i mill accomplishes the same thing. The machines are made in all sizes to 
t conditions, and may be used for grinding either wet or dry. 




} 1037. The Ferraris B.^ll Mill (see Figs. 630a and b) , made by the F. M. 
vis Iron Works Company," consists of a drum {]) supported on four carrier 
?els (2) which are driven by suitable mechanism (3), turning the drum by 
tion around its longitudinal axis. The carrier wheels are mounted on steel 
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shafts which rotate in adjustable bearings secured to a heavy cast-iron base 
(4) of box form, making the mill entirely self-contained. The drum is divided 
by an annular perforated partition (5) into two compartments. The larger 
or crushing compartment is lined with rough manganese-steel plates with pro- 
jecting ribs, and contains about 900 pounds of forged-steel balls from 3 inches 
to 6 inches in diameter. The smaller or screening compartment is di\dded 
into a series of pockets by means of a cone projecting into the crushing com- 
partment and a series of radial partitions extending therefrom. The periphery 
of this compartment is open and is surrounded by a screen (6) of the desired 
mesh. The material passing through the screen falls into a housing (7) sur- 
rounding the lower half of the screening compartment. The ore to be crushed 
Ls fed into the central opening (S) of the crushing compartment; and, when 
reduced to pieces smaller than the holes hi the annular partition, passes through 
into the screening compartment, where the material which is fine enough 
passes out through the screen, and the oversize is elevated by the radial par- 
titions until it slides back on the surface of the cone into the crushing compart- 
ment, when it undergoes further crushing. 

The capacity of the mill in tons per 24 hours on quartzose ore, receiving 
the material broken by breaker to pass through a 2-inch ring and delivering 
a finished product, is shown approximately in Table 444. 

TABLE 444. — CAPACITY OF FERRARIS BALL MILL IN TONS 24 HOURS TO HESH 

INDICATED. 



Mesh 

5-foot mill, tons 24 hours . . . 
0-foot mill, toas 24 hours . . . 


.... 10 
.... 50 
. ... 100 


12 
40 
80 


10 
35 
70 


20 
30 
00 


30 
25 
50 



The Ferraris ball mill is designed for wot crushing; and, owing to its granu- 
lar product and small porcontage of slimes, Ls especially adapted for crushing 
ores to 12 mesh or finer, for concentration on Wilfleys or other bumping or 
shaking tables, or for wet crushing and cyanidation. By the use of the mill 
for crushing for concentration, screens and elevators are dispensed with and 
the plant greatly simplified. Thus a plant of say 50 tons per day capacity 
would consist of a 7 X lO-inch breaker, two ball mills, hydraulic classifier, and 
four Wilfleys or similar concentrating tables. 

This mill has b(*en in successful use at the works of the Society Mini^re du 
(iard at Dufort, France, for several years, also at Mill 137. At both places it 
is employed for th(» fine crushing of mixed sulphide ores for concentration. 

The mill is made in two sizes as given in Table 445. 



Size. 
Feet. 



5 




TABLE 445. — SIZES, HORSE-POWER, ETC., FERRARIS BALL MILL. 



Outside Dimensions. 


DischurKe 

aU)vt' Fl<x)r. 

Inches. 


Vvvi\ al>ove 

Floor. 

Inches. 


Diam- 
eter. 
Inches. 


Pulley. 


Horse- 

POWCT. 


Width. 
Feet. 


Length . 
Fwt. 


Height. 
Feel . 


Face. 
Inches. 


Revolu- 
tions. 
Minute. 


7 
8J 


9y 


7 
9 


12 
12 


30 
3«i 


48 
00 


8 
8 


90 
100 


6 
10 



Total 
Weifht. 
Pounk. 



15.000 
25.000 



§ 1038. The (J.xtes R.\ll Mill (sec* Fig. G31), manufactured by Allis- 
ChalnKMs Company,* is in principle identical with the Oriison ball mill. (See 
Vol. I., On* Dressinjr, pajjce 200.) Like the (Iriison ball mill, the Gates con- 
sists of a cyliiKhical mill revolving u])on a horizontal axis. This cylinder con- 
sists of two circular side plates provided with ten inwardl}'' projecting and 
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ally located shelves. The side plates have attached to them rigidly, 

enters, hubs which are mounted on a heavy shaft which revolves in dust- 

irings. One of the 

I suitable openings 

which the niateiial 

natically fed by 

E the Gates patent 

Resting upon the 

irdly projecting 

and reaching from 

plate to the other 

ekI thereto are the 

plates. These are 

ally arranged so 

plate passes behind 

one, thus produc- 
p, and also provid- 
opening through 
vereize from the 
■eens is returned to 
The tumbling of 
1 material, due to 
; the drum, rapidly 
.he material to fine 

powder, the steps 
to greatly increase 
ing action of the 
linst the material. 

lown in the cut; and as the screens, method of operating, and so forth, 
' as in the Griison ball mill, these will not be ileacribcd at greater length 

: machines are built in the sizes given in Tabic 446. 




- SECTION OP GATES BALL MILL. 



TABLE 446. — SIZES, 


CAPACITIES, ETC., OF GATES BALL 


MILL. 






Weight cj( MilLi. 


Wrikhi of K..ILS 


Cnmiiiy on C.-mem 


Himc iwv.n- 




S:S 1 


s 


2.i «> 3,2 ions pit hmir 


30-40 
40-SO 





9. The Humboldt Engineering Works Company " makes a wet 
, Figs. 632a and b which is especially designwl for grinding roughly 
re and middlings from jjgs. 

[rinding drum and .side checks of the wet ball mGf are made of steel 
ed iron. The drum is fonned of separate cross-bars, curved on both 
ich form an undulating grinding surface. These cross-bars are bedded 
olted to ring-shaped flanges cast on the wide cheeks. The ring flanges 
igh-shaped recesses suitable to the curvature of the bars. This arrange- 
ures a steady bedding and attachment of the cross-bars, and obviates 
if breaking the flanges. 

nterior undulating surface is sai<l to add greatly to the reducing effect 
ill, as the material to be ground is prevented, together with the balls, 
ing over the inner surfare of the grinding dnim, being lifted again 
a high up the side, and thrown off by the undulations. 
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The material broken falls through suitable alota between the crosB-bars 
upon screena with coarse perforations, and through these upon the fine delivery 
screens round the periphery of the mill. The coarse material which does not 
pass the screena is continuously returned to be further reduced. In consequence 

of the percussive action of the 
balls, the screena remain very 
open; and the outer screens 
are sprayed to prevent them 
from blinding. The mills are 
made in a number of sizes and 
of different capacities to suit 
various requirements. 

§ 1040. Ball Mill Notes. 
— An engineer of Allis-Chal- 
mera Company, who was for 
some years in Australia, fur- 
nishes the following interest- 
ing data concerning the use 
of ball mills with forged-ateel 
halls at one of the leading re- 
duction works in Kalgoorlie 
district. 

The process there usually 
began with a Gatea breaker; 
but it was found that the ball mills gave excellent results when fed directly with 
ore, 3% of which, by weight, would not pass a 6-inch ring, and 75% of which 
would not pass a '2-inch ring. The mills so fed were able to furnish 33 tons of 
product per 24 hours such as would pass a 20 mesh screen. A sizing test of the 
crushed product is given in Table 447. 

TABLE 447. — SIZING TEST OP BALL MILL PULP. 




'Hi. (>32(i. — CROSS- FIG. 6326. — longitudi- 

8ECTION OF HUM- NAL SECTION. 

BOLDT BALL MILL. 



Tht«igh 20 ui 
SO 

100 





































A glance at the above results shows the marvelous work of the ball inilla- 
It will be observed that nearly half of the material was reduced to a 8tat« of 
division finer than 200 meah. 

One steel ball weighing 18 pounds added daily to each mill preserved titf 
balance of stcol in the niilli; while the grinding plates and side liners wert 
replaced in complete sets every seven or eight months at the cost of about $900. 
Each mill made 25 revolutions per minute and required 24 indicated horse- 
power. The ore crushed at the plant mentioned was calcareous and siliceous 
with gold in the form of telluridcH. Forged-steel balls have done away with 
all the trouble which formerly arose from the uneven wear of cast-steel or 
chilled-iron balls. 

Brooke" says that on Kalgoorlie ores, in feeding Krupp ball mills, it had 
been found best to feed 2*-inch stuff. If fine material is fed the balls become 
imbedded, and do leas work. With fine stuff the wear on plates and baD> 
ia greater, as the mill must be run with smaller charge. 
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i UHl. Wear of Steel Balls. — E. C. Vigeon " has furnished very in- 

rp^ting clala concerning the wear of steel balk in a No. 6 Griison ball mill in 

■ at liie "Soeiedad Minas dc Cobra de Gutter Cove," Punta Arenas, Chile, 

I Imutli /Vmerii-a, This test lasted 820 hours, during whieh time 1739 metric tons 

f iif ore were ground through 20 mesh. The results obtained in the test will be 

found in Table 448. 

TABLE 448. CONSUMPTION OF STEEL BALLS IN NO. 6 GRirSON BALL MILL. 



448. a 
44b!b 



ThiB gives the total amount of st^el consumed as 1338.00 kilograms or 0.77 
kilogram steel per ton of ore cniahed. The ore consisted of chalcopyrite in a 
qaartx gangue with chlorite schist as country rock. The specific gravity of the 
crushed rock ia 1.3 and the ore carries 4.5% copper. 

Roller Mills. 

I 1042. The Kent Mill (see Fig. 633), manufactured by the Kent Mill 
Company " is a roller mill. Aa shown by the cut, the Kent mill consists of 
a revolving steel ring with three rolls press- 
ing against its inner face. The rolls arc con- 
vex and the ring is concave and tracks on the 
rolls. These rolls are supported by springs 
and in turn support the ring, so that the four 
crushing parts arc free to move to pass iron 
or iincrushuble objects, and are cushioned to 
l.jike up shock and vibration and prevent 
breakage. 

The rock falls from the inlets upon the 
innfr fnce of the ring. Centrifugal force 
holds It there in a layer an inch deep. It 
revolvefl with the ring, and passes un<ler the 
ToUs. The rolls are pressed by the springs 
rHjtwnrdly against the rock on the ring with 
k prrssure adjustable to 20,000 pounds by 
Ute screws against the springs. The rolls 
Toll over the rock, crushing it against the ring. 
Thp crushed rock flows off each side of the 
ing into the casing and falls to the diarharge. The body of rock between the 
rolls and ring causes 90% of the rock to abrade itself in crushing, thus greatly 
reducing the wear on the wearing parts. One instance is recorded in which a 
mill cnii-hed trap rock through 50 mesh at the rate of 3 to 4 tons per hour for 
neariy 3 years before it became necesaaiy to renew the grinding parts. This 
L«ot)t Ut» than 8200 and no otiier repairs had been found necessary up to that 

Details of the machine are given in Table 449. 




FIG. 633. — CROSii-SECTION OF 
KENT MILL. 
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TABLE 449. — SIZE, CAPACITY, ETC., OF KENT UILL. 




5 1043. The Wild Mill is manufactured by the Morse Bros. Machinery 
and Supply Company." This mill as shown in Fig. 634 consists of a feeder, 

shaking screen, and c rushing 
mill. The mill proper con- 
sists of a heavy revolving bed 
in which are placed two loose 
mullors or rollers which ob- 
tain their crushing power 
from the contact with the 
revolving ring die. This die 
is of rolled steel and is held 
in place by wooden wedges. 
Each of the mullers has a 
steel shell which is also held 
with wedges. Crushing takes 
place partly by percusaioD 
and partly by grinding. 

As the ore is fed to the 
hopper it comes upon the 
shaking screen. Here all the 
fines are removed and pass 
out of the delivery spout be- 
low without entering the mill 
at all. The oversize of this 
screen passes over the end 
into a spout which deposits it directly in the path of the mullere, where it is 
crushed between these mullors and the die ring. The centrifugal motion of the 
mill carries the ore to the top where a jet of water under 25 pounds pressure is 
constantly playing against the ring die, breaking the momentum of the ore which 
then drops into the hopper which carries it out of the mill and deposits it at 
the head of the screen, where it is screened along with the feed of the mill; 
any portion of the product that was not crushed to the desired fineness at this 
operation returns to the mill until it will pass the screen. Thus the mill works 
only on that portion of the product needing to be crushed finer. This is not 
only a saving of power and wear, but also reduces the formation of slimes. 

It Ls claimed that the wear upon the mullers and the die ring is unifonn, 
and that the capacity is in no way diminished thereby. The capacities and 
sizes are given in Table 450. 




- THP. WILn MILL. 





TABLE 4.'>0. —CAPACITIES, SIZES, ETC., 


OP WILD MILL 




MiU N„. 


In.tu?. 


Inihps. 


1*oi.nda" "^ liiJtvpiiBfr 


Wd^t Cmtipklc. 


■SS*!!." 


2 




Z0i9 


73S S 


s,«oa 


M 



mS^^^^^S^i 



The No. 4 mill is tleaigneil to take 14-inch stuff, and discharge to No. 2 or 
io. 3 mill for finishing. This mill can, however, be run singly, giving a finished 
irotliict to any desired siae. Nuinbera 2 and ^ are built in suction.'? for mule- 
iBck trausportatioii, 

Edge Runners. 

{ 1044. The Chili mill " in its crudest form consisted of a circular stone 
rith a hole through the center, through which was passed a pole, one end of 

Ehich was fastened to a post, while the other end was turned by an animal. 
raduall}' the machine was developed into a mill with two wheels having iron 
iww and driven by water or steam, As the use of mills of this sort spread, 
uniProus modifications were developed, among which are the faat-motion, 
dge-ruiining roller mills, now prevailing. 

In its original form, with slow motion, the centrifugal action or tendency 
go in a straight line, instead of its circular coiii^ie, was not great. When, 
towever, the mills developed into massive form or were run at high speed, 
bis tendency became important, and different methods were worked out to 
eutralixo the outward thinost on the axle. Some mills have rollers inclined 
Dward the center, like a railroad train rounding a curve; others are trunnioned 
,t a point below the axle, so that the outward thnist is partly diverted, and 
he dowTiward pressure of the roll on the die is increased. Any fast-motion 
Shili mill that emiiloys no means to utilize, at least partly, the centrifugal 
lirust of the roller to the crushing can hardly be rated as high-class mechanism 
n account of its waste of power. One scheme that has been used particularly 
rith massive slow-motion mills is known as the Mantey olTset. The Mantey 
flset has the axle of the wheel set behind a diameter line to which it is parallel, 
D that in the turning of the mill, the roller, not being true with the die, is more 
r lees shoved over it, while at the same time it revolves. When the offset is 
roperiy proportioned to the speed at which it is intended that the mill shall 
e run, this scheme is thoroughly suceessfid; but as the resistance is that of 
rinding, it has the objeetion of consumption of power and metal common to 

Euxicrs in the ratio of this action. With inclined rollers properly designed, 
e thrust force b exerted entirely on the die without loss. A vertical roller, 
mnoioned at a point below its axle, utilizes the centrifugal thrust of the total 
ireight of the roller, less that part that lies below a horizontal line through 
he trunnion, plus its balancing equivalent above said line. The fast-motion 
ailla generally utilize more than two wheels or rollers. If two rollers are used 
DKtead of three or four, the machine is simpler and easier of access for repairs. 
ATgc rollers also present a more acute angle to the die and prevent gouging, 
> making the proportional wear less. With rapidly moving mills, however, 
liree or four rollers are the rule. 

j Iftto. The Garfield Chili Mill (see Fig. 635), manufactured by the 
Fellnian-Seaver-Morgan Company, owes its design to Messrs. Janney and 
Irsdley of the Utah Copper Company."* Thirty-three 6-foot mills of this 
ype are in use at Mill 167 where they are doing very satisfactorj' work. 

The design of the Garfield Chili mill was the outgrowth of 3 years' actual 
ncperienee in operation continuously, side by side, of six 6-foot mills, of three 
lifferent types, built by different manufacturers, crushing the same class of 
»re under the same conditions. The sole object in having the different types 
>f machines was for the purpose of a comparative test of their merits as regards 
leonomy in operation and capacity. During this period many weak points 
Mre developed in the mills, and many changes were made in the various 
letails. When the plans for Mill 167 were started, it was decifled to design a 
»ew Chili mill, embodying all the desirable features of the other machines, and 
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to improve, strengthen, and build a mill that would be as near perfect mechani- 
cally aa po»Nible, having in mind the following points: 1. A machine that would 
bu self-contained and utandardiiied in all its parts; also, one that could be made 
either right or left hand at will. 2. A convenient and universal adjustment to 
the main spindle, which could be operated with ease, and at all times, while 
the machine is in operation, so as to secure perfect control of the crushing roll- 
ers over the face of the die, also compensating for the weiir of the roller shells 
and die. 3. Supplementing the gravity crushing effect by centrifugal force, to 
aid in crushing. 4. Large and ample bearing surface throughout, applied to all 




FIG. 035. — THE GARFIELD CHILI MILL. 



the roller bearings, vertical .ipindle, etc. 5. Reversible rollers, mounted on rigid 
hearings, socun-d by universal joints to the main driving head, and independent 
of each other, also suitable interlocking keys for the proper centering of roller 
shells. 6. A perfect :<ystcm of lubrieation, having all the important bearings run- 
ning in oil, provided with oi! cellars, oil bonnets, etc., also having one eentral oil 
chamber for the proper lubrication of roller bearings. 7. Having the main 
mortar, or pan, so constructed that one section eouki be hinged and attached 
to the main door segment or housing, swung on heavy hinges, so that it may 
be quickly thrown back, permitting the removal of rollers without raising the 
main center or driving spider. S. Perfect adjustment in all directions to the 
counter or pinion shaft, and bearings of ring-oiling type. 9. Bottom bearing 
so constructed that it can be withdrawn or dropped similar to that of the Gates 
breaker; also provided with oil bonnet, in order that the bearing will at all 
times be submerged in oil. 10. Accessible in all parts when necessary to make 
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rvpiurs, i-lmngo gears, etc. 11. All bearings bronze buBhed, easiiy renewed 
when tH-Tcssary, and riiig-oib'ng counter-shaft bearings. 12. The main mortar 
or pan, carefully protected by wearing liners, conveniently removed or replaced. 
13. Plow blades that can be removed without raising or lowering the driving 
head. H. Peripheral launder under the diacharge screens, with ample fall to 
prevent dogging, etc. 15. Bottom and top nuts, and the nuts on the roller 
nhftfu, made standard, and proper means of locking same; also proper means 
of fiturting the ring die from its seat when necessary to remove or change 
muuc. 

It ia difficult to make a statement as to the capacity of the machine, as this 
naturally varies with the character of the ore crushed. On the ore of the Utah 
Copper Company, which is a fairly soft porphyry, the mill will handle approxi- 
nialrly lOU tons per day from J inch to 35 or 40 mesh. An average screen 
wiutysiii of this pulp is as shown in Table 451, 



TABLK 451. — SCREEN ANALYSIS OF GARFIELD CHILI MILL PRODUCT. 
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The mill runs at the rate of 25 revolutions per minute. 
i 1040. Thb Wkllman-Skaver-Morgan Company " also 
manufaeturet; the Akron Chili mill, which differs in no im- 
jtortuit detail from the (larficid Chili mill. The Akron Chili 
iDiill eonsists essentially of six parts; the base, the mortar, 
the drive bead with its rollers, the feeder, the driving gear, 
uid the adjusting mechanism. 

The base is a single casting, circular in outline, of heavy 
peclion so dewgned that driving pulleys may be located to 
five either a ri^ht or left-hanil drive. The mortar, also a 
lingle cjurting. has a very heavy bottom, double ribbed, and 
i* liowelled to the base. The mortar bottom is lined with a 
rolled-steel die upon which the rollers run. The screen 
fn unffs are of iron and are held in place by cast-steel wedges, 
fho mortar hub fsee Fig, 630) forms a bearing for the main 
Iriving spindle (2) and is suitably bushed with a long tapered 
_ininw.* slei've ^}^). The drive head (4) consists of a single 
tasting keyed t« the main driving spindle and carried out to 
iippoH the bearings for the three rollers. To this head are 
►rtltod plows or seru|ier8 which are adjustable. The drive 
irml ia fitted with suitable bearings for the trunnions of the 
uUrr shaft bearings. These trunnion bearings allow the roU- 
'» ti> assume any angle demanded by the unevenly crushed 
aalerial di-livered to the mill. The feeder is an annular 
ihap<^ castiiiE boltett to the cap of the drive head and is pro- 
r^fd with three pipes which deliver the material immediately in front of 
leh roller, thereby insuring an even feed. The driving gear is actua:ted by 
Khnft aupplied with tight and loose pulleys. This shaft is provided with 
cast-ffteel pinion meshing with a cast-eteol gear (8) (see Fig. 630), which is 
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bolted to a receas turned in the main driving spindle. The spindle (2) is a 
hollow steel casting of ample dimensions and extends from the bottom nearly 
to the top of the drive head. The lower end of the spindle is held by a split 
bearing (7), doweled to the base and fitted with bronze removable bushing (9). 
This bearing ia in halves to permit of quick repairs. The middle and upper 
portion of the spindle runs in the bushing in the mortar hub. To the upper 
end of the spindle is attached the driving head by a sliding feather allowing 
the head to be raised or lowered by a central shaft (10), having no rotary mo- 
tion, but provided with means for raising or lowering the driving head and 
hence the rollers. The lower end of this shaft is supported in the bottom plate 
of the base while the upper end is fitted with roller bearings and by a heavy 
cap bolted to the drive head. The drive head with its rollers may be lowered 
or raised. Ample provisions are made for lubrication. 
These mills are built in two sizes as shown in Table 452. 



TABLE 452. — SIZES 


AND CAPACITIES OF AKRON CHILI HILL. 




CajHCili; in 21 Hours. 


^IKlfp^'S?^'^ 


Sp«d o( Dri«j« Fuller 


-"■^^ 


S 


U 




!JS 


gss 



§ 1047. The Lane Slow-Speed Mill," made by the Standard Iron Works 
(see Fig. fi37), is a roller mill of the Chili type but different from other Chili 
mills in both structure and mode of operating. The machine consists of s 
spider which serves to carry six wheels with wooden centers, steel-faced and 
ball-bearing. These wheels are provided with steel tires 42 inches in diameter, 
2^ inches thick, with 5-inch face and weighing 455 pounds each. These tires 




FIG. 637. — THE lane 8L0W-SPBED MILL. 

run upon a track 10 feet in diameter. 2^ inches thick, and 5J inches face, made 
in sections of rolled steel and resting in a pan of riveted sheet steel. To the 
top of this pan is bolted the screen frame provided with 10 or 12-me8h screen 
which merely serves to keep coarse material from passing out of the machine, 
The spider is supported in the center upon ball bearings and is provided with 
a platform or tank above carrying 24,000 pounds of rock or scrap iron to supidj 
cru^ing weight. This makes the entire crushing weight 35,000 pounds. Tin 
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of the spider, sLx in Dumber, are attached to the driving gear, 12 feet in 
leter, which receives its motion through & scries of gears and causes the 
revolve in Ihp same manner aa other Chili mills. A feeder is pro- 
hndcd with six pipes whieh bring the feed directly in front of the wheels. The 
t run at a very alow speed, S revolutions per minute, which is said to 
amalgamation and also to give the rock particles an opportunity to 
upon the track and receive the full crushing effect of the maciiine. The 
»w speed also reduces wear and tear upon the parts of the machine. The 
chine has been installed in several places, and has shown itself to be a close 
■er of values with low cost as to repairs. Eight to twelve horse-power is 
uired in running, and a rapacity of from 50 to 00 tuns in 24 hours, through 
mesh, upou rock of ordinary hardness, ia obtainable; the rock fed being 
)t crushfd through J-inch hole. 

At the iionita Mining Company's property. State of Washington, compara- 
rtive UMts were made between a lO-foot Lane mill and a stamp battery con- 
aiating gf five 1000-pound stamps," The Lane mill was placed in front of one 
Iwtterj' of five 1000-pound stamps wiih its intake low euough to receive the 
pulp as it came from the battery. This battery was fitted with a "J^-ineh 
mesh " eereen and the stamps were given a 6-inch drop with a 4i-inch discharge. 
The Lane mill was fitted with an S-mesh screen and G-inch discharge. The 
pulp from the mill was di.scharged to plates 5 feet wide, 18 feet long, and then 
to two tt'ilHey tables. The other battery was given a 6-inch drop with a Tj- 
inch discharge through a 25-raesh screen, and the pulp was run over plates 
S feet wide and 20 feet long and then over one Wilfley. Hourly samples were 
teken from the batteries, foot of plates, and from the concentrators, for three 
' .ya, which showed saving as follows: From the foot of plates, 65% in the 
me 8>'atem as against 61% in the stamp system; and from the WUfley tables 
91% in the Lane system as against 80% in the stamp system. Table 453 gives 
m comparative sizing test of the products from the Wilftcy tables. 

The Ijine mill made 6 revolutions per minute, and crushed 40 tons per 24 
|iour», while the stamps dropped 00 times per minute, crushing 16 ton.s through 
26-iuesh wire screen. Twelve horse-power was required to run the Lane mill. 



itkBUi 453. — COMPARATIVE SIZING TEST OF TAILINGS 
FROM STAMPS AND LANE CHILI MILL. 



CONCENTRATES 



Sn Mt>h. 


T«lh,p^mp 


Tullnip til no 


a^rrs".™. 




Thnmgli- 


On. 






100 


10 

32 


20 
3A 


3 
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, 


30 

no 


* 






T«J. 




m 


100 


100 









{ \(MK Br.VAN Mills versus Hich-Speed Rolls. — At the West Yankee 
Conwnlralor of the Detroit C-npper Mining Company, Biyan mills have sup- 
lanti^l high-speed rolls for re-crushing jig tailings." The ore is a highly altered 
rphyry rontaining disseminatetl particles of chalcocite. Owing to the ten- 
cy of this ore to slinio, and as these slimes carry copper which it is difficult 
oiv*', great care has been taken to avoid grinding, both in the breakers and 
rolls. The ore is reduced by graded crushing and the values are extracted 
Boon «u* piwsible. Nearly 60% of the copper is taken out before rc-cnishing. 
lO miikUings and tailings from the ji^ are sized in hydraulic classifiers 
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before going to the Bryan mills, the finest product going to the vanners. The mill 
is divided into two parts. East and West, and until quite recently Bryan mills 
were used in one-half and rolls in the other. The relative efficiency of these 
two types of machine was thoroughly tested, the amount of slimes and time 
necessary for repairs being the crucial points resulting in the adoption of Biyan 
mills. 

Table 454 gives a sizing test showing the quality of work done by the Bryan 
roller mills at the concentrator of the Detroit Copper Company." 



TABLE 454. ■ 



DETROIT COPPER COM- 
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MuLLER Grinding Mill-s. 

J 1049. The Little Giant Quartz Mill, Oregon Mdller Quartz Mill, 
or as sometimes called Merrill's Mill " {see Fig. 638) , combines the pounding 
of the stamp with the grinding motion of a 
muUer on a bucking board. "Ihc mill con- 
sists essentially of a mortar provided with 
screens, and a pestle which is rocked back 
and forth by a ^^uitable mechanism. The 
fine pulp is splashed through the screen as 
shown m the cut. A capacity of 5 to 10 tons 
per 24 hours is obtained with 3 horse-power, 
varying with the kind of rock and the mfwh 
of tlu screens. This machine is said to be 
a good amalgamator. 

§ lOoO. The HathawayGyratort Mill* 
(sLe Fig. 630) resembles, in its mechanical 
construction, the Kinkead mill described in 
Vol. 1., Ore Dressing, page 276. The opera- 
tion of the Hathaway mill is as follows: the ore is fed into the feed hopper 
(2) with whatever water is necessary to secure the required degree of fineness, 
and drop.s through the feed pa.ssa!;c (3) onto the distributing head (6), from 
which it falls by gravity onto the dies (S) and (9). There between the shoes 
(7) and the dies (H) and (9), and by the inert weight of the gyrating muUer, 
the ore is crushed, until every particle becomes sufficiently light to be carried 
up by the conibincfl flow of the separating and sizing water an<l over the upper 
sizing ring (4). A rising current of water enters the mortar through the sort- 
ing space (10). Thest) mills are intended to rethiee material to 10 mesh, 30 
mesh, 100 mcsli, or even 2(X) mesh as desired. A 3-foot mill is said to have a 
capacity of from 12 to 20 tons per 24 hours to 100 mesh, and 60 to 100 tons per 
24 hours to 12 mesh using 2 horse-power. 




FIG b3S — ESSENTIAL FE4TLRLS 
Ot MLKKILL S Mill 
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Huntington Mills. 



{ 1051. The Improved Huntington Mill** (sro Figa. 640a and b), manu- 
factured by Die Power and Mining Machinery Company, has been strengthened 
and simplified in practically all its parts. 

The wooden frame has been replaced by a substantial iron base which makes 
the machine self-contained and readily accessible, does away with vibration, 
greatly increases the capacity of the mill, and holds all the bearings in perfect 
alignment. This base is so constructed that it may be placed directly upon a 
concrete or other foundation without any interposing timber. The step box 
is machined and bolted to the frame in such a way that it may be easily 
removed when repairs are necessary. With the use of this removable step 
box and counter-shaft bearing, the main driving gear may be easily removed 
through a manhole provided in the base. Access to the step box is obtained 
by a pit provided in the foundation. 

The material fed should bo as uniform as pofwible, and, in order to obtain 
the best results, should not be coarser than 1 inch. 

These mills are made in the sizes given in Table 455. 
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FIG. 640(). — Pi^N. 

TABLE 455. — SIZES, HORSE-POWER, ETC., OF IMPROVED HUNTINGTON BOLL. 



s«. 


Wtighl, Pounds. 


„,*,,,„„ 


H.™,™,. 


V, Ins .lian,. 

fi " " hti,vy 


7.100 
1U,300 


1 


i 

17 



For crushing fine material .'lufh as jig tailings, the speed should be 10^ 
faster than intliciitod in TubU; 4.'>.'». A 3J-foot mill in aeetiona for mule-back 
traQsportation and an overhead driven mill are also made. 



l[§ 1052. M. P. Boss Roller Mill.' The exeeasive cost of screening for 
tatington mills of all types makes of particular interest M. P. Boss' roller mill 
jDodiiiL'tl Himtintrton with sizing overflow. The principle of this device is 
Hollows: The roller mill is fitted with a curb made in two halves with incliDed 
|kB, by means of which the pulp is thrown over the edge of the curb into a 
llbie encircling launder in two halves, which effects a separation of the coarse 
a fine pulp, allowing tlie fines to pasa out through an adjustable overflow 
pie the coarse particles are returned to the machine for re-grinding. 
r§ 1053. Sherman Centrifugal Roller Mill. — F. W. Sherman °* has 
p^ed a Huntington mill in which the muUer stems are cxti-nded upward 
f about 2 feet above the yokes, and opposite pairs connected at their upper 
IremitJei! by ties made of a compression spring of rubber and u tumbuckle. 
Uh scheme is said to make the niill a good fine crusher as the speed can be 
luccd largely over that required in the ordinary Huntington mill. 
jj 1054. The New Imphoveo Huntington Mill made by Harron, Rickard, 
n McCone," tlisposes of the uncierneath gearing and is driven by a pulley 
■rhead. In this mill the disc djiver carrying the rollers is driven by a eleev^" 
bch 13 mounted on and revolves around a fixed shaft upon which it is svoi 
fedoil by a sl«el toe. The roller heads are fixed on shafts which revolve i 
B sleeve or yokes in which they are carried and are supported on ball bearing! 
ke entire weight of the revolving parts of this mill ia carried on the steel toe^ 
jich has a small bearing art'a and which runs in a bath of oil. As the yokea 
uch carry the rollers are bushed with a aelf-lubricating graphite bushing, the 
Mion and power required for driving are reduced. The roller and yoke are 
B most important parts of the machine and need careful attention to keep 
tking parts cool and well lubricated. In practice it has been found that 
Bven surfaces on the shells caused by wear produced intense vibration, and 
try effort should be made to maintain an even circular face.* The partq^ 
kring moat rapidly were the sides of the cap where the ball races made groovesjl 
■ ball races themselves, and the interior surfaces of the yoke at the top ancH 
{ttom. In course of time the yokes wear at the trunnions, but not 8eriouslyJ| 
b central portions of the yoke remain vertical. The trunnions fit into 
iewable journals which must be kept firmly wedged to the driving disc, 
■vent wear upon this disc seating. 

[ If the wearing parts inside the cap and yoke could be renewed by a suitable 
ming much expense could be saved. As it is, the whole yoke, head, and 
ift must be replaced from time to time. It is suggested that the shaft be 
Ide with a taper top to fit into the roller head, which would do away with 
B necessity of buying the shaft and head in one piece. 

[5 1055. HusTiNOTON Mills in General. — Two distinct types of Hunt- 
|ton mills are in use, the under-driven geared tjT^e and the over-driven mills." 
fcse mills are employed as primary and secondary crushers, the latter in con- 
Iction with a stamp battery or roller mill. When it is used as a secondary 
Isher, and when dealing with large quantities, and crushing for amalgamation, 

I pulp should be distributed over two, three, or four plates instead of one. so 
ko afford ample amalgamation surface. Fine feeding, i inch or less, wheaj 
Id quartis is to be dealt with, gives best n-sults. J 
[Uany object to the machines, urging that they are too troublesome antS 
pcniiive in upkeep. This type of crusher has its distinct uses, especiall^l 
Kn high freighlii have to be considered and when stamp mills are out oS 
feetion. m 

II 1056. Foundationit. — The present tendency i.-* to do away with wooden 
BWfl ftnd posts, and bolt Ihe mill securely to a foundation composed of heav« 
Upon and concrete.** ■ 
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§ 1057. Feeding the Mill, — With under feeding the mill becomes noisy, 
vibrates, and wears itself out."^ Over feeding reduces all noise until the behs 
break or come off, and the pulp packs in the center and along the screens 
and splashes over the sides. The mill requires less water than stamps and 
hence the pulp is liable to be too dilute. After a long scries of experiments 
using Huntington mills in connection with stamps, best results were obtained ^ 
with 28 mesh on the mortar and Nos. 35 and 32 on the Huntington; using two 
rollers the mortar screen was changed to No. 4 mesh. Using old and irregular 
shells was found to be false economy. 

§ 1058. Screens for Huntington Mills, — Table 456 gives a comparison of 
the capacities of two Huntington mills, A and J5, of exactly the same size, and 
treating the same material under exactly the same conditions, with the excep- 
tion of the fact that A was equipped with woven-wire rolled-slot screens, and 
B was equippf»d with punched slot screens.^ The opening per square inch 
of screen area in the woven wire screen is approximately 1.5 times as great as 
the opening in the punched slot screen. Theoretically this should result in a 
more free discharge, a greater capacity, and a smaller quantity of slime. Be- 
cause of the excessive blinding of the woven wire screens the above expected 
results were not obtained in practice., This blinding was persistent through- 
out the entire life of the screen. 

As a result of this, the cnishing of 58.43 tons per day in the mill equipped 
with woven wire screens, required more attention from the mill man than it 
did to crush the 73.57 tons in the mill equipped with punched slot screens. 
Ten screens of each sort were used, and the duration of the test was limited 
to the life of the screens. The test lasted 13.31 days in the case of mill A, and 
12.36 days in case of mill B, Fig. 641 shows the rolled slot screen before and 
after the test, and Fig. 642 shows the punched slot screen before and after. 



TABLE 456. — CAPACITIES OF MILLS A AND B. A WITH WOVEN WIRE SCREEN, 

B WITH PUNCHED PLATES. 



Date 1905. 


Kate Founds. 
Mill A. 


Per 24 Himrs. 
Mill H. 


Actual Pounds. 
Mill A. 


Per 24 Hours. 
Mm B. 


May 5 


90.120 
119,200 
104,200 
ias.400 
114.S00 
108.500 
119.000 
137,400 
114,400 
114,100 
120.000 
127,400 
120.700 
140,400 


124.300 
125.S00 
133.500 
13().0()0 
133,500 
175,900 
201,200 
190,000 
148.200 
127,200 
138,000 
13(i.300 
142,000 


88,700 
111.800 
101.700 
102,000 
111.200 
lOti.OOO 
117,400 
131,300 
110.500 
103.000 
110.300 
115.900 
114.800 
124.800 


123.100 
133,800 
129.100 
131.700 
131.500 
lGS,ti00 
197.600 
183.500 
136,900 
120.100 
130,000 
129.900 
113.900 


" () 


" 7 

« 

9 

*' 10 


•' 11 


•• 12 

" 13 

" 14 

•' 15 


" Hi 

•• 17 

" IS 








Total 




1.655,400 


1,818.700 







Thus it will bo noted that the average number of pounds per 24 hours was 
116,860 in the case of mill .4, against 147,140 pounds in the case of mill ^;or 
the ratio A: B ^ 58.43 tons : 73.57 tons, or for every 2,000 pounds put through 
B but 1,580 pounds were put through .4. The wear of screens in case of mill 
A was 0.005876 pounds per ton of ore crushed, and in case of mill B, 0.00702 
pounds per ton of ore crushed. The woven-wire slot screens suffered a loss of 
22.53% of their weight before being discarded and the punched plate .suffered 
a corresponding loss of 26.45%. The average weight of a wire screen was 
919 grams, and the average weight of a punched screen 1,187 grams. 
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iVt Anaconda, screens with slotted holes 1 by 13 mm. are used in the Hun- 
t.on mills. Cyril Parsons •* says that a Huntington mill consumes 10 times 
iiuch screen as a 5-stamp battery. He further states that the life of diag- 
l slotted screens is six or seven days. 

\ 1059. Quality of Work done by Huntington Mills. — Table 458 gives a 
ig test of the feed to and crushed product from the Huntington mills in use 
i large Montana concentrator.'* 

LE 458. — SCREEN SIZING TEST OF FEED AND PRODUCT OF HUNTINGTON 

MILLS WITH ASSAYS. 



Sue Mesh. 


Feed. Percent 
Total Material 


Aasa^. Percent 
Copper. 


Discharge. Per- 
cent Total 
Material. 


Assay. Percent 
Copper. 


yu 8 mesh 


1.41 

2.73 

Gl.OO 

28.06 

3.54 

1.79 

.74 

.26 

.26 

.21 


1.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

2.1 

2.5 

3.4 

4.45 

5.00 

6.63 






10 " 




0.08 

14.28 

32.98 

10.76 

9.53 

6.46 

3.13 

5.98 

10.80 


0.5 


M 30 " 




0.6 


40 *' 




0.8 


60 •" 




1.2 


4. g0 » 




1.4 


100 ' 




1.8 


150 * 




2.1 


200 ' 




2.3 


ugh 200 * 




2.5 







Table 459 gives the results of careful sizing tests upon the pulp from Brj^an 
I, high-speed rolls, and Huntingtoi^ mill, made at Mill 172.^ 
Samples screened dry and gentle sieving used. 



LE 459. — COMPARATIVE SCREEN SIZING TEST ON PULP FROM BRYAN MILL, 
HIGH-SPEED ROLLS, AND HUNTINGTON MILL. 



Sue Mesh. 



On 

•« 



20 mesh 

40 

60 

80 

90 
100 
120 
150 
200 
Through 200 



•4 



M 



M 
(t 



Bryan Mill. 
Percent. 



2.89 

18.28 

10.05 

5.93 

2.49 



5.04 

2.23 

2.77 

49.69 



High Spec<l KolLs. 
Percent. 



0.79 
17.13 
10.25 

4.r>4 

1.94 



6.07 

1.79 

3.05 

55.31 



IIunttnKton Mill. 
Percent. 



IMS 

20.42 

0.35 

3.05 

1.05 



3.52 

1.09 

1.38 

50.94 



■en on Bryan mill was IJ mm., that on rolls 10 mesh, and on Huntington 



mm. 



K). Life of Wearing Parts. — Die rings and roll(»r rings arc of steel. 
rage life of Latrobe and Midvale steel roller rings in the 5-foot mills 
vs. Die rings of same material last 75 days. American Engineering 
;teeI-rolIer rings last 26 days. In the O-foot mill the Latrobe roll(»r 

60 days, and ring dies about 1)0 days. 

Parsons •* gives Table 400, showing the life and cost of wearing parts 

riven Huntington mill in use in Rhodesia. 
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TABLE 460. — LIFE AND COST OP WEARING PARTS FOR HUNTINGTON MILL, 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 



Name of Part. 



Yoke 

Head shaft . 

Cap 

Bull races . . 

SheU 

Die ring . . . 
Balls per doz 



Ufe. 



3 months 

4 " 
5 
4 

6 weeks 
8 " 
6 months 



•t 

»4 



Weight. 
Poimds. 



97 
232 



142 
610 



Cost at Mine. 
Each. 



$83.53 
42.77 
6.56 
17.25 
18.73 
65.14 
16.07 



Attention is drawn to the high cost of spares as shown in this table. Shells 
wear from 1^ inches to i inch, and then crack and come off; if kept even, they 
wear longer. Die rings wear down from 2 inches to f inch. 

§ 1061. Cost of Crushing by Huntington Mills, — Table 461 gives the cost of 
crushing by Huntington mills at a large Montana plant.^ 

TABLE 461. — COST OF CRUSHING BY HUNTINGTON MILLS IN MONTANA PLANT. 








Total 
Cost. 


Per Ton 
Crude Ore. 


Ore to 
Huntiogtoa Mill. 


Cost of suDolies 


$9,058.54 
12.819.11 
21.877.55 


10.0007 
0.0137 
0.0234 


10.0290 
0.0401 
0.0700 


I^bor cost of oDeratinir 


Total cost 








It should be said that these Huntington mills are used to re-crush middlings 
and have a capacity of about 75 tons in 24 hours. 

The costs are given first, per ton of ore entering the mill; and second per 
ton of material actually treated in the Huntington mill. That these figures 
are not in any way abnormal is shown by Table 462 which gives the cost« for 
the years HKX), 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904. 

TABLE 462. — COST OF CRISHIXG BY HUNTINGTON MILLS AT MONTANA MILL. 





Tons 
Crude Ore. 


Kiitimated Tons 
tu Huntingtons. 


Cost per Ton 
Crude Ore. 


Cost of Ore per 

Ton to 

Huntin^on^. 


Year 1900 

" 1901 

" 1902 

" 1903 

" 1904 


420.401.5 
443.132.5 
701.120 

82S.t»55 
930.255 


140.500 
148.100 
234.000 
277,000 
313.000 


10.0238 
0.0258 
0.0276 
0.0261 
0.0234 


10.0712 
0.0772 
0.0827 
0.0781 
0.0700 



The n\sults of exporinients with thousands of tons of average Butte ores 
show that the O-foot Huntington mill handles fully twice as much as the 5-foot 
mill, and is los.s trouble to k(H»p in repair. *• 

Details of comparative operating expenses are shown below. 





5 foot Mill. 

$0.0150 wr tim 
0.0078 


O^foot Mill. 


I >i*T.iiin< l.tlmr 


10.0156 
0.0052 
0.0307 
0.0134 

10.0649 per ton 


Kciviii-s " 


>up|)litr> 


0.0374 
00201 

$0 as09 per ton 


Tower 
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Disintegrators and pulverizers. 

S 1062. The Stsood Mill or " Cyclone Distinegrator and Pulverizer," 
lufactured by the E. H. Stroud and Company," employs both attrition 
impact to elTect the pulverizing of many grades of materials from talc to 




^ar, and to shred materials like bark and asbestos The machine will 
d, disintegrate, or pulvenze according to its adjustment and the kind of 
erial being treated. Its essential features are shown m Figs. 643a and b. 
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From 4 to 8 beater arma A arc keyed to the drum D, which is driven by the 
shaft S, at speeds varying from 1200 to 4000 revolutions per minute. Side 
plates I' are bolted to the sides of the casing, and these plates have a sharp 
chisel edge inclined opposite to the direction of motion of the beater arms, 
like a greatly exaggerated single-cut file. In the upper half of the casing 
transverse impinging bars / arc placed, and these bars are backed by rubber 
buffers B. The lower half of the casing is lined about its periphery by the 
transverse bars At, which form a screen. These bars are held in position by 
the side pieces N, and the distance between the screen bars may be varied 
by changing pieces N. The screen as a whole is held in place at the top by 
the screw W, and below by the shoulder V. The dry feed enters the lower 
half of the machine. The rapid rotation of the beater-arms, combined with 
the abrasive action of the lining and the attrition of the particles, reduces 
the material fed; and, when pulverized, it passes outward through the screen. 
The screen bars may be set close together as ^ inch. When it is desired to 
pulverize to very high degrees of fineness, an air blast is employed to remove 
the crushed material, , Under these circumstances materials containing as 
high as 15% of moisture have been satisfactorily treated; for the large volume 
of air absorbs nearly 10% of moisture. Previous drj'ing, however, increases 
the capacity of the machine, whether air or screens are used to remove the 
crushed material. 

The Stroud mill is made in a number of different sizes termed "Classes" 
by the makers. Some of the machines diiJcharge the crushed product through 
screens as described above, and in some cases the finely crushed material k 
sucked out by air. The latter mills are known as the Stroud air separation mills. 
Details as to the capacities obtainable on different materials, size of feed, size 
of crushed product, horse-power, etc., will be found in Tables 463 and 464. 



TABLE 463. - 
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TABLE 464. — 



' CYCLONE PULVER- 





Mnb et FlnishRl 
Pnidiicl dimrt 
Iron. Pul™/CT. 


Sa of Mill. Output Pounds pn Hour, Size ol F™1. 


Muciul. 


Cl»wiO. 
power. "I'W 


l-l'nth. 
Pounds per 


Oa-SSIT, 
2B-S0 H,^. 


Class III. 
40-45 Hoi»- 
|»»er, F«d 

Founds per 
Hour. 




200 

200 


2S0-3M 

300-750 
M-lOO 

150^200 


7M- 1,000 
37i-l!000 

1.000-2.000 
1,000- l.GOO 

£S8 


1.500-2,000 
1,200-2.500 
7JO-2.O0O 

I'M 

2)000-3:000 

SS:l:SS8 


3,000-4.000 








Liihufc 


4,000-8,000 




4,000-8.000 

















§ 1063. The Jeffrey Swing PIammeh Pulverizer and Shredder, manu- 
factured by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company," depends upon impact to 
effect the reduction of various grades of material. It is successfully used to 
crush or pulverize substances of hardness from that of bones to that of granite; 
and to shred bark and a.sbestos. It.s essential features, when intended for 
crushing or pulverizing, arc shown in Fig. 644a and Fig. 6446. The beater 




FIG. 644a. JEFFREY .SWING HAMMER PULVER- 

t IZER. HOUSING REMOVED. 

arms B arc hinged by the steel rod li, which has a head at one en<l and a rollar 
and cottar at the other, to the spider D driven by the shaft S, n^volving at 
speeds varying from 700 to 1500 revolutions per minute. The screen bars 
are seen at M and are held in position by the spacing racks N. These racks 
may be removed and changed to varj' the distance between the screen bars. 
A cast-iron screen is used when crushing hard rock, in which the openings are 
arranged at such an angle that the material being treated is constantly de- 
flected to the center of the screen. The dr>- feed enters the machine at the 
top, at such a point that it is struck downwards by the beater arms as it enters, 
and none of it is ejected except through the screen below. When an extreme 
degree of fineness is desired, the screen is replacetl by cast-iron plates, and the 
pulverized material is blown out of the mill by an air blast, the machine itself 
acting as the blower. This mill is giving satisfaction for reducing bituminous 
rock, coal, graphite, limestone, shells, and bark. Table 465 gives details as 
to the capacities, horse-power, etc. 
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S 465. — SIZES, CAPACITIES, ETC., OF JEFFREY HINGED HAMMER CRU8HEEL 



Si 


Arms. 


MatoriaU. 


^Ef^^'^ 


oSi 


„™„.„ 




Spid«. 






30 in. 




M 
100 


■v: 


26 

100 


W'^ ihroujh M 


2 ■■ 








" IteSli: 


«" 





§ 10(i I. The Williams Hinged Hammer Pulverizer, made by the Williams 
Patent Clniahcr Company,*' is built in various forms, each deaignt'd for the 
special kind of work i-eiiuired of it. These pulverizers and breakera are used 
for coke, coal, cenient-roek and clinker, slag, limestone, shales, marl, clay, 
fine clay, phosphate rock, barytes, gypsum, mica, and many other mineral 
substances. The mac^hine is constructed upon the well-known hinged ham- 
mer principle, with parts so simple that it can easily be impaired by any black- 
smith. Thi; machine has found an extended use in many places and has 
evidently given satisfaction. The process used in Portland cement plants is to 
crush the limestone and the shale to about IJ or 1-inch size. This product 
is then run through a mechanical drier and dried as thoroughly as possible. 
The material is then elevated into storage bins whence it passes to the Williams 
grinder. This reduces the limestone and shale to 20 mesh and finer, a sizing 
test showing i).j'..f, through 20 mesh, 60% through 50 mesh, and 40% through 
100 mcsli. This material goes to tube mills where it is finished to 95*^ or 
9S% on 100 mesh, after which it is calcined and goes through a similar process 
of giinding. The machine used for cement grinding has a capacity of S to 12 
tons of niw material per hour, with approximately 40 horse-power and cost of 
maintenance of i to j cents per ton of material ground. 
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or GstKtiKRa other thas Gsavity Ktauph. 

I I. kbbt Enf^inccrJng Company, 218-220 Broadway, New York. Catalogue conlaming 

data eunrerniiig Ahb# spiral (eed fuid diticharfre tube niills. 
, IfM. PnvaU> commiinicHtion giving data as to costs in cose of sevpral installations. 
. Allen. Robert. West Australia Metallurgieal Practice. Kalgoorlie (1906), pp. 12, 32, 

U. 70, Od, 1 14, 12S. and 162. 
, AUi»-OhalmrTs Coicpany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Catalogue of Gates tube and ball 

milts. 

5. Aldng Company. J. R., 136 Littcrt)' St., New Vork. Catalo^o of tube mills. 

6. Ibiii. Private conUBunicatiou giving details aa to capacity of tutw nulls, method of 

driving, elo, 

7. Am. InM. Min. Eng.. Vol. XXXVl. (1906), p. 658. Frederick C. Brown. Article on the 



importAQce of fine grinding in the IretttmeJit of gold ores. 
Boss. M. P., Ban Francisco, Culitomia, Private communication with reference to Boss 

Huntington mill with overHow discharge. 
Bmun, V. W., Coiupauy. 601-505 North Main St., Los Angeles, California. Catalogue 

of Munple grinders. 

10. Ibid. Pnval« commimication with reference to wearing parts, power required, etc. 

11. C«^«ni, 0., San Francisco. California. Private communication concerning various milla. 
J2. CjJdMott, W. A. Private communication. 

. Cluur. Cliarles, Denver, Colorado. Private communication giving treatment costs at 
thp Liberty Bell mine. 
14. Colorado Iron Works Company, Denver, Colorado. Catalogue containing description 
of Colorado Iron Works continuous grinding pan. 

. Dsvis, The r. M. Davis Iron Works Company, Denver, Colorado. Catalogue giving data 
raue«ming the Ferraris ball mill. 
16. Denionil, C. D., Anaconda, Montana. Private communication concerning use of Hun- 
tington milts in Butte practice. 

. Denver Engineering Works Company, Denver, Colorado. Catalogue describing grind- 
ing macliinery, tut>e milU, etc. 
}». Eno, ,t.Wm.Jour..Vol.LXXVl.,(l903),p.811. W. R. Ingalls. Description ot FcrrariH 

hal) mill. 
W. Itrid., Vol. LXXVllI., (1904), p. 953. M. P. Boss. Short articles relating to the develop- 
ment of (he Chili mill. 

, Ikid., Vol. LXXIX., (1905), p. 889. P. Argall. Feeding Tube Mills. 
21- Ibid., p. 1089. F. P. Protiert. Bryan mills competing with high-speed rolls for crush- 
ing ]ig tailings. 

. Ibid., p. 1224. Silting tests of Bryan mitta. 

. /bu/., Vol. LXXX,. (1905), p. 4. H. J. Brooke. Statement is made that l^all mills do 
IhsI work when fed on 2^inch material. 

. Fairlunka, MoriV &. Company, Denver. Colorado. Pamphlet descriptive of Elapasa mill. 

. Gaodale. C. W., Great Falls, Montana. Data with regard to Huntington ~"'- 

- Hardingc. II. W., 43 Exchange Place, New Vork City. °- --• 

r»Tt!irit t.i HiirdinKC tube mill. 

, Hani':i i;.' I. .1 I .i Mii'one, San Francisco, Calitomia. Private communication giving 
if. ■ iiijr HunUngton mills. 

. H:i--' I irnpnny. The, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Circular describing 

Ku,^ - ..-.■:.L ....r.l. 

. Hiiiiiljuliit 1 .,i,;iii. . I iiiu Works Company, Katk nrar Cologne, Germany. Bulletin de- 
iv^riljiiiLr liikll niitlji. 

Catalogue describini 

_ . 02), p. 251. P. Arg 

ing in Ccilomdn. 

. pful.. Vol. XV., (1906), p. 587. Cyril Parsons. Use of Huntington mills in Southern 
Hhodmia. 

. Iron .4pr, Oct. i, 1000, p. 9. Description of McKenna labonit»)ry ore grinder. 

. Jttlny Maiiiifnc'trrifrK Company, Columbus, Ohio. Catalogue descriptive of Jeffrey 

Hoc., of South -Africa,, Vol. V„ (1905), p. 290. H. A. White. 
. 72. S. H. Pearce and W. A. Caldccolt. Paper on the crushing 

f.rc 

Cyttniding of Gold and Silver Ores. Edition 2, p. 50. 
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40. Kent Mill Company, New York. Pamphlet and private conmiimications containing 

material descriptive of the Kent mill. 

41. Lane, C. C, Los Angeles, California. Catalogue describing Lane slow-^speed mill. 

42. Los Angeles Mining Review, Jan. 26, 1907. J. A. Stewart. Account of tests of Lane 

mill at Bonita Mining Company's property. State of Washington. 

43. McCulluck, J. R., Columbia, Nevada. Private conmiunication relating to the use of the 

Kinkead mill. 

44. Merrill, I. J., Portland, Oregon. Pamphlet describing Little Giant quartz mill. 

45. Min. & Sci. PreaSy Vol. XCIL, (1906), p. 344. Charles Butters. Notes on tube mills at 

El Oro, Mexico. 

46. /Wrf., Vol. XCV., (1907), p. 205. C. W. Van Law. Tube mills at Guanajuato. 

47. Morse Bros*. Machinery and Supply Company, Denver, Colorado. Catalogue of Wild 

roller mill. 

48. Nevada Engineering Works, Reno, Nevada. Pamphlet descriptive of the Nevada sample 

grinder. 

49. Power and Mining Machinery Company, Cudahy, Wisconsin. Bulletin describing Hunt- 

ington mill. 

50. Sherman, F. W., Salt Lake City, Utah. Private communication. 

51. Smidth & Company, F. L., New York City. Catalogue and correspondence giving data 

on Davidsen tube mills. 

52. Stroud & Company, E. H., Chicago, Illinois. Catalogue giving description of the Stroud 

disintegrator. 

53. Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Catalogue 50 and pamphlets relating to grind- 

ing machinery. 

54. Utah Copper Company, Garfield, Utah. Private communication from D. C. Jackling, 

with reference to the Garfield Chili mill. 

55. Vigeon, E. C, Punta Arenas, Chile, South America. Private communication describing 

tests made at the mill of the Sociedad Minas de Cobra de Cutter Cove. 

56. Western Chem. & Met., Vol. I., (1905), p. 40. A. W. Warwick. Influence of fine grinding 

on the Metallurgy of the precious metals. 

57. Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue relating to grinding 

machinery. 

58. Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Misqouri. Catalogue 

describing Williams' Hinged Hammer Crushers and Pulverizers. 

59. Willis, C. F., Cooney, New Mexico. Private conmiunication with regard to Hardinge 

tube mill. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LAWS OF CRUSHING. 

§ 1065. — In studying the laws governing the crushing of ores, it is necessary 
consider the nature of the material crushed, the desired fineness of the crushed 
roduct, the causes of the loss of power, the different conditions under which 
he crushing is effected, and a comparison of the various types of machines. 

§ 1066. Nature of the Material Crushed. — The variable amount of 
nergy consumed in crushing is not due entirely to a difference in hardness of the 
ocks.* Lamination, crystallization, and other physical properties may have so 
•renounced an influence as to be misleading if the hardness of the rock is alone 
onsidered. A soft mineral occurring in association with a hard one offers a line 
f less resistance until the size is reduced so small as to necessitate the commi- 
.ution of the harder constituent. Thus we may have a case of easy coarse crush- 
ig and of difficult fine crushing. The presence of moisture and the temperature 
f the ore both have their effect upon the resistance offered to crushing. 

§ 1067. Fineness of the Desired Product. — The total power required to 
rush increases as rapidly as the size of the product decreases.* At each crush- 
ig act more or less comminution is bound to take place. Thus the more times 
n ore is subjected to the crushing action the greater is the proportion of fine 
ust. Not only is this fine material usually undesirable for subsequent treat- 
ment, but, in producing it, much power is consumed. 

§ 1068. Sources of Lost Power. — E. A. Hersam * distinguishes between 
hat part of the work that is necessary and that part which represents lost power, 
'he power consumed in crushing is distributed as follows: 

A. In the machiner>^ 

(1) In transmission to the machine. 

(a) Friction in the bearings. 

(b) Friction in flexible belts, etc. 

(c) Circulation and friction of air at all moving parts. 

(d) Forms of energy other than heat; as electricity, sound, etc. 

(2) In the machine and foundations, 
(a) Friction in bearings. 

(6) Air friction and circulation. 

(c) Vibration of foundation. 

(d) Forms of energy other than heat; as electricty, sound, etc. 

B. Upon the Ore. 

(1) Between the fragments. 

(a) Friction resulting in heat. 

(b) Sound, light, etc. 

(2) Within the fragments. 
(a) Plastic deformation. 

(6) Unrecovered elastic deformation. 

(c) Rupture. 

(d) Production of dust. 

The friction of the machines depends upon their construction and the care 
received. Protection from dust, use of proper lubricants and beltvrL^,\.Vv^ ^^a.- 
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ment of shafting, and the care of bearing parts, all have their effect on the loss 
of power by friction. If these details are properly observed the loss of power 
need not exceed 10%. 

The loss of power among the ore particles is much greater than that due to 
the friction of the machinery. The force resistant to crushing is simply the 
cohesion of the mineral, but instead of pulling the fragments asunder, our 
machines compress them. Thus shearing becomes confused with compres- 
sion and compression in part becomes tension, until crushing becomes an in- 
definite action in which only certain resultant forces prevail. For this reason 
considerable friction is produced which is of two kinds: external friction (among 
the fragments), and internal friction (molecular). The surface friction among 
the particles is lessened by a free discharge of the crushed ore as it becomes 
reduced to the size wanted. In the case of a reciprocating jaw breaker, the 
loss of power from this cause would be much reduced by having exactly the 
right amplitude for the quantity of ore between the jaws at any one time and 
by having sufficient voids between the fragments to provide a place for the 
crushed particles. The latter is effected by sizing before crushing. 

The internal or molecular friction is made evident by the plastic deformation 
of the ore. Deformation is the adaptation of the ore under stress, without break- 
ing, to new shape. If the ore retains its new shape after the force is removed 
the ore has undergone plastic deformation; if the pre returns to its former shape 
it has undergone elastic deformation. Give time enough and it will yield appre- 
ciably in any direction. This property of ores is a great consumer of power. 
Plastic ores will break, however, under suddenly applied force. 

In the case of clastic deformation, the energy required to distort the ore 
is not transformed into heat by internal friction, but is stored to be given back 
again when the pressure is released. Nevertheless, the return of power may 
be so delayed or be in such a direction as to produce less effect than if the elas- 
tic deformation had not occurred. 

§ 1069. Conditions under which Crushing is Effected. — In discussing the 
behavior of rooks or ores when subjected to crushing under different conditions 
Courtenay dc Kalb ^ has furnished some interesting data which it seems fitting 
to give in this •place. For those tests De Kalb employed a number of different 
ores, of different degrees of hardness, and made up of different minerals, in order 
to see whether or not, under like conditions of crushing, these would yield curves 
showing unlike characteristics as to the quantities remaining on the various sieves. 
After a number of these curves had been obtained by him he found them to 
show practically identical characteristics arid that he could only obtain curves 
showing unlike characteristics by varj'ing the conditions of crushing. 

In the cnishing operation, as De Kalb states, the crushing force can be applied 
in but three ways: first, by forces acting in opposite directions along a diameter 
of the particle. Fig. 64r)a; second, by forces acting along radii making an angle 
with each other. Fig. (545/;; and third, by forces acting in opposite directions 
along parallel lines, respectively tangent to the particle at the two extremities 
of a diameter. Fig. 645r. The first method is called diametral crushing. This 
is exemplified in the stamp mill. The second method is called radial crushing 
and is exemplificnl by the rolls and rock breakers. The third method is called 
shearing. The cone and disc grinders are examples of the latter class. 

Among the ores tested by De Kalb the following typical examples have 
been picked out for the purposes of illustration. 

1. A coarsely cr>\stalline syenite, containing mainly orthoclase feldspar, 
with soda and lime feldspars, finely divided muscovite, and small quantities 
of basic silicates. Crushed once in a Blake breaker with maximum opening 
between jaws of 1 inch. 
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2. True vein material, consisting mainly of crystallized calcite with small 
quantities of quartz, carrying 14% chalcopyrite. Crushed once in Blake 
breaker to 1 inch. 



DIAMETRAL 
CRUSHING 




PIG. 645a. 




RABTAL 
CRUSHING 



SHEARING 




FIG. 6456. 



FIG. 645c. 



3. True vein material, consisting almost wholly of crystalline aggregates 
of pink dolomite, with 15% of galena. Crushed to 1 inch in a Blake breaker. 

4. Vitreous quartz, with a considerable quantity of disseminated pyrite. 
Crushed in a Blake to 1 inch. 

5. Same as 2. Crushed first in a Blake breaker to 1 inch, then in rolls twice 
to 2.42 mm. and finally in a cone grinder to 20 mesh. 

6. Crystalline quartz ore crushed to 30 mesh in stamp mill. 

The products obtained by crushing these six different ores in the manner 
indicated were sized and the cumulative percents obtained will be found plotted 
in Fig. 646. Table 466 gives the actual values. The cumulative curve has 




20 



22 



10 15 

Size of Grains Millimeters 
FIG. 646. — GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF TABLES 466, 467, AND 468. 

been chosen by the author as it seems to bring out the chara(^teristi('s of the 
various curves more clearly than the direct plot given by De Kalb. In the 
plot the numbers 1-6 inclusive refer to the six different ores mentioned previ- 
ously, while curves 7 and 8 represent sizing tests upon the products of the fine 
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and coarse rolls at Mill 162^. It will be clearly seen that the characteristic 
curve obtained by roll crushing does, as De Kalb indicates, resemble that ob- 
tained in the case of jaw breakers. Curves 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8 are typical of 
radial crushing. Curve 5 is typical of shearing and curve 6 is that obtained 
when stamps arc used for crushing. In the case of rolls crushing to say 30 or 
40 mesh, or where rolls are choke fed, the characteristic curve tends to approach 
the curve which is characteristic of stamps and grinders. This is of course 
due to grinding between the ore particles themselves. 

TABLE 466. — SCREEN SIZING TEST ILLUSTRATING SEVERAL DIFFERENT KINDS 

OF CRUSHING AS GIVEN BY DE KALB. 



Diameter oi Sieve 


Case 1. 


Case 2. 


Case 3. 


Case 4. 


Case 5. 


Case 6. 


Openings. 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


mm. 


Percents. 


Percents. 


Percents. 


Percents. 


Percents. 


Percent*. 


On 22.61 


8.50 
18.00 
59.00 
80.00 
88.00 
90.00 
91.00 
93.00 
93.87 
94.74 


4.47 
7.40 
42.20 
68.10 
78.40 
79.60 
81.20 
83.40 
84.80 
86.40 


2.33 
8.08 
43.58 
67.58 
78.83 
82.16 
83.96 
87.29 
89.14 
90.59 


8.40 
18.40 
55.80 
73.80 
81.80 
84.55 
85.57 
87.82 
89.07 
90.72 






•* 16.62 






" 11.04 






" 5.10 






*• 2.42 






*• 1.85 






*• 1.48 






** 1.06 






•• 0.85 


0.99 
2.31 




0.708 




0.535 


95.61 


88.00 


92.19 


92.22 


7.89 


0.361 


0.374 


96.61 


90.60 


94.00 


93.97 


21.09 


2.365 


0.279 


97.11 


91.70 


94.90 


94.72 


30.99 


11.894 


0.232 


97.61 


92.60 


95.65 


95.27 


40.19 


19.189 


0.197 


97.71 


92.90 


95.80 


95.77 


44.10 


24.085 


0.171 


97.83 


94.10 


96.00 


96.17 


45.73 


25.563 


0.155 


98.33 


94.80 


96.64 


96.67 


51.03 


36.341 


0.139 


98.43 


95.20 


96.99 


96.87 


57.63 


44.623 


0.110 


98.61 


95.60 


97.53 


97.52 


59.63 


49.355 


0.093 


98.86 


96.30 


98.08 


97.92 


62.93 


53.693 


Through 0.093 


99.86 


99.80 


99.88 


100.57 


99.13 


99.961 



Tables 467 and 468 give a screen sizing test and assay of the products from 
the fine and coarse rolls respectively at Mill 162. 

TABLE 467. — SIZING ASSAY TEST ON PRODUCT OF FINE ROLLS AT MILL 162. 





Size 1 


mm.* 














P<*rrpTit of 


C!umulxitivc 


Assa^ Percent 
Copper. 


Through. 


On. 


Total Weight. 


Percent. 




19.0 


16.0 


0.90 


0.90 


4.20 




16.0 


13.5 


1.85 


2.75 


2.55 




13.5 


11.3 


3.45 


6.20 


1.90 




11.3 


9.51 


6.28 


12.48 


2.25 




9.51 


8.00 


11.93 


24.41 


2.00 




8.00 


6.78 


16.72 


41.13 


2.00 




6.78 


5.66 


7.62 


48.75 


2.00 




5.66 


4.76 


8.19 


56 94 


2.00 




4.76 


4.00 


6.32 


63.26 


2.20 




4.00 


3.36 


3.74 


67.00 


2.10 




3.36 


2.83 


4.54 


71.54 


2.05 




2.83 


2.38 


2.87 


74.41 


1.95 




2.38 


2.00 


1.53 


75.94 


2.15 




2.00 


1.68 


3.82 


79.76 


2.15 




l.(^S 


1.41 


2.17 


81.93 


2.10 




1.41 


1.19 


1.89 


83.82 


2.20 




1.19 


1.00 


0.70 


84.52 


2.20 




1.00 


0.841 


2.01 


86.53 


2.35 




0.841 


0.707 


0.05 


86.58 


2.30 




0.707 


0.595 


1.97 


88.55 


2.50 




0.595 


0.600 


1.08 


89.63 


2.70 




0.500 


No. ()0 mesh 


1.84 


91.47 


3.00 




No. 60 mesh 


" 80 " 


1.55 


93.02 


3.10 




»• 80 " 


" 100 " 


1.08 


94.10 


3.55 




•• 100 " 


" 120 " 


0.37 


94.41 


3.80 




•* 120 ** 


" 150 '• 


0.87 


95.28 


4.40 




" 150 •* 


" 200 " 


0.17 


95.45 


4.80 




u 200 " 
Los.<i 




3.50 
1.05 

100.00 


98.95 
100.00 


4.00 












Total 








^ 











* Ori^nal malenai led v(^ oia ^.V xonx. 
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TABLE 468. — SIZING ASSAY TEST ON PRODUCT OF COARSE ROLLS AT MILL 162. 



Size 














Percent of 


Cumulative 


Assay Percent 
(Copper. 


Through. 


On. 


Total Weight. 


Percent. 




38.1 
32.0 


3.29 
5.56 


3.29 

8.85 


7.55 
2.00 


Hi 


32.0 


26.9 


21.64 


30.49 


2.80 


26.9 


22.6 


20.10 


50.59 


2.05 


22.6 


19.0 


20.50 


71.09 


2.60 


19.0 


16.0 


8.58 


79.67 


2.60 


16.0 


13.5 


5.45 


85.12 


3.60 


13.5 


11.3 


2.05 


87.17 


3.70 


11.3 


9.51 


1.48 


88.65 


3.10 


9.51 


8.00 


1.14 


89.79 


3.70 


8.00 


6.78 


1.08 


90.87 


4.40 


6.78 


5.66 


0.60 


91.47 


3.90 


5.66 


4.76 


0.68 


92.15 


3.50 


4.76 


4.00 


0.56 


92.71 


3.00 


4.00 


3.36 


0.36 


93.07 


3.00 


3.36 


2.83 


0.48 


93.55 


3.20 


2.83 


2.38 


0.34 


93.vS9 


2.90 


2.38 


2.00 


0.22 


94.31 


3.00 


2.00 


1.68 


0.56 


94.67 


3.20 


1.68 


1.41 


0.39 


95.06 


3.10 


1.41 


1.19 


0.37 


95.43 


3.30 


1.19 


1.00 


0.17 


95.60 


3.15 


1.00 


0.841 


0.49 . 


96.09 


3.40 


0.841 


0.707 


0.02 


96.11 


3.45 


0.707 


0.595 


0.49 


96.60 


3.50 


0.595 


0.500 


0.29 


96.S9 


3.70 


0.500 


No. 60 mesh 


0.49 


97.38 


4.05 


No. 60 mesh 


" 80 " 


0.54 


97.92 


4.20 


" 80 " 


" 100 •• 


0.28 


98.20 


4.55 


- 100 •• 


" 120 " 


0.10 


98.30 


4.60 


" 120 " 


" 150 " 


0.27 


98.57 


5.15 


*• 150 " 


" 200 " 


0.13 


98.70 


5.50 


.. 200 " 
Xjuss 




0.90 
0.40 

100.00 

1 


99.60 
100.00 


5.70 


1 








Total 

















From his work Dc Kalb draws conclusions as follows: 

1. There seems to be a typical curve, applicable to ores of whatever nature 
jnder like conditions of crushing. 

2. There is practically little difference in the effects produced by diametral 
crushing and shearing. 

De Kalb was also able to show that by successively finer crushing, so long 
is radial crushing Ls employed, the curve is merely elevated with no tendency 
:o increase the percentage of fines beyond what would naturally result from 
-he circumstance that the entire amount of ore is included within narrower 
imits of size. 

The fact that there seems to be no essential difference as shown by the 
?urve8 between diametral crushing and shearing is readily explicable when 
ve come to consider the conditions in the stamp batter^^ As long as the stamp 
s working on large particles, say ^ inch in diameter and upwards, the crushing 
8 true diametral crushing; when, however, the material is finer than this, the 
^rushing becomes largely a grinding action of particle upon particle, as a con- 
i^^quence of which we might easily expect to get similar results to those ob- 
ained bv shearing. 

§ 1070. De Kalb has supplemented his earlier experiments in ore cnishing 
>y a series of experiments for the purpose of throw^ing further lijrht upon the 
Mechanics of ore crushing in the various typical crushing machines.' 

The material used in the experiments, from which the following results 
J^'ere obtained, was first spheres of glass, then selected Baltic pebbles, and 
inally pebbles of granite, syenite, and manv varieties of ores. 

The rru.shinfic eflfect of rolls was first studied. 

The majority of experiments showed that the glass spheres had been rup- 
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B«diat 10 luchei 



FIG. 647. — CRUSHING EFFECT OF ROLLS. 



turcd into six principal pieces (see Fig. 647). Five of these pieces were 
large, with irregular fracture planes, and could be refitted so as to re-estab- 
lish the spheres, which now contained, however, a hollow space, having the 
form of an elongated ellipsoid, terminating in small round holes at the points 
of contact with the roll faces. The sixth piece was an elongated fragment, 
whose length nearly equaled the entire distance between the points of contact 
of the opposing roll faces with the original sphere. This elongated fragment 

had come from the hollow 
space, which, however, it could 
not completely refill. The re- 
mainder of the material origi- 
nally filling this space had been 
converted into small fragments 
and dust. The volume of this 
interior ellipsoidal cavity, as 
determined by water displace- 
ment, averaged about 10% of 
the total volume of the sphere, 
and the volume of the elon- 
gated fragment was about 
4.5%. Therefore, about 5.5% 
of the original sphere had been 
reduced to a relatively fine 
state of division as the result 
of a single passage of the 
sphere through the rolls, or 
one crushing effect. Exactly 
similar results were obtained by the use of jaw breakers. 

The results of the experiments in these two instances seem to show that the 
effect upon a sphere under compression was similar to that of a beam between two 
compressive forces, and all that portion of the sphere not acting as such a beam 
was sheared off. The shape of the elongated fragment was approximately that of 
a figure produced by the lines of distribution of strain within a beam compressed 
from each end, as was experimentally determined. The larger fragments com- 
monly showed incipient concentric fracture surfaces indicating the transmission of 
spherical waves of compression, emanating from the points of contact with the rolls. 
Very different results were obtained in crushing by stamps. In these 
experiments J-inch steel bars were placed on either side of the 1-inch spheres. 
The stamps therefore came to rest on the bars and the crushing effect was 
due solely to impact. The weight of the stamp was 850 pounds and the height 
of drop to the top of the steel bars was 7i inches. In all cases the upper por- 
tion of the sphere had been irregularly fractured, the lower portion had been 
reduced to small particles, and in the center, in contact with the die, was found 
a quantity of finely comminuted material. Evidently the comminution had 
been due to rupture produced by strains set up by reflected waves of com- 
pression meeting oncoming compressive waves. 

Further experiments brought out these surprising facts: (1) It was found 
that materials kiln dried to less than 2% moisture yielded sizing curves which 
were practically coincident under similar cnishing conditions, irrespective of 
the mineral composition of the material. (2) When reducing ores in the normal 
way in rolls, intermediate screening out of material finer than 28 mesh (0.9096 
millimeter) between successive crushinps did not affect the sizing curves of the 
total resultant product. (3) The quantity of fines produced rapidly increased 
with the quantity of water of imbibition in the ore up to 7%. 
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{ 1071. CoMPiRisoN OP THE Vahious Tvpeb OF Chishing Machines. — 
By sluiij-ing the various typea of matliiiies it cad be plainly seen that that 
nachiiiv must be selected wliich best satisfies the charaeleristica of the ore. 
hrue crushing devices are well suited to coatcnd with elaatie deformation, but 
J not always beat for plastic rofka. Thus jaw breakers gain somewhat by 
lie elasticity, as a(i;ainst the plasticity of ores. Rolls and gj-ratory breakers 
-Mover much of this clastic force. With stamps we find ihat the rebound due 
D the elasticity of minerals is lost during the period of rest neci^ssarj' for the 
n, but because of the quick apphcation of the force the plasticity of the 
; is uvercome. The Huntington and other centrifugal roller mills ai'e also 
leonouiical in this rt-gard. 

(Jrinilers sustain a heavy loss of power as compared to crushers. Thus 
* p m ilM, arriistrns, nruJ other grinding machines are not well devised to dis- 
Inguish between the quality of elasticity and plasticity. The tangential mo- 
1 rubs the surface of the particles and rotates them, abrading the exterior, 
iiua producing dust and wasting power in friction. 

i 1072. Relative EFPinsNtY op Re-grindino ALvchineb. — Martin 
Jiworin ^ gives results of a series of tests on four types of re-giindhig machines 
1 the old concentrator of the Anaconda Copper Company at Anaconda, Mon- 
In published reports of ball mills working a coarse material from a 
llake or Gates breaker, and discharging it in a finely comminuted condition, 
I appears that the machine is well adapted to the work. It is a most efficient 
Greening machine and on this account it is better adapted to a preliminary 
eduction of ore than for re-grinding particles already reduced to a size approach- 
ig that desired in the discharge of the machine. In this latter case it often 
wppeus that as much as 50 to 75% of the feed is already smaller than the 
riath of the slot or free aperture of the screen cloth used in the machine. This 
ras the case at Anaconda, where feed was wet jig tailings. The result, in the 
e of the ball mill, was a rapid screening out of the undersize feed with very 
illf grinding, A finer screen could not be used owing to the necessity for 
lirlivftring a product suited for jigging. Hence Schwerin concludeM that it 
I abiwluiely essential tliat any successful re-grinding machine should be able 
> work between close size limits. 

In Tahiti 4Cy it is seen that the screening ability of the ball mill and the 
Btcrioration in effective crushing increase rapidly with the life of the hning 
bd screens. This is partly due to the enlargement of the holes in the armor 
late and partly to the wear of the screens. From a diameter at the small 
Nd of the holes in the armor plate of Ve inch they woiv in 5 months to J inch. 
his incn-^ased size afforded greater facility for the particles of ore to pass 
uougb to the outer screen, thereby escaping the action of the balls. The 
tilings from the jigs handling ball mill product for a period of 10 days, during 
Wch they were systematically sampled, averaged 0.925% copper. During 
ke same period the tailings from jigs treating the product from Chili mills 
tcraged 0,505% copper. The feed of bolh machines averaged about the 
ne in copper values. During the same period the taiUngs from the first 
11 sieve of the ball-mill jigs treating the coarse.st of four sizes made by the 
rdraulic claasifier assayed 1.3% copper. The trouble lay in the fact that the 
elttrlcd grains were not freed. It is thus evident that the ball mill was not 
ibid for use as a re-grind under the.'te conditions. Another serious objection 
<)ln9 ball mill was the fact of its requiring such careful feed regulation when 
Uing anywhere near its capacity. Wiien the feed becomes heavier than 
» machine can handle and continues so for a while, it packs solidly between 
t ■crw^ns and the armor plate and it becomes necessary to shut down, 
» the DUtxide screens, and revolve the mill until it becomea freed. 
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The Chili mill, tested by Schwerin, was an original Bradley mill, in which 
certain improvements had been made at the foundry of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company under the direction of Evans and Waddell. This mill proved 
to be well adapted. for grinding lean tailings and totally unsuited for treating 
comparatively rich tailings or middhngs. The Chili mill has a large capacity 
and is not sensitive to varying loads. If over or under-loaded it does its work 
without serious loss of efficiency. The size of the screens is the principal factor 
in the capacity of the Chili mill and may even be said to control it. Being 
on the outside, they are perfectly accessible, as they are in the stamp mill, 
and the condition in which they are kept by the attendant is of great impor- 
tance if the full duty is to be maintained. The output will be reduced almost 
in proportion to the number of blinded holes. 

Attention is called to the results of the experiment designed to show the 
variations in the product corresponding to variations in the load. The firet 
column. Table 469, is not important, but it is given to show that there were 
differences in the assays of the feed. From the table it is seen that as the 
tons per hour increase, the discharge contains greater percentages of coarse 
sizes and smaller percentages of fine sizes. This is explained when it is remem- 
bered that the greater the quantity of material in the machine the greater is 
the amount that is dashed against the screens at each revolution. Also, since 
there can be no accumulation of feed beyond a certain point, soon reached, 
the greater the amount fed into the machine the shorter is the time a given 
particle can stay in it. 

In the last column are shown the relative amounts of copper in the several 
sizes. The lower tonnages, accompanied by more perfect grinding, are also 
characterized by less copper in the coarse size. This column shows how the 
slimes run up in copper as the burden on the machine diminishes, and how 
the coarse sizes carry more as the burden increases. The more copper in the 
coarse sizes, as indicated by the last column, the less favorable is the product 
for concentration, bearing in mind that the copper particles are very fine and 
require fine grinding for their release from the gangue particles. The results 
given are believed to substantiate the statement that the Chili mill is best 
adapted for the grinding of lean tailings. 

The Huntington mill tested was one of the under-driven geared, 5-foot 
size, and was run at 65 revolutions per minute. The product made is seen 
to be similar to that of the Chili mill when handling about 6.5 tons per hour. 
From this it must not be inferred that the results would be so nearly alike on 
material a groat deal richer, such as middlings might be. On the richer feed 
the Huntington mill results would not change greatly with respect to distri- 
bution of copper, while the slime losses occasioned by grinding with the Chili 
mill would be excessive. On rich material, therefore, the Huntington mill shows 
to great advantage. The Huntington mill is adapted for wet crushing within 
close size limits. 

A* fault of the Huntington mill is the uneven wearing of the roller rings. 
Instead of wearing evenly to successively smaller concentric circles, they fre- 
quently assume polygonal shapes and then pound around the inside of the 
die ring instead of rolling in continuous contact with it. 

The rolls tested were Gates heavy pattern with shells 15 X 36 inches, run 
at 108 revolutions per minute, giving a peripheral speed of 1,018 feet per minute. 
The usual arrangement of rolls and trommels was used, in which the feed first 
passes to an elevator, then to the trommels, the uridersize going to jigs and the 
oversize to the rolls. After passing the rolls the crushed material joins the 
incoming feed and goes in the elevator to the trommels again. 

The most conspicuous feature of the roll product is the small quantity d 
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slimes present. When the minerals which will make desirable concentrates 
can be set free by ci:^shing to pass 1.5 mm. or 1.25 mm., there is no machine 
so well adapted to do the re-grinding as rolls. On such material the recovery 
of concentrates after roll crushing exceeds the recovery -following any other 
machine. 

TABLE 469. — VARIATIONS IN CHILI MILL PRODUCT CORRESPONDING TO VARIA- 
TIONS IN LOAD. 



Copper Aflsay 

ofUDsbed 

Sample. 


Tons per Hour. 


Size. 


Weight. 
Percent. 


Copper Assay. 
Percent. 


Dbtribution 

of Copp^. 

Percent. 






Over 20 mesh 

40 " 

80 " 

Through 80 " 

Over 20 " 

40 " 

" 80 " 

Through 80 " 

0\-er 20 " 

40 " 

•« on ti 

Through 80 " 

Over 20 " 

40 " 

80 " 

Through 80 " 

Over 20 " 

40 " 

•• 80 " 

Through 80 " 

Over 20 " 

40 " 

80 " 

Through 80 " 

Over 20 ** 

40 '* 

♦* 80 •* 

Through 80 " 

Over 20 " 

40 " 

80 " 

Through 80 " 


9.3 
32.0 
20.0 
38.5 

. 7.5 
30.3 
22.8 
39.4 
7.7 
38.8 
20.0 
33.3 
13.5 
37.1 
19.1 
30.3 
18.7 
31.8 
19.7 
29.7 
18.8 
35.7 
19.6 
25.9 
28.1 
30.2 
16.6 

-25.0 
26.3 
34.8 
19.0 

* 20.0 


.96 

.91 

1.15 

2.30 

.87 

.78 

1.00 

2.15 

.91 

.86 

1.04 

2.08 

.75 

.85 

1.09 

2.54 

.83 

.97 

1.74 

3.05 

.88 

1.12 

1.52 

2.78 

.95 

1.07 

1.40 

2.65 

.75 

1.08 

1.66 

2.96 


5.9 






19.6 


1.40 


2.2 


15.3 
69.4 






4.7 






17.2 


ijn 


2.3 


16.6 
61.5 






5.4 






25.7 


IJM 


4.0 


16.0 
62.9 






7.3 






22.7 


1J9 


5.0 


14.9 
65.1 






9.0 






18.0 


1.71 


6.0 


20.0 
63.0 






10.5 






25.3 


1.68 


6.6 


18.7 
45.5 






18.0 






21.8 


1.48 


7.25 


16.4 
43.3 






13.3 






25.3 




8.16 


21.3 
40.1 









Huntington Mill Product (average of 6 samples). 



1.48 




Over 20 mesh 

40 " 

*t on »t 

160 " 

Through 160 " 


12.7 

43.5 

17.8 

10.9 

•15.0 


.82 

.92 

1.52 

2.07 

3.22 


7.0 






27.0 






18.1 


■ * 




15.2 






32.6 









Krupp Ball Mill Product (average of 6 samples during l.st month). 



I 98 




Over 10 mesh 

20 " 

40 " 

80 " 

160 " 

Through 160 " 


3.4 
20.3 
37.6 
15.3 
13.5 
11.4 


1.60 
1.65 
1.54 
1.83 
2.70 
3.21 


2.7 
16.9 
29.2 
14.1 
18.4 
18.4 









































Krupp Ball Mill Product (average of 4 samples 6 months' run). 



1.4 




Over 10 mesh 

20 " 

40 " 

80 " 

160 '* 

Through 160 " 


23.7 

31.7 

29.5 

5.5 

4.4 

4.4 


1.41 
1.35 
1.28 
1.52 
2.16 
3.36 


22.9 






29.3 






25.8 






5.7 






6.5 






10.1 













Gates Roll Product (average of 4 samples). 










Over 10 mesh 

20 " 

40 " 

80 " 

160 " 

Through leO ** 


14.2 
30.2 
2P.6 
12.2 
6.8 
7.3 






























* 
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Summary, 



Gipadty in tons per hour . . . 

Screens used mm 

Speed, revdutions .per minute 
Size of machine 



Krupp No. 8 BaU MiU. 



5.0 
1.5 
.21 
Drum 4 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft 
diameter. 



Huntington. 



3.0 

1.5 

65 

Die Ring 5 ft. 

diameter. 



ChiU. 



6.0 

1.5 

34 

Die Ring 6 ft. 

diameter. 



Gates Rolls. 



9.0 

1.5 

108 
SbeUs 15 in., face 
by 36 in. diameter. 



The capacity of rolls is also large, but they are unfortunately limited in 
regard to the fineness of the product which they are able to turn out. 

In discussing the crushing efficiency of any machine the method of calcula- 
tion explained in detail in § 1029, as applied to the tube mill, might be used 
with advantage. 

§ 1073. Power Required for Crushing. — E. A. Hersam * has deduced 
a formula whereby we can calculate the power required to crush ore after 
having experimentally determined certain characteristics of the ore. He states 
that the final useful and necessary^ part of the work of crushing is that of over- 
coming the force of cohesion of the molecules along the needed lines of fracture. 
It is against the single quality of hardness that the power must be directed. 
It is this quality that would exist if elasticity and viscosity could be disregarded. 
The power expended on hardness does not so much depend upon the principle 
of the machine as upon the fineness of crushing which represents the eflfect 
produced. The real work accomplished in crushing is thus measured by the 
extent of new surface made. To judge the extent of the surface in a practical 
way, the crushed product may be sized and the surface estimated as a whole 
from the sizes of the screen openings and the average diameter of the particles. 

In. dealing with irregular particles, the theoretical cube is taken as the 
basis of surface measurements. Where a prevailing shape of the particles is 
so well known and so constant as to make it safe to allow for this quality, a 
constant factor, K, may be used which represents the ratio between the sur- 
face of a mass of ore, consisting of particles that will pass a given rectangular 
opening, and the same mass existing in such theoretical cubes as will just pass 
the same opening. Such a relation gives K a value between 1.2 and 1.7. 

If a 1-inch cube is cat into eight ^-inch cubes, and if A represents the work 
necessary to produce 1 square inch of fracture, then the work done would be 
representcnl by SA. If K be taken as above described, then SKA represents 
the work done in breaking each cubic inch of irregular ore from a size that 
would pass a 1-inch screen to a size that would pass a ^-inch screen. Thus KA, 
wherever K is constant and known, can be used throughout the discussion in 
place of .4. If n represents the number of pieces produced out of the linear 
dimension of the original piece, then (n — 1) represents the number of parallel 
planes in any one direction and 3(n — 1) would represent the total number 
of planes. Therefore 3.4 (n — 1) represents the work of fracturing a 1-inch 
cube into any number of smaller cubes. Applying this to any cube where D 
is the diameter of the original cube and d the diameter of the smaller resulting 

cubes in linear units, n becomes -j- In making one cut through this cube 



the area of fracture would he D^ and our formula now becomes, 3^41) * 



(?-■) 



equals the work done in fracturing any cube into any number of smaller cubes. 
The number of original cubical pieces contained in one cubic inch (whether 

more or less than one) is j^- Thus the work per cubic inch for any siee cube 

reduced to any smaller sized cube is 



or. 
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or for any irregular particle where K is known, 

As an application of this formula let us assume a 20-hor8e-powcr engine is 
crushing a certain amount of ore, reducing it from 2-inch size to J-inch size, 
and it is required to estimate the horse-power necessary to crush from the same 
size to 3V i^ch instead of \ inch. The value of 3A may be taken as constant 
where the ore is uniform and the crushing apph'ances equally efficient. Then: 

20 :x: :3A(i — i) :^A(^ — ^) 
X = S4 horse-power. 

When it is desired to show the power necessary to crush a given weight of 

ore, the specific gravity, Sy of the ore, or the number of cubic inches of soHd 

rock contained in a ton of ore, must be known. As there are 55,320 cubic 

55 3*^0 
inches in a ton of substance having a specific gravity of 1, there will be ' '^ 

cubic inches of solid rock in a ton of ore whose specific gravity is S, Thus the 
work of crushing such an ore would be 

55,320 ^, fl 1\. . , 

— n — ^^ ( ^ — n ] ^^^^ pounds per ton 

55|?» 3A (J - ;> ) 

— 33 QQQ b M\ horse-power hours per ton. 

or, simplifying still further, 

. 0.08382/1 n , , 

A* — ^ — ( S "" n J *^ horse-power hours per ton. 

It will be noted that in this calculation the primary assumption, namely, 
that the work required is proportional to the area of fracture, is similar to 
Rittinger's theory for which see Vol. I., Ore Dressing, page 304. Horsam, 
however, goes a step further and gives a formula by means of which, knowing 
approximately from tests the values of certain constants, the actual horse-power 
required to crush a ton of ore may be closely approximated. 

To find this value A it is necessary' to crush some of the ore in question, 
measuring the horae-power hours per ton and carefully sizing the crushed pro- 
duct. This done it is a simple matter to substitute in Xhv formula to obtain A. 
The value found for A in any case makes a standard of comparison for crush- 
ing the ore to any other size or in any other machine, and is a figure that should 
be equaled or improved in further work upon the same ore, or the reason why 
this cannot be done should be ascertained. Further details will be found in 
Hersam's ori^nal article. 
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§ 1074. Theory of Tube Mill Action. — If one takes a tube containing 
a small number of flints or balls ^ (Fig. 648a), and commences to revolve it very 
slowly, the balls or flints rise up the side of the tube until the angle of repose, 
is slightly exceeded, whereupon they begin to roll down the slope. If the mo- 
tion is very slow the balls roll down '* en masse, " but as the speed is increased 
the balls gradually spread out, rising higher and higher up the side of the tube, 

to be finally projected for- 
ward as shown in Fig. 648b. 
If, now, the number of balls 
be increased, as is shown in 
Fig. 648c, the action would 
be similar to that shown in 
that figure. At the apex of 
the mass where the change 
in direction occurs there is 
friction and a thickening of 
the mass due to retardation 
in motion of the balls about 
to be hurled forward and 
the crowding of the oncom- 
ing balls. If now the num- 
ber of balls be increased, the 
rate of revolution remaining 
the same, we have something 
like that shown in Fig. 648<f. 
If we suppose these pebbles 
to be of the same weight and 
that A is 2 feet and B 18 
inches from the center of ro- 

tation we shall find from the formula for centrifugal force that the rela- 
tive centrifugal force of the two pebbles is A = 18 and B = 13. Now as both 
of these pebbles are situated practically on the same angle of slope, B would 
unquoat ion ably roll down, as its centrifugal force cannot hold it against the 
force of gravity. A^ on the other hand, would be projected forward. Thus we 
have two methods of crushing going on in the tube mill. First, crushing by 
shock due to the projection of pebbles, and second, crushing by abrasion due to 
the rolling of the pebbles. 

One form of crushing or the other will predominate according to the type 
of mill used, the speed of rotation, and other conditions. In dry crushing the 
pulverizing action seems to be due almost entirely to actual impact of the 
falling balls, but where the tube is half full of water it is certain that the force 
of the blows thus struck must be considerably decreased and the grinding 
action take place largely between the separate balls. 

§ 1075. White's Experiments. — Without doubt the best work that has 
been done in formulating a theory of tube mill action is that of H. A. White.* 
Mr. White's work has reference particularly to the speed of rotation of wet 
grinding tube and ball mills. 

An apparatus was constructed consisting essentially of the means of pro- 
ducing circular motion varying from 6 to 400 revolutions per minute, capable 
of slow and easy adjustment, and a holder capable of taking up to 9-inch tubes 
or their substitutes. An electric motor connected by beltine to a pair of cone 
pulleys and also stepped pulleys gave the readily adjustable speeds. 

For a tube Mr. White found that a block of suitable wood 10 incheB aquarei 



(c) (d) 

FIG. 648. — DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION 
OF TUBK-MILL ACTION. 
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circular hole of the required diameter cut in it, provided a conveaient 
icle when front and back were closed by pieces of j-inch plate glass. 
pparatUB gives a section of a small tube mill inside which the action of 
lalls, steel balls, lead shot or any suitable material may be studied as the 
9 revolved at various speeds. Provision was made by a small hole for 
; or withdrawing water. With this apparatus Mr. White performed a 
ad very complete series of experiments from which he wag able to derive 
>f his valuable conclusions and confirm his mathematical analysis of tube- 
;tioa. 

low we look at Fig. 649 we shall see first a circle representing the section 
tube mill. This circle is not intended to represent the full diameter of 
the mill, but is the locus of the centers of a 
series of balls lying on the rim. The series of 
parabolas represent the path of the balls from 
the rim and their impact on the tube as the 
mill is revolved. If the mill is revolved slowly 
the balls will be carried a loss distance up the 
side of the tube before being projected. The 
symbol d is used to denote the angle between 
the horizontal diameter of the tube mill and 
the point from which the balls are projected. 
It is evident that the balls will leave the side 
of the tube when the radial component of their 
weight becomes greater than the centrifugal 
force due to the revolution of the mill. The 
angle d will therefore be determined by solving 




19, — PATHS OP MOTION 
IN TUBE HILL. 



the equation mg sin 
of the balls, g = gravity, i 



- when tn = 



= velocity, r = dis- 
tance from center of the mill to the center of 
II, or in this case the radius of the large circle. 

>m these relations Mr. White has been able by a course of mathematical 
ing to derive very interesting results, for a consideration of which the 
must be referred to the original article. 

chcr • gives as the best practical speed JV ■= -y= to — ^ in meters and 



gives N 



200 



inches) whereas White derives a formula 



./D 



in meters, which figure, as he says, is more nearly approximated in 

Fischer states that figures obtained in practice would indicate some- 
.. 32 , 35 

ike —p= \r 

yy these various formutte will be as shown in Tabic 470. 

470. — COMPARISONS OP VARIOUS FORMUL-B FOR REVOLUTIONS PER 
:NUTB op tube mills as applied to STANDAHO 5-FOOT MILL. 
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Table 471 gives the diameters of tubes and corresponding revolutions p 
minute for different values of ^ as calculated from White's formula. In tl 
actual experiments made it was found that the theoretical number of revol 
tions had to be exceeded in every case in order to obtain the desired resu 
For example, an SJ-inch wooden cyhnder half filled with coarse sand require 
94 revolutions per minute in place of 90.9 to make the first layer continuoi 
This is due to the balls tending to revolve on their own axes as was careful 
demonstrated, and constitutes one of the factors which cause increased we 
of the tube-mill lining and lost energy. It is thus clear that a sufficient nui 
ber of balls must be present or friction between them and the rim will be i 
sufficient and there will be relative slip. 

Table 471. — table of diameters and revolutions. 



D 
Inches. 


D 
Meters. 


N 
Half Full all 
Continuous. 


N 


A' 

e = 45°. 


N 


N 
^-40P. 


N 


1 
2 
3 


0.025 
0.051 
0.076 
0.100 
0.102 
0.127 
0.152 
0.178 
0.200 
0.203 
0.216 
0.229 
0.300 
0.305 
0.381 
0.400 
0.457 
0.500 
0.533 
0.600 
0.609 
0.6K6 
0.700 
0.772 
0.800 
0.838 
0.900 
0.914 
0.091 
1.000 
1.077 
1.100 
1.143 
1.200 
1.219 
1.295 
1.300 
1.382 
1.400 
1.448 
1.500 
1.524 
1.600 
1.600 
1.686 
1.700 
1.753 
l.SOO 
1.S29 
2.000 
2.134 
2.200 
2.438 
2.500 
2.743 
3.000 


297.8 
210.6 
171.9 


265.0 
187.4 
153.0 
133.0 
132.5 
118.5 
108.2 
100.2 
94.46 
93.71 
90.91 
88.35 
77.12 
76.51 
68.44 
66.79 
62.47 
59.74 
57.84 
54.53 
54.10 
51.(K) 
50.49 
48.39 
47.23 
46.14 
44.53 
44.17 
42.44 
42.24 
40.90 
40.28 
39.51 
38.50 
38.25 
37.11 
37.05 
36.07 
35.70 
35.11 
34.49 
34.22 
33.39 
33.39 
32.63 
32.40 
31.91 
31.49 
31.23 
29.87 
2S.82 
28.48 
27.05 
26.71 
25.50 
21.39 


222.9 
157.6 
128.7 


214.7 
151.8 
124.0 


212.5 
150.3 
122.7 


201.4 
142.( 
116.3 


4 
5 

6 
7 


148.9 
133.2 
121.6 
112.6 


111.'4 " 
99.68 
90.99 
84.24 


107.3 
96.02 
87.65 
81.15 


106.2 
95.03 
86.75 
80.32 


100.7 
90.07 
82i3 
76.12 


8 
9 


105.3 
102.1 
99.27 


78.80 
76.44 
74.29 


75.91 
73.64 

71.57 


75.13 
72.89 
70.83 


71J0 
69.0S 
67.13 


12 
15 


85.96 
76.80 


64.34 
57.55 


61.98 
55.44 


61.34 
54.87 


58.14 
52X» 


18 


70.19 


52.53 


50.61 


50.09 


47.47 


21 


64.99 

<io.8o" 

57.31 


48.64 


46.85 


46.37 


43.93 


24 
27 


45.50 
42.89 


43.83 
41.32 


43.38 
40.90 


41.11 
38.76 


30 


54.37 


40.69 


39.20 


38.80 


36.77 


33 


51.84 


38.80 


37.38 


36.99 


35.06 


3fi 
39 


49.63 
47.69 
47.46 
45.95 


37.15 
35.69 
35.52 
34.39 


35.79 
34.38 
31.22 
33.13 


35.42 
34.03 
33.87 
32.79 


33.57 
32.25 
32.10 


42 


31.07 


45 


44.39 


33.23 


32.00 


31.68 


90.02 


4S 
51 


42.08 
41.70 


32.19 
31.21 


30.99 
30.06 


30.67 
29.76 


29.07 
28.20 


54 


40.53 


30.33 


29.22 


28.92 


27.41 


57 


39.45 


29.52 


28.44 


28.15 


26.6S 


CO 


38.45 


28.77 


27.72 


27.43 


26.00 


66 


37.52 
36.66 


28.08 
27.43 


27.05 
26.43 


26.77 
26.16 


25.37 
24.79 


69 


35.85 


26.83 


25.85 


25.58 


24.25 


72 


35.09 


26.27 


25.30 


25.04 


23.73 


84 


32.49 


24.32 


23.43 


23.19 


21.97 




30.39 


22.75 


21.91 


21.69 


20.55 


108 


28.«i5 


21.45 


20.66 


20.45 


19J8 















Note. 



D => Diameter inside linings of mill, less the average diameto' of the balls. 
iV=» Number of rcvolution^i per minute. 
—Angle of departure of the balls. 
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Another fault of an iDSufficient number of balls was observed in the very 
neven falling caused by the interchange of balls among the several layers 
rhen the circle was less than one-quarter fuU. Of course these effects were 
11 mu<;h exaggerated by the small size of the model. 

When water was used alone it was noted that 350 revolutions per minute 
?re required to make 2.2 inches of water in an SJ-inch circle continuous, and 
fell again on reducing the number of revolutions to 217. A greater amount 
i water could not be made continuous at 400 revolutions, nor could any amount 
( mereury be made continuous at this speed. Ninety-two revolutions would 
ave been sufficient in the absence of slip. 

In u^ing water in conjunction with glass beads very little lifting of water 
ras observed on the ascending side, and it thus seems probable that in prac- 
ice the level of water throughout the mill would be veiy nearly that of the 
iverHow. In a 5-foot mill this means then that about half the fall would be 
hrtnigh water. .\ ball falling through 2 feet of water from 2 feet above it 
roiUd be robbed of most of its pulverizuig force, which fact brings us to the 
losdble improvements suggested both by theory and e.xperimental data. A 
■cry important question is that of linings, and those at present in use seem 
require excessive repairs. 

In fact, a duplication of mills seems indicated in the absence of more efficient 
[nings. White offers Fig. 650 as a suggestion. 
,ere the outer layer of balls is made continuous 
jd thus forms a sort of automatic lining, the 
peed being regulated in accordance with this. 
Naturally a steel liner would be used behind 
le balls, but this would receive far less wear 
id require removal at longer intervals. It 
18 also been shown that a fairly efficient fall 
oulil be obtained if the tube were filled two- 
fairds full of balls when at rest. Of course, 
rhile relying on fall for our crushing power, it 
I obWous that in all cases it cannot pay to 
aetc energy in splashing water, and the out- 
■t must be so arranged that the depth of 
Inter does not much exceed the depth of balls 
the bottom of the tube mill. 
It does not seem quite certain in wet crush- 
iig work that the grinding effect between the 
tilling bulls is not after all of greater impor- 
«nco than Ihe actual impact of the balls when the fineness of the material and 
ihe floating power of the water is borne in mind. 

If practical experience determines this to be the case it will only be neccs- 
.ly to drive the mill at such a rate as will cause the angle of fall of the outer 
ftyer to be less than the angle of repose of the balls in water, which may be soaie- 
rhere about 30°. In thia case the tube might be somewhat less than half full, 
md the outlet could be arranged through a hollow trunnion as is frequently 
lone. An advantage would be a decrease of wasted energy in lifting balls 
ram down below a useful size, which .seems difficult to obviate at present. 

The question of best diameter and length of tube mill, and size of balls, 
} one \o be determined on a working scale. Mr. White points out that the 
practical method of detcnnining the beat speed at which to run any tube mill, 
itted up for working, would be by indicator diagrams or measurements of 
turrent, to determine when the power absorbed divided by the number of revo- 
hitioofi per minute becomes a maximum. 
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With reference to efficient linings of the sort suggested by Fig. 650, the 
author calls attention to the so-called El Oro lining shown in Fig. 624, which 
seems in a measure to carry out Mr. White's idea, reaching the result, how- 
ever, by a totally different method. 

In discussing Mr. White's results, S. H. Pearce says, that with regard to 
the number of revolutions per minute for a 5-foot mill given by Mr. White as 
27.7, the manufacturers supplying the 5-foot mill at present in operation at 
the Glen Deep, advised 28 revolutions per minute, thereby agreeing with the 
theoretical speed; furthermore he states with regard to too much water being 
deleterious to good working that they had found it to be the best practice to 
exclude as much water as possible from the feed to the mill. As to the manner 
in which crushing takes place, Pearce states that most people cannot make up 
their minds what proportion of the material is ground by rubbing between 
the pebbles and what proportion is affected by the falling blow of the pebbles 
themselves. At the Glen Deep a great deal of difference was noticed in the 
sound of a tube mill when started up with a new manganese-steel lining, there 
being an absence of the rumbling sound previously noticed. There was a 
tendency for the pebbles to wear flat and the crushing efficiency of the mill 
dropped considerably. After being run for some time the rumbling began 
and the crushing efficiency immediately increased. This must have been 
due to the pebbles slipping on the smooth lining when the mill was first started, 
while later, after it had acquired a roughened lining, the pebbles began to be 
raised a little higher before falling. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

PRELIMINARY WASHERS. 

5 1076. The principal devices uaed in preliminary washing of ores, as trough 
wasfaeni, log washers, wash trommels, washing pans, and hydraulic giants 
have been described in Vol. I., pages 319 to 33.5. Machines of this class find 
an extensive use in the washing of iron ores, phosphate rock, and various other 
Diatorittls. Their work consists in disintegrating and floating clay and fine 
BtufT, separating the latter from the coarse material, which can then be further 
trpatcii if such treatment is needed. 

In the United States the use of log washers is on the increase, but the wash 
trommel, a device that finds much use abroad, has not been introduced to any 
great extent. 

In Vol. I. the preliminary washers were divided into three classes: 

(a) Those using hand tools for stirring; trough washers. 

(b) Those using some sort of rotating stirrers driven by power; log washers, 
wash tromnieU, and washing pans. 

(c) Those using the force of a water jet; hydraulic giants. 

Washers Using Rotating Stihrers. 

I 1077. Wash Trommels. — For the purpose of illustrating the province 
of this rlass of machines, a wash trommel, differing in detail from any described 
in Vol. I. will be described. 

The Fried. Krupp Cirusonwerk ' manufactures a wash trommel (shown in 
Fig?. 651a and b), generally used in combination with sizing trommels. The 
trommel proper is a sheet steel cylinder whose dimensions depend on the quantity 
d( th*" material to be treated. The cjdinder is fitted with a system of round 
iron rakes or with longitudinal angle-irons carrying inclined bevel edges, accord- 
ing to the nature of the material. The material is fed in at A through a central 
Opening. Tlie nmddy pulp is discharged through screens at the feeding end 
(rf the drum, while the washed material is transported toward the opposite 
cnc] by the rakes or angle-irons and discharged by means of shovel-shaped 
ptatfs at B. For very clayey ores, the washing trommel has a knife shaft in 
' the center which rotates in a reverse direction to the trommel and is separately 
driven. The sides, ends, and discharges are lined with wearing plates which 
can be replaced when worn out. 

i I07>i. TheTurro Log Washer. —The Turbo used at Mill l.i4 'is shown in 
■ Fig. 652, The Turbo is a long double log washer with provision for keeping 
the fine material thoroughly agitated and promoting wa.ihing. The box is IS 
feet long and is set. ut a slope of 1 inch to the foot. The two logs are made 
of sK-ol sections with the arms bolted on, and revolve in opposite directions. 
The bottom of the box is of metal antl perforated by a number of iij-inch holes. 

ilejupath this bottom is a compartment into which water is led from a main 
through II scries of separate pipes, as shown. Water is thus foti^i ns^ 
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Uirough the bottom of the washer and the fine material is thus kept agitatt;ii 
liy a multitude of sorting columns. Each separate pipe leading into the chum- 
IxT has ilH separate valve for regulating the water supply throughout the length 
of the waahcr. The roncentrates from the turbo are discharged at the low end 
of the machine. These machines are treating iron ore undersize of ^-inch 
screen and delivering concentrates carrying 60% iron. 




12. —THE TUHBO l,nG WASHER. 
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{ 1079. The Dorr Mechanical CL.tasiF!ER. — In cyanide mUls the Dorr 
CUasifier ' is coming into quite general use for the separation of leachable sands 
from slimos (sec Fig. 053). The Doit classifier diminishes the amount of 
vaU-r neetiod for classification, by raking the heavier grains up an inclined 

Elane against a slight i-urrent of water, while the light grains are carried away 
y the volume of foetl water to which the small amount of wash water is added. 
Tlie principle ia the same as that of the log washer; the adaptation, however, 
is by systematic raking of the sand, instead of propelling it uphill by the screw 
blades of the log w:t^]ier. 




no. 653. — DORR MECHANICAL WASHER OR CLASSIFIER. 



^^ It consists of a table sloping about 1 inch in 7. On the two sides are 
boanla for holding in the water which rovers the lower 6 feet of the table. At 
the lower end is a tailboard over which the overflow waUn' passes. Near the 
lowrr end and running acroi^s the table is the feed launder feeding through 
nittU holes into the water. There are two sets of rakes operated alternately, 
uch eonsinting of two longitudinal rods under which are attached 24 transverse 
Takes. Thcj)c rakca are suppoiteil normally a short distance above the surface 
of the table and operated by reciprocatijig cranks. Each set of rakes is sus- 
ppnded iii-^r the ends of the rods from transverse axles with rollers at each 
<tiil. On the forward stroke, when they are raking sand up the slope, these 
loUcra iravel on a lower track which keeps the rakes operating on the fiund. 
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At the end of this stroke the rollers ride up to a higher level, lifting a latch 
which falls behind them and which, in turn, acts as a track for the return stroke, 
elevating the rakes well above the bank of sand. To complete the operation 
by wastung out the last of the fine stuff on the upper part of the slope which 
is not covered by water, there are four spray pipes let into the surface of the 
table, the water from which rinses out the last of the fine grains. 

The clean sand is discharged by the upper rake into the launder with a 
small quantity of water for conveying it away. 

At the mill of Lundberg, Dorr, and Wilson at Terry, Black Hills, South 
Dakota, where the pulp from the stamp mills consisted of 4 tons of alkaline 
cyanide solution to 1 ton of ore crushed through 20-mesh screen with 60% 
finer than 100 mesh, the Dorr classifier doubled the leaching rate on the coarse 
portion and reduced the amount of oversize of 200 mesh in the fine portion 
from 25 to 5%. 

Bibliography of Preliminary Washers. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

SIZING SCREENS. 




{ 1080. Screens or si'evK! have been defined. Vol. I., page 336, es surfacB 
9vided with holes which serve to separate the fine particles that are abr 

pass througli the holes, from the coarse particles that are unable to pas 
rough; the purpose of screens being to divide the ore into a scries of s" 
• subsequent treatment. The screens to be described in this chapter i 

rla^sified as follows: 

A. Stationary' screens, 
I. Perforated plate and wire doth screens for medium and fine work. 

B. Moving screens. 

1. Shaicing screens or riddles. 

2. Revolving screens or trommels. 

3. Belt screens. 

Stationary Screens. 

{ lOSl, Perforated Plate and Wi»e Cloth Screens for Medium and 
KB Work. — The Kowand incline screen in use at Mills 141 and 152 ia 
awn in Fig. 654. 

ab screen was designed by Lewis G. Rowand " and is similar in character 
i Edison screen described in Vol. I., page 341. The screens of noedle-alot, 
wheil plate are carried in a girder of ^-inch plate, which inclines 60° with 
' 'tontal, while the screening surface is inclined 40°. The dry ore enter- 
; top accumulates on and behind the steel wearing plate P until it 
J its angle of rest of 45", when it falls to u second similar plate before 
,g over the screen. The oversize passes over similar plates to the 
■ screen. In this manner all the parts are protected from wear e.\cept the 
■ng plates and the screen plates. The dimensions of the parts are shown 
f rut. 

«2. The Pratt Orb Sizbr' (see Fig. 655) differs from the usual forms 

|tianar)- screens in that the pulp to be sized is fed to the screen through 

• distrihutor. The apparatus consists of a conical screen with 60° 

Lof plate steel pimched with holes IJ millimeters in diameter. The diain- 

:ne top is 44 feet. In the middle is a conical diaphragm (I) sloping 

i toward the center hole. The distributor (2), 14 inches deep and 21 

I diameter, makes 125 revolutions a minute. This distributor has 

1 (3) at different heights and lookyig different ways, for distributing 

J the screen. The undersize ia rapidly forced through without blind- 

ieve, the oversize passes down ta the diaphragm (1) and is fed into 

revolving distributor (4) which distributes the sand to the lower part 

' *■! screen yields from 150 tons feed per 24 hours. 90 tons of 

I millimeter (o 1^ millimeter, and 60 tons undersize, IJ millimeter 

f carries III"^ of fines. 

ta 3 weeks. It is put on In 12 parts, around the u^iV^c 
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portion of the cone and 6 around the lower. This screen is used for screening 
jig middlings preparatory to Chili mill. 

The Pratt Ore Sizer has been used at Mill 164 for a number of years and has 
given satisfaction. 



Kiddles j 



> ViBRATiNQ Grizzlies. 



§ 1083. Riddles are shaking acreena with plane surfaces. They may have 
less slope than fixed plane acreena because the motion of the screen is trans- 
mitted to the ore, conveying the oversize toward the discharge end. In Vol. I., 




FIG. 654. — LONGITUDINAL SECTION OP BOWAND SCREEN. 



riddles have boon divided into four groups: (a) Shaking screens, which have 
an endwise or sidowiso motion in the plane of the screen, or nearly so, with 
or without a bump; (6) pulsating acreons, whieh have an up and down motion 
perpendicular, or nearly so, to the plane of the screen; (r) gyrating screens 
with circular or elliptical motion in the plane of the sieve; and (d) Bcreen* 
gyrating in a vertical plane parallel to the length of the screen. The acreew 
here to be <lescribed are exclusively of the first and second types. 

Pulsating screens have been installe<l in a number of mills, but their u« 
does not seem to be on the increase. They are, as yet, in a probation ataflt 
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and it is impossible to say at the present time which of them will win out. A 
number of different types will be described in the following pages. 

S 1084. The Fbreiaris Shakinu Screen (see Fig, 656) has been fully 
described in Vol. I., page 342. This screen is much used in Sardinia and Medi- 
terranean countries and possesses points of merit which the author wishes 
especially to emphasize. Some years ago the author employed, for testing pur- 
p(»e3, a ahaking riddle such as is shown in Fig. 657a. This riddle was inclined 




FIQ. 655. SECTION OF I'RATT ORE S17.EH. 



at a small angle and was actuated by an eccentric making 200 revolutions a 
minute. It was found that the untlersiitc U, whicli passed thn>iigh the screen 
into the pan beneath, made a nearly uniform layer, showing that th(^ device was 
not doing its work properly. The Ferraris principle was applied to the screen 
with the result shown in Fig. 657ft. In the latter case the undersize U, instead 
of forming a uniform layer in the pan, took the form shown in the figure. In 
Hill 137 ^e Ferraria screen has displaced trommels, saving mill height and 
giving double the cftpacity. Fig. 656 has been given to show the method of 
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support employed. In this cut two screens are shown, the ri^t-hand screen 
being suspended from above, while the left-hand screen is supported from below. 
The author is of the opinion that the Ferraris principle might be more gen- 
erally applied to the screening of ores and that the simplicity and efficient 
obtained would result favorably. 




FERRARIS SHAKING SCREEN. 



§ 1085. Pulsating Screens. — The Imperial screen " (see Figs. 658a, b, c, d, 
and e), ia made by the John A, Traylor Machine Company. 

In Fig. 658a the moving screen frame, which is hung by the toggles (7) 
to the stationary frame not shown. ha» been lifted by the toggles actuated in 




FIG. 657a. —SHAKING RIDDLE. 



© L 



•7G. 657&, SHAKING 

OPERATING ON FERRARIS PRIN- 
CIPLE. 



turn by the motion of an eccentric driving the lever (8) and (13\ so that the 
frame is brought sharply against the stops (5) , tossing the ore into the air, and 
freeing the moshes of the screen. Fig. 6586 shows the eccentric at mid- 
stroko. The ore at this point is resting on the screen, which is being advanced 
in the direction of discharge by the cam (I). This cam works against the 
pressure of a spring (4) which tends to keep the screen frame in contact witi 
the bumper (3) . While the ore is being moved forward, the toggles, aa sbowi 
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I in Fig. 6.5Sc, bring the screen [rame up against the stops again, throwing the 

ore upward from the sereen. The inertia of the particles carries them toward 

Uie discharge end, while at the same time the cam [1) releases the roller (2), 

and, as shown in Fig. GiiSt/, allows the screen suddenly to be drawn backward 

. bv the xpriug (4), The ore falls again to the screen while it is in this position, 

L wWh has the effect of further advancing it toward the discharge. The aum 




no. 65S. — MECHANISM OF THE 
IMPERIAL SCREEN. 




>'IG. (iSSe. THE IMPERIAL ORB SCREEN. 



the two effects moves the ore about J inch. The cam runs at 250 revolu- 
a minute. At each revolution the ore is movetl forward, besides being 
ivea an extra verlicul impact. The screen has an area of 2 X 4 feet, and in 
leUned at a slight angle so that the ore is sent over the long dimension of the 
irren. It may be operated wet or dry, and nppeara to have about the same 
ipscity whirn nm wet as when nm dry. Meshes as fine as 150 mesh are now 
I operatioo. The weight of the machine is 1,000 pounds. 
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The capacity of the screen per day of 24 hours on material of various a 
as given by the manufacturers is shown in Tabic 472. 

TABLE 472. — CAPACITIE8 OF IMPERIAL SCREEN. 



Sia. 


C.p«i.y. 1 



































5 1086. The Newaygo Separator.^' — One of the latest of the so-ca 
vibrating screens is the Newaygo separator (see Fig, 659). This separate 
an inclined, vibrating screen, framed in steel and enclosed in steel. It is 




FIO. 659.^ — THE NEWATfJO SEPAKAIX 
KEY TO FIO. 6.^)9, 
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bo size all moderately dry, pulverized materials, and to do this without 
ke whatever, substituting vibrations which are not destructive. These 
•ns are sharp and cleansing, and give material in process the least pos- 
ojection, and offer it innumerable opportunities to pass through the 
•reen openings before the oversize escapes at the foot. The Newaygo 
aas a capacity of from 5,000 to 40,000 pounds an hour. This large 
{ is explained by the fact that every part of the screen surface is vibrat- 
rply all the time. These vibrations of the tense screen surface are so 
s to prevent screen openings from clogging, and still are of such slight 
de that the material is not thrown far, but is just hopped over the 
mrface and is offered ample opportunities to escape through it. 
material to be screened is fed into the hopper, from which it is taken 
row conveyor (2), and distributed in a continuous thin stream over the 
iross-surface of the screen. The screen cloth is automatically kept in 
and vibrated by the small hammers (12) constantly tapping the pro- 
screen cloth which, as just statexl, is kept in strong tension, 
adjustments are confined to changing the screen incline by moving 
ition of the supporting legs. This chang(*s the fineness and increases 
inishes the output as required. The separator is complete in itself, 
t, driven by a single pulley, and ready to start when the belt is applied, 
eens are (luickly removable and can be replaced through a door at the 
the machine or through the hinged front cover. Table 473 gives the 
mate capacities, etc., obtained with the^e separators, 
onsiderable number of these machines are in use and giving perfect 
tion. • 



473. 



— APPROXIMATE CAPACITIES OF NEWAYGO SEPARATORS TO VARIOUS 

DEGREES OF FINENESS. 





Wirr Sizn 


Output 


Capttcity Approxi- 
mate Pounds per Hour. 


Capacity Approxi- 
mate Pounds ]KT Hour. 


Capacity Approxi- 
mate rounds per Hour. 


•sh. 


Tf lie ^nfiC 

(Gauge). 


Approximate 
Mesh. 




\o. 1 Sei»rator. 


No. 2 Separator. 


No. 3 Separator. 




Iff 


4 


21.000 


28.000 


35,000 




18 


12 


10.000 


21.000 


28,000 




20 


14 


14.000 


19.000 


25,000 




23 


22 


13.000 


17,000 


22,000 




24 


26 


12.000 


16.000 


21,000 




25 


30 


11,000 


15.000 


20.000 




20 


32 


10.500 


14,000 


19.000 




27 


36 


9,500 


13.000 


18.000 




28 


38 


9.000 


12.000 


16.000 




29 


40 


8.200 


11,000 


14,000 




30 


45 


7,500 


10.000 


13.500 




31 


50 


6,800 


9,000 


12,000 




31 


55 


6,000 


8,000 


11.000 




32 


60 


5,200 


7,000 


10,000 




33 


65 


3.800 


5.000 


7.000 




35 


75 


2.600 


3.500 


4,600 




36 


85 


2,100 


2.800 


3.500 




36 


90 


l.iOO 


2,200 


3.000 




37 


100 


1.500 


2,000 


2.700 




37 


120 


1.200 


1.600 


2.200 




38 


140 


1,050 


1,400 


1,900 




40 


200 


750 


1,000 


1.400 



87. The ^'ImpacV* Screen, — The "Impact" screen of the Colorado 
orks Company^ is shown in Fig. 660. The vibrating screen frame S is 

supported by the elliptical carriage spring E. The spring pressure is 
ble, and forces the vibrating frame upward against four cushioned stops. 

vibrating frame motion is imparted by two ratchets 7?, operating as 
R cams and mounted on the fixed frame F, The cams force the screen 
BOid the springs bring it back against the stops with a sharp upward 
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impact. Beneath the screen is a seriee of pans P which serve to retain enough 
water to keep the meshes open when the machine is used for wet screening. 
When used for dry screening, a housing is provided. 




— THE IMPACT SCREEN. 

§ 1088. Tke " Vibracone" Separator. — The "Vibracone" separator manu- 
factured by the Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company " is essentially 
a vibrating screen, and is suited for dry screening only. The characteristic 
features arc the seamless steel disc 
distributor, the cone-shaped screen, 
and the ratchet vibrating mechanism. 
Its construction is shown in Fig. 661. 
The feed enters through the feed 
hopper F and falls upon the feed 
distributor D, which is revolved by 
means of the vertical shaft at the 
rate of 33J revolutions a minute. 
The pulp is thrown from the saucer- 
shaped distributor and falls over the 
screen surface S. This screen sur- 
face is vibrated in a vertical plane 
by means of the vibrating mechanism 
at V. 

§ 1089. The Traylor Centripad 

Screen (see Fig. 662) has a revolving 

saucer-shaped screening surface S. 

This surface is pulsated in a verti- 

FIQ.661.— sectIon OF THE VIBRACONE '^?' P|?"e ^y means of a suitable 

SEPARATOR. Vibrating mechaniBm. The feed 

comes m at i> and is cameo ovtf 

the screen surface by reason of the centrifugal force due to rotatioii, the over- 




r the end of (he Bcreea into 0, while the undersize is rereived 
iby the hopprr H- This device is intended for wot, screening; and screening is 
aane under water, the w»tcr level being at H'. 



Revo 



vtNG Screens. 



i 1090. Revolvi 




Win. 662. — SKETCH f 

OF CENTRIPACT S 



or trommels arc too well known to require defi- 
nition. In Vol. I., revolving screens 
have been divided into three classes: 
(a) cylinders and prisms, (b) cones 
anil pyramids, and (c) spirals. Ex- 
amples of each of these several 
classes have been described. It will 
be noted that all of the screens lo 
be described under this heading be- 
long to class (a). The Important 
changes to be noted are the increased 
FLE use of punched plate and the ten- 
dency t<) make the screens in easily 
replaceable sections. 
The King screen which is described under this heading differs widely from 
the ordinary trommel in several respects. It has, however, been classed among 
the trommels as it ia strictly speaking a revolving screen. The King screen, 
And the Callow screen to be described under a later heading, have rendered 
it possible to size material economically by means of screens down to 80 mesh 
in the rase of the King screen, and 150 in the case of the Callow. The proba- 
bility is that the King screen could be used for screening finer than 80 mesh, 
but it has not been installed as yet for finer work than 80 mesh. 

The ability to carry screening down to such fine sizes efficiently and economi- 
cally is a very great advantage in many cases where hydraulic classifiers are 
undesirable. Philip Argall ' prefers screens of the King or Callow type to 
hydraulic classifiers for preparing fine pulp for treatment on tables. 

{ 1091. Octagonal Revolving Screens.' — Among the improved sizing 
tiommek^ is the octagonal revolving screen shown in Fig. 603. The object of 
Ihe construction here shown is primarily to facilitate the labor of repairing 
plates and screen cloth by making the trommel sectional. The whole screen- 
_ J surface is composed of panels which are independently bolted into place. 
An additional advantage gained is in the agitation of the material being treated. 
This is e8)wcially true of the smaller sizes. Such sectional screens are made 
both straight and tapering. 

f 1092. Sectional Trommels. — Sectional punched and cast-plate trom- 
meb have come into use within recent years. Wire cloth has formerly been 
the more convenient material on account of its being more easily repaired 
.(«ec Ore Dressing, Vol. I., page 354). By making the trommel surface in sec- 
tions this difficulty has been removed. 

jS 1093. TitK " lievohing Griiity" of the Denver Engineering Works Coni- 
kiiy * is shown in Fig. RfH. The capacity of this screen is approximately 
lOO tons in 24 hours. The screening surface is 4 feet in diameter by 11 feet 
All surfaces of the housing and spouts subject to wear are lined with 
renewable sheet-steel plates. The screen plates are cast manganese steel. 

The screen is supported by angle irons on the outside, leaving the inside . 
free of nbstruction. .\I1 parts of the machine are sectional. 

{ low, Oates AU Iron Frame Revolving Screen. —The Oatea • all iron frame 
rerotviog screen (see Fig. 665) has been designed for severe service, where 
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the material to be acreened is too heavy and of too large a size to handle veri- 
successfully with the regular trommel havmg mtemal shaft and spiders. Ii 
the Gates screen there is no internal shaft or spiders. 




EEKING WORKS REVOLVING GRIZZLT. 



The tread ring or tire through which the material b fed at the head end of 
the screen is of chilled iron, ground true, and bolted to the head of the screen 
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to that it c&n be replaced when worn without necessarily renewing the entire 
lead end. The tread ring rotates on chilled-iron rollers, ground true. These 
rollers have pressed into them steel shafts, the shafts revolving in bearings 
made In a solid cast-iron frame which extends across the head end of the screen. 




FIG. 665, — GATES HEVOLVIfJO SCREEN. 



The screen is driven from the discharge end, and the main trunnion bearing 
it this end is made in another solid cast-iron frame. This frame also carries 
he main counter-shaft bearing. The fact that these two bearings are cast 
n a soliil frame makes it practically impossible for them to get out of align- 
nont and keeps the gears in proper mesh. 

The main gear is bolted to the cast-iron discharge end so that it can be 
'asily removed when necessary. 

The inner surface of the head end where the material enters the screen, 
ind the discharge end where the material leaves the screen, are fitted with 
nanganesc-stcel removable wearing plates. 




PIG. 66C<f — lONOiTLDINAL 
SECTION. 



The screen is usually fitted with perforated sheet-steel screen sections, 
ilthough it is sometimes fitted with screen sections made of wire cloth. 

The screen is made in five sizes varj-ing from 24 to 60 inches in diameter 
ind of length to suit conditions at hand. 

j 1095. SuBHEROED Trouhel. — Figs. 666a and 6 show a form of eub- 
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merged trommel in use at Mill 125.'* Full details with regard to this trommel 
will be found under the description of the mill in another part of this volume. 

§1096. The King Screen. — The King revolving screen, manufacturec' 
by the Hendric and Bolthoff Manufacturing and Supply Company," is shown 
in Fig. 667. This screen may be used for screening to any mesh down to 200, 
and is in operation down to 80 mesh. This design combines the advantageoui 
capacity of the traveling belt with the compactness of a trommel. There ia, 
moreover, no bending of the screen such as takes place in the case of a belt 
screen. As shown in Fig. 667, the screen S is approximately hexagonal in 
cross-section, with the sides curved inwardly on a radius equal to that of > 




FIG. 667. — THE KING 8CHEEN. 



circumscribed circle. The feed is distributed across the face of the screen by 
the feed aolc, and falls on the outside of the screen. A part of the under- 
eize falls through at this point into a hopper with spout H. As the screen 
revolves, the ore passes under the sprinkler A, above the screen, and by the 
time it reaches the point P, the undcrsize has all been washed through. The ] 
oversize falls off. the screen into the oversize hopper /, This operation is as- 
sisted by inside sprinklers which spray off adhering particles. The two products 
are well separated, and may be discharged at either end. The designers claim 
that an important preliminary separation is brought about by the manner of 
feeding. The explanation given is that the larger, heavier particles are thrown 
farther than the smaller undersize particles; and that, since the screen is re- 
volving in the direction taken by the ore as it comes to the screen, the ove^ 
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raimat get beneath the undersize, and there is no blinding of the screen, 
pn repairing or repla(;ing the screen cloth th« clips C", which are bolted with 
nglc Ixill and which hold the screen against a (iange, are removed and the 
en unwrapped from the frame. As there is no vibration to the machine, 

the flcrceu cloth is not mn over rollers, but is held permanently in shape, 
Bcreens are of long life, and their occasional renewal is the only repair chi 
ndant upon the operation of the machine. 

The BcrwQ cloth for the standard screen is 11 feet long and IJ foot wide... 
I commonly furnished by cutting a piece 3 feet wide and Si feet long in halves 
[thwiftc. The life of the screen in one instance is given as S months for a 
f6 cloth screen of 14 mesh. This screen was handling 20 tons per 24 hours. 
The screen is run at 12 revolutions per minute. Its capacity is 20 tons in 
lours for sizes down to 20 mesh, 18 tons down to 40 mesh, and 15 tons down 
W mesh. 

The King screen is also arranged so as to be fed upon the inside. In this, 
Q it is made up of a series of segments concave towards the inside. 

Belt Screens. 

\ 1007. In this class called belt screens, the sizing screen is made to trav^ 
r rollers similarly to a vanner belt. In the case of the Dunlap screen thq 
is given a 45° slope and travels up the slope toward the feed end. In tht 





PIG. 66S. — THE DUNLAP PERFECT CLAY SCREEN. 



) of the Callow screen, the belt is horizontal and runs away from the fee 
, The natural sag uf ihe bell provides a concave surface similar to that a 
iKing serci-n on which the material is sized. 

tlOftS. Tub DrNLAP Pkrfect Clav Scrben. —The Perfect Clay 8crecn| 
by tiie Dunlap Manufacturing Company is shown in Fig. 668. Tw 
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Bprocket chains C carry slotted platca up & elope of 45°. The feed is brought 
to the top of the screen and it slides downward over the plates as they move 
upward. The oversize is rejected at the lower end of the screen at O, and the 
undersize falls upon a floor F, between the two parts of the belt, and then falls 
through the lower part of the belt, between the plates at U. The curtains D 
serve to check the speed of travel of the material being treated, if this proves 
necessary. As the plates move downward on the lower side, they are cleanal 
by a revolving brush li. 

The special difficulty in screening clay is due to the blinding of the sieve 
on account of the adhesive quality of clay. 




FIG. 609a. — SIDE ELEVATION OF CALLOW DUPLEX SCREEN. 



The special quality of this screening machine which overcomes that diffi- 
culty lies in the revolving brushes which clean the perforations of the pUte 
screen thoroughly at every revolution. Brushes of rattan or of steel wire «e 
used, according to the quality of the screening. 

§ 1099. The Callow Traveling Belt Screen. — The Callow Traveling 
Belt Screen,' manufactured by the Utah Mining Machinery and Supply Coid- 
pany," is a screen of high capacity which is doing satisfactory work on ex- 
tremely fine sizes, even to l.W mesh. It is shown in detail in Figs. 669a and*. 

The endless belt, 2 feet wi<lo, is of any mesh screen from 10 to 200; andi> 
held in position by sprocket chains at the side running over sprocket whe^ 
The screen is attached to the sprocket chains by means of strips of rubber which 
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e riveted to the belt and which button onto the chains. The screen 
ains run over rollci-s which revolve on overhung shufts, ho that there are 
itboard bearuigs to prevent the remly removal of worn out screens; this 
leration cunsUlH in unbuttoning the rubber from the chain and drawing the 
rccn oft. The pulp is distribulird aeross the width of the screen by the feed 
le. The undersize is aasistod to pass through the screen by a shaking spray 
ar the tail roller. The oversize remaiiis on the top of the screen and is re- 
Dved afl it passes over the tail roller by a wiwh-off spray. The undersize 
isses into the hopper between the two rollers. The machine is made duplex, 
ere being two traveling screens to each. This provides a means of repairing 
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FIG. &&9b. PLAN. 

Lhor screen without stopping the feed, the whole of the pulp being run c 
ic screen while the other is repaired. It may also be obtained with a single 
roen; when the machine is supplied in such form that the other screen may 
! added later. The spei'd is variable by means of cone puUeye, and the screen 
Kvels from 15 to 125 feet per minute. The claim is made by the designer 

this screen that the screening is greatly assisted by a preliminary separation 

the various sized particles as they leave the lip of the feed sole. This action 
similar to th^t describid in the case of the King screen. The screen is not 
ihmerged uniler water. Callow spent considerable time endeavoring to make 
«■ belt opemtc submerged; but found that the heavier grains would settle on 
t serpen and prevent the finer from going through it. 

Tliiit screen mak(tB a dean separation, the oversize carrying from !i to 13% 
fines. The absence of vibration la much in its favor. The only n^pair charges 
e the eost of new screens. 

The npprosimute eapacity of the Callow Duplex Screen where the feed ia 
\% overwize U as given in Table 47-1. 
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TABLE 474. — CAPACITIES OF CALLOW SCREEN. 



20 mesh 


260 tons 


feed 


in 24 hours. 

4t <i 


30 " 


200 " 


40 " 


160 " 




(4 <t 


60 " ........ 


125 " 




tt M 


80 " 


100 " 




*4 «( 


100 " 


76 " 




«« «« 


IM " 


60 " 




M «• 



The duplex screen weighs 1,850 pounds. New screens cost $25 for meshes 
between 22 and 80. The water in the feed may be as low as 3 parts water to 
one part ore, and may be as high as 1,000 gallons per minute when screening 
on 30 mesh with the two screens; but it should not exceed 120 gallons per 
minute when a 20 or 30-mesh product is treated on 80-mesh cloth. In installa- 
tions where this screen is employed to do all the classification below 2J milli- 
meters, an unwatering tank is placed at the head of each series of screens. 

Each screen will treat from 2,500 to 5,000 tons of ore, which makes the cost 
of screening from i to 1 cent per ton. A GO-mesh screen effects practically 
the separation usually expected of an 80-mesh, and an 80-mesh that of lOCK 
mesh. This machine is giving satisfaction and has been installed in a great 
many mills, for sizing the feed of tables and vanners, and in some cases of 

jigs- 

C. D. Demond ^ savs that on Coeur d'Alene ore an 80-mesh screen on a 

duplex machine lasted to treat 3,500 tons of material through 16 mesh, hand- 
ling 100 tons per 24 hours and making 50% oversize. He thinks that a 40-mesh 
duplex screen will treat 200 tons per 24 hours of material through 2^ millimeters. 
The capacity is increased by increased velocity of the belt. A thin layer of 
ore on the belt gives the best results. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SCREEN SIZING. 



J 1100. The present chapter supplements what has been said in Vol. I., 
•ea 366 to 3S5, with regard to the principles of screen sizing. 

5 1101. SiKVB ScALB. — The list of successive sizes used in any mill, taken 
order from coarsest to finest, is called the sieve scale. Rittinger held that 
such a series the diameter of the holes in any screen must bear some con- 
mt ratio to the diameter of the holes in the one above it. He adopted 1.414 
v"2 for this ratio, and his sieve scale starts with one millimeter hole and 
ngea «p and down from this point as shown in Vol. I., Table 194, page 306. 
ir testing purposes the author uses a sieve scale having the ratio v'2 or 1.189. 
(lieve scale is known as "Double-Rittinger," Table 475 gives the sieve 
!8 at present in use in typical American mills. 

TABLE 475. — SIEVE SCALES IN AMERICAN MILLS. 



n al Hols in MIltiincLFn 



7. i. »,• W* 



--. 18. li. 7 

I.T.H. 

30,18.13, U), a. e. 5. 5,4.2^10,* IS* 

li. To, ;, B, Ja, 2,B, IS,' 21* ».• «,* ao ,• so .• 

M7,li7,0.Bl,S,» IB.« 1B.« 

i>4," in.« 10 • 

A, t. t. I. !.S, 2. 
U.T. t.t, ».l. 3.1. 
4.T*. :.77. :.<», 1.47, 1.07, 0.81. 0.04. SI. D.»l. 0. 



I«,^.K), it, 4.70, 1.36, 
19, tiS, 1.1 
S8.1,2I.M. 7,S. aa 1 



ID, ».a. -in- W* 



The reasons why a single ratio running through the entire sieve scale may 

, be advisable are given in Ore Dressing, Vol. !., page 367. 

§1102. Ijmit of Screen Sizing. — The introduction of the King and 
Uow screens has made it po.ssible to carry screening down to extremely fine 
ea. l-'ntil recently the general American practice has been to use screens 
■m Co 2 or A millimetera size, followed by hydraulic classifiers. The Euro- 

Lti limit of screening has been somewhat lower than this, 1 millimeter to 
millimeters. At the present time there seems to be a growing tendency 

rarr>- screening down tii 80 and even 100 mesh," there now being devices 
lich are able to screen economically and efficiently to these very fine sizes. 

f 1103. Stanhardization of Screens. — The fjuestion of standardization 

Bcrpena has come up recently Ifl a conBideralite extent. W. Spencer Hutch- 
jon* hr.fl shown that many records of sizing tests are rendered practicallv 
lingless by the lack of uniformity of apertures iu screens. He has \ 
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sented data showing variations as high as 10% between the calculated and the 
actual openings of various meshes of woven wire cloth and has cited instances 
where certain meshes of different grades of wire gave openings differing among 
themselves as much as 20 and 30%. For use in the laboratory, Mr. Hutchinson 
strongly recommends the Double-Rittinger sieve scale. 

Closely allied to the question of uniformity in size of aperture is the ques- 
tion of mesh versus size of opening. The report of the South African committee 
on the standardization of screens/ recommends doing away with the terra 
'*mesh" altogether and adopting size of aperture to express the size of the 
screen opening. This is surely a step in the right direction, for it is evident 
that to say an ore has been crushed through 10 mesh gives an approximate 
idea of the maximum size of the product; but unless the size of wire is specified 
the information might easily be misleading. Given both the mesh and size 
of wire, as has been pointed out, there are, due to the lack of uniformity of 
aperture in screens, variations which would interfere with making an accurate 
sizing test. It is to correct this evil that the Institiition of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy is urging the adoption of the sieve scale shown in Table 476. This sieve 
scale is known as the 'M. M. M'' Standard Laboratory Sieve Scale. 

TABLE 476. — BRITISH (l. M. M. ) STANDARD SIEVE SCALE. 



Mesh. 


Diameter Wire. 


Aperture Inches. 


♦Ratio of Each to 
the One Below. 


Scrreninif Area. 
Percent. 


5 


01 


0.1 


1.01 


25.00 


8 


0.003 


0.002 


1.24 


24.60 


10 


0.05 


0.05 


1.20 


25.00 


12 


0.0417 


0.0410 


1.33 


24.92 


10 


0.0313 


0.0312 


1.25 


24.92 


20 


0.025 


0.025 


1.26 


25.00 


25 


0.02 


0.02 


1.205 


25.00 


30 


0.0107 


0.0100 


1.17 


24.80 


35 


0.0143 


0.0142 


1.135 


24.70 


40 


0.0125 


0.0125 


1.25 


25.00 


60 


0.01 


0.01 


1.20 


25.00 


00 


0.00S3 


0.0083 


1.17 


24.80 


70 


0.0071 


0.0071 


1.145 


24.70 


KO 


0.00<i3 


0.0002 


1.24 


24.t\0 


100 


0.005 


0.005 


1.51 


25.00 


150 


0.0033 


0.0033 


1.32 


24.50 


200 


0.0025 


0.0025 




25.00 





* Added by the author. 

Walter McDerniott,® chairman of the committee that prepared this table, 
says that they wishecl: (1) to adopt gradations not farther than necessaty 
from customs of the past in laboratory work; (2) to avoid an excessive number 
of screens, because screeninfr is not a scientific means of measurement of parti- 
cles; and (3) to tak(» into coiLsideration the practical manufacture of screens 
sufficiently accunito for laboratory use. 

It appears to th(» author that too little attention has been paid to the coarse 
sizes. In gold-milling practice, it is true that the fine sizes are most important, 
but a set of sieves for general laboratoiy use should include the coarser sizes 
which are of interest to those who may be concentrating copp(»r, lead, and 
zinc ores. 

§ 1104. Measurement ok Screen Openinc^s. — F. T. Snyder* has aban- 
doned the use of either the term *'mesh" or "aperture.'' He states all his 
results in hundredths of a millimeter as determined by the actual measurement 
of the largest grains of the product in question. In practice he uses a mi- 
crometer, especially designed by himself, for calibrating the small hand- 
testing screens. This micrometer is shown in Fig. 670. 



A small quantity of the niatorial in question is put through the screen; a 
portion of the undcrsize is placed, grain deep, on the disc A, the micrometer 
l«-ing hold vertical. The disc A is then lifted until its handle cornea in contact 
with the stop .S', which is adjustable for a zero correction. The disc A is then 
locked in position by the screw C. By turning the ratchet screw B, the disc B 
is brought down upon the particles, and when a certain predetermined pres- 
8U«! had been reached, the handle E rotates in the handle F, and the advance 
of the disc li atopa. 

The diameter of the largest particles which have passed through the screen 
ia then read off on the scale at G. 
The screw C in then loosened, and 
the disc A lowered and cleaned, and 
the operation repeated, so that a 
nicun of iO or more observations ia 
obtained as the actual size of the 
largest material which the screen 
passes. This size, in hundredths 
of a millimeter, ia then stamped 
upon the screen frame, and is used 
in reporting all results obtained 
with thai screen. 

Care should be taken in the 
Belection of material with which to 
calibrate a screen. For example, 
galena would be ill suited for such 
work, as the grains always lie on 
their longest faces and would hence 
be measured on their shortest face; 
while quartz would make good ma- 
terial because of the irregularity 
of its grains. Whatever material 
W used for calibrating, the fact fig. 670. — i 
remains Ihat hut one dimension of 
the grain is being measured. If quartz or some equally suitable material ia 
Ufled, aa the designer of the device suggests, this trouble is minimized; other- 
wise the tendency is to get the shortest diameter of the particle. 

The author, in hia work, has employed the micrometer microscope very 
fuccvsafidly. A powerful compound microscope is supplied with a finely gradu- 
ated slide or scale so arranged that when the microscope is brought to a focus 
Upon a number of partielea whose iliinensions are wanted, the graduated scale 
ftbo appears in the field. Thus, in a sense, one can take the scale and lay it 
Upon one grain after another, measuring the length and breadth of as many 
zTiuna as may be necessary to get an idea of the average diameter of the grains. 
Ju this is repeated with ten or more fields and the final average taken, a figure is 
obtained which repreaents tlie size of the grains with a very considerable degree 
of accuracy. Compound microscopes fitted with micrometer scales can be 
obtained from any manufacturer of optical apparatus and may be used to 
neaMtire grains as small as one one-thousimdth of u millimeter in diameter. 

The ntost ingenious and perhaps the best method that has been devised for 
measuring the opcning.s in screens is the so-called " magnification method." The 
XuaitxT of openings to the linear inch are first carefully counted; a microscope 
'Inhig employed if necessary. A small portion of the screen is then inserted in 
m flteivopticon lantern in the place usually occupied by the slide and the imago 
;«uvfu]ly focused on the screen. This having been done, the size of the opeiir 
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ings in the screen are measured as they appear in the magnified image. If, now, 
the screen that is being measured has thirty openings to the linear inch, the dis- 
tance occupied by thirty openings in the magnified image is measured off. This 
distance, perhaps, 1 or 2 feet, is placed equal to 1 inch, and the exact sizes of the 
openings in the screen deduced from the measurements of the magnified image. 
Let us suppose that in the above-mentioned case it was found that on the 
magnified image the distance covered by thirty openings has been found equal 
to 24 inches and that the average diameter of the several openings is 0.46 inch, 
then as the image has evidently been magnified 24 diameters the required 

size of screen opening is -i-- or 0.0191 inch. 

24 

§ 1105. Wire Cloth Manufacturers^ Association Standards. — On 
the seventh of March, 1899, the Wire Cloth Manufacturers' Association * adopted 
the "Washburn and Moen" gauge as the standard for all iron or steel wire 
cloth, and the " Old English '^ gauge as standard for brass or copper wire cloth. 
These gauges now govern all wire cloth manufactured in the United States, 
and are given in full in Table 636 of the Appendix. 

§ 1106. Tyler Double-Crimped Mining Wire Cloth. — Table 408 in 
the Appendbc to Vol II. gives a list of what is termed heavy mining wire cloth, 
both iron and steel, brass and copper. This cloth is standard for use in stamp 
batteries, trommels, and jig screens. In choosing a screen for a mill, several 
factors have to be taken into consideration. If we start with a required size 
of opening, the tables which are given in the manufacturers' catalogue allow 
of considerable choice. For instance, if one desires a screen with opening equal to 
about 1.5 millimeters, or O.OG inch, it is possible to get this opening with 8 mesh 
16 wire, 9 mesh 17 wire, 10 mesh 19 wire, 12 mesh 24 wire, or 14 mesh 33 wire. 
The considerations which will govern the choice made are: 1, The screen chosen 
must have wire of sufficient size to give it the required strength and enable it 
to resist corrosion; 2, the wire must not be so coarse that the screen will blind 
easily, due to particles becoming firmly wedged in the mesh; and 3, the price 
of the screen must be taken into consideration, i.e., will the heavier and more 
expensive screen cloth last enough longer to warrant the added cost? This 
latter point must be determined in practice. In general it may be said, how- 
ever, that for screen cloth from 8 mesh to 30 mesh the screens in use will be 
found to be those costing for iron and steel wire approximately one-half dollar 
per square foot. For instance, in the case mentioned above, 10 mesh 19 wire 
would be the screen used; 12 mesh 24 wire and 14 mesh 33 wire would be ruled 
out as being too flimsy, and the coarser meshes would probably be ruled out 
because of the trouble occasioned by clogging of the meshes. The question 
of cost would also have to be considered. In cases in which acid interferes with 
the life of the screen, phosphor-bronze wire cloth is used and is list^ the same 
as brass or copper as to size of the wire and the mesh. The cost of phosphor- 
bronze wire is greater than that of brass or copper, but it often proves more 
economical owing to its increased length of life. This wire cloth is double 
crimped in order to insure perfect spacing and consequent uniformity of aper- 
ture. Rolled screens are also obtainable; that is, the double-crimped screens 
of any mesh are rolled, which makes it possible for a shovel to pass over them 
readily. By this means the size of holes is moreover kept constant, since the 
rolling looks the wires securely in place, absolutely preventing slip. Rolled- 
slot wire screens are also manufactured by the W. S. Tyler Company.*® For 
these screens are claimed all the advantages of slotted-plate screens and in 
addition freer discharge. As applied to Huntington mills the rolled-slot screen 
has been shown to be inferior to punched-plate in at least one instance, the 
details of which are given in Chapter XXVII. of this volume. 



i 1107. Galvanized and Tinned Wire Cloth. — Galvanizrd and tinued 
«-iro cUiUia are made by the leading manufacturers of wire tlolii.* Both these 
forms of wire cloth are used where the screens arc subjected to the action of 
arid waterji or other corroding agents." 

i I lOS, Mill Screens. — For coarse screening, say down to 0.25 inch, 
perforated steel plates and cylindrical trommels give the best service.* From 
Uiit! size down to O.lO-iuch opening, wire doth ia preferable, as is also the cylin- 
drical form of trommel. For finer meshes, Argall prefers the hexagonal form 
of Ironimel, of light construction so that the weights or hammers when they 
fall will throw the whole sheet into vibration, and thus tend to keep the meshea 
open. Heavy rigid screens are a mistake. 

.\mple screening capacity, particularly in the final or finishing screens, ia 
a vcrj- important item. On this point, dry crushing shows up verj- unfavor- 
ably as compared with wot work. 

In screening to 30 mesh 2S wire or 0.0171 inch, Argall has found that it re- 
quired a» much as 1 square foot of fine screen to 5 cubic feet of clayey ore per 24 
huun< : and for general work he would not take less than 1 square foot of 30 mesh 
2S wire or 0.171-inch cloth for every 6 cubic feet of finished product required 
daily. Large screening surface means greater output, and less repairs, owing to 
(he thinner streams passing through, and less weight on the fine wire cloth of 
the Bcreens. The cost of maintaining such a series of screens he has found to be 
2 cents per ion, based on data collected from screening practically 100,000 tons. 

The proper peripheral speed of fine hexagonal trommels is about 180 feet 
per minute. The angle of slope should not exceed 10° from the horizontal. 

For the theory of trommel sizing, diacua-sion of the effect of the various 
adjustments such as slope, speed of rotation, etc., the reader is referred again 
to Ore Dressing, Vol. I., page 373, 

i 1109. Wear of Streening Surfaces. —Table 477 shows the wear on 
Bcrccns in use at Mill 130." 
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. Table -178 gives the wear of punched-steel screens in use at Mill 1 14." 

TABLE 47S. — WEAR OF Pf. NTH ED -STEEL 3CREEXS AT MILL 144. 
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CLASSIFIEKS. 



§ 1110. Before attempting to describe tho various improvements and iono- 
Vations, in the way of clasaifiers, introduced since the appearance of Ore 
Dressing in 1903, it may be of interest to review briefly the history of hydraulic 
Idassifiers. 

5 nil. History of Hydraulic Classipers. — The hog-trough ciassitier 
(Ore Dressing, page 390) is belioved by the author to have been used in the 
Lake Superior copper mills as early as 1868, Thia classifier is non-positive in 
its action, by which is meant that it docs not respond quickly to regulation, 
and when it does respond the result is uncertain. When the wash water, 
'"hj"draulic water," is regulated, one has to wait a minute to see what result 
:iU be produced by the change. If too much ia added, an arch forms over the 
eorting column, which soon bursts, sending into the second spigot product grains 
which belonged in the first. This difficulty leads to the use of too little water 
;lor ail four pockets and in consequence slime is found in all four products. 

Wengler (Ore Dressing, page 413), quite early in the seventies, designed a 
elassifier consisting of a series of hoppers with rising currents, but it does not 
appear to have found its way into the mills. In the year 18S1 there was in- 
■vent^d and installed the Calumet or Richanls-Coggin classifier. This was 
probably the first positive classifier to be used. In this claasifier the action 
of the wash water is positive and the effect produced is instantaneous. When 
this classifier is run intelligently no sUme need be found even in the fourth spigot 
product. The Calumet classifier was quickly followed by the Evans, the Ana- 
conda, and by a number of others {see Ore Dressing, pages 397 to 433), also 
jy the classifiers described in this volume which represent the best practice 
Bf to-day. 

For the treatment of slimes, Rittinger's spitzkasten, a surface-current box 
ilassificr held its own for many years, being used to distribute and grade fine 
ond and slime and to settle sUme to the utmost limit then thought practicable. 
The V-shaped tanks, adopted by Evans and others at Lake Superior and in 
foDlana, only attempted to separate slime up to the economic limit. They 
ervetl their purpose in their day, but were wasteful in that they set the eeo- 
lomic limit too coarse. The Merrill slime cones, finishing cones, and water cylin- 
k"n», also the Callow slime cones and Callow water cones, go much beyond any 
irevious scparatoi?! for removing slime from sand or water from slime. 

{ 1112. Purposes of Classifiers, — Classifiers are used for the following 

(n) To divide up sand and slime for feeding concentrators and at the same 
imc «> lo grade it that the several concentrators shall receive feeii products 
IHtging from the coarsest fed to the first machine to the finest fed to the last 
Barbine. The hydraulic classifiers and the surface-current box classifiers {spitK- 
lien) arc used for thia purpose. (Ore Dressing, pages 389 to 443.) 

(t) To divide up the sand between two or more machines all oi ■vt^^^ 
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receive approximately or exactly the same quality of feed. The various fixed 
and revolving dividers, also the tank distributors, do this work. (Ore Dressing, 
pages 449 to 450.) 

(c) To separate sand from slime. The slime cones or surface-current box 
classifiers supplemented by a hydraulic classifier are suited for this purpose. 

(d) To separate water from sand. The various dewatering boxes, the 
Fleming wheel, chain bucket elevators, and similar devices are used for this 
purpose. 

(e) To separate water from slime. The Merrill water cylinder and the 
Callow water cone are both used for this purpose. 

§ 1113. Principles of Action. — A hydraulic classifier for dividing and 
grading sands is generally provided primarily with a series of sorting columns 
or vertical openings, up through each of which a current of wash water is rising, 
and down through each of which a product of sand is settling. By having 
the rising currents graded from fast in the first sorting column to slow in the 
last, we obtain a series of spigot products ranging from heavy in the first to 
light in the last spigot. The slimes go into the overflow. To accomplish the 
above work each sorting column needs a feed sole for bringing in the feed (sand 
and water), and for doing a certain preliminary classification called launder 
classifying; i.e., the heavier grains settle to the under part of the stream of pulp 
while the lighter particles are forced up. Next there is needed a pocket with 
ascending water current for doing the roughing work of lifting out the bulk 
of the lighter material, a sorting column in which the cleaning out of the lighter 
part is finished, and a pressure box for furnishing rising water for the sorting 
column and discharge water for the spigot. This pressure box forms a sort of 
gateway in most classifiers to stop and turn back the grains that are too light 
to pass down and out through the spigot. The work on the feed sole is done 
wholly by the feed water. The work in the pocket is done by the ascending 
feed water and wash water combined. The work in the sorting column is done 
by the rising wash water only, while the discharge of the spigot sand is accom- 
panied by the spigot water alone. 

Not only does the classifier separate the larger grains of the earlier spigot 
from the smaller grains of the later, but it establishes relations between two 
minerals of different specific gravity depending on and amenable to the follow- 
ing principles: (1) Of two grains of the same mineral, of like form, the larger 
settles the faster; (2) of two grains of like form and size but different specific 
gravity, that with the higher specific gravity will settle the faster; and (3) of 
two grains of like form but different specific gravity, but which settle at the 
same rate, the one with the higher specific gravity is always smaller than the 
one with the lower specific gravity. 

§ 1114. Limitations of the Hydraulic Classifiers. — In the Lake Su- 
perior region nothing larger than 4.76 mm. (^^ inch) is fed to hydraulic classi- 
fiers. The usual Missouri and Montana limit is 2.5 mm., the only exception 
being where grains up to eight millimeters are treated in an annular classifier 
at Mill 155. The speed of settling and therefore the quantity of water required 
arc too large for using a classifier on grains much larger than 8 mm., also the 
spigot cannot be less than, and should be more than, three times the diameter 
of the largest grain. This calls for a large quantity of water in the spigot 
product. At the fine end little hydraulic classification is attempted on grains 
finer than 0.15 or 0.1 mm., on account of the extreme slowness of settling and 
the consequent cutting down of capacity. The fines are settled for further 
treatment in surface-current box classifiers (spitzkasten) , in Callow water cones, 
Merrill water cylinders, or some similar device. 

§ 1115. Difficulties Attending Classification. — The writer finds that 
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assificra in general have very short soning coiumns, usually not more than 



J provision for obtaining an even 





FIG. 671, - 



ifi inch long, and secondly, that they mafci 

ting current or for overcom- 

g adverse ti-ndcncics. For 

:amplc, let us study a minute 

c Ev&oB classifier, in most 

spects a simple and well- 
signed devire. Here atl- 

mtage is taken of launder 

Ijtsification, there is sinipUe- 

i of action, ease of adjusl- 

E^t, and small lo^ of mill 

!•(!. These advantagcH are, 

kwever, gained at the ex- 

inse of a very short sorting 

lumn. (See Fig. 671.) The 

.nying eurri-nt ,1 , with the 

laviest fwd grains, opposes the sorting current C, and in so doing forces 

aall grains, which belong in the overflow, into the spigot; and on the other 

Ui(j,the leaving cuirent B sucks out and increases the velocity of the sorting 

UTcut D, carrying into the overflow grains which belong in the spigot. Both 

' these a<lvejse tendencies cut down the ofBcieney of the classifior. In other 

ords, all short-column classifiers will have, owing to the heavy load on the- 

j-stream side, fines in the spigot product, and, because of the excess upward 

•loeity on the down-stream side, coarse particles in the overflow which belong 
the spigot. 

§1116. Means for Ovehcomino Aover.se Tendbncieb. — Ferraris has 
succeeded in diminishing the adverse tendencies just 
mentioned, by lengthening the sorting column and by 
applying the rising wash water in a very systematic 
way. The New Stanflard classifier has made improve- 
ments in a similar way. The writer has diminished 
these adverse tendencies by lengthening the vertical 
sorting colunm and by placing a vortex at the bottom 
to give a helical rising current. Both of these improve- 
ments are embodied in the pocket vortex, tank vortex, 
and annular vortex classifiers. The tank vortex has, 
in addition, a perforated plate which adds to the classi- 
fying action of the device. The improved vortex with 
long sorting column and helical current distributed over 
the whole length is atiU better. The Longdale annular 
vortex classifier at Mill 155 is probably the most sy.ste- 
niatic classifier in existence. It has a helical rising cur- 
rent of constant velocity and the deaceniling sands 
^ settle in hehcal paths in opposite thread. {Slv Figs. 

J2 and 673.) This gives a very perfect division between light and heavy 

tmins. 
G. G. Gates has made use of a radial spray in a long sorting column giving 

Ecellent results. (Sei> Vol. I., page 41S.) The Calumet classifier with a jet 
clear water penetrating a bank,of sand has a clear water core and gradation 

im this out to normal pulp. % adjusting the spigot to approach the clear 

iter core a very ijcrfect classification is obtained. 
The Wolf-Tongue classifier places a diaphragm and contracted tube in the 

rer part of the sorting column. This gives a bed of quicksand and results 
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FIG. 673. — HELICAL CURRENTS UNWRAPPED. 

treatment of sands as can be obtained and delivers its products with the ad- 
vantage of hindered settling ratio. The pulsator classifier has, moreover, a 
very large capacity, the 4-inch machine treating 175 tons of 2^- to 0-mm. material 
per 24 hours. 

§ 1117. Classification. — According to the connection between the com- 
partments and the mode of handling the feed water, carrying current, and wash 
water, the classifiers may be divided into classes as follows: 

A. Using wash water (hydraulic water) . 

I. Treating sand under free settling conditions. 

(1) Trough or shallow-pocket classifiers. 

(2) Deep-pocket classifiers. 

(3) Tubular classifiers. 

II. Treating sand under hindered settling conditions. 

(1) Trough or shallow-pocket classifiers. 

(2) Deep-pocket classifiers. 

(3) Tubular classifiers. 

B. Not using wash water (hydraulic water). 
I. Pulp thickeners. 

(1) Surface-current box classifiers having carrying current horizontal 
or nearly so. 
Whole-current box classifiers having carrying current horizontal 

or nearly so. 
Ascending-current cones or cylinders having carrying current 
vertical or nearly so. 
II. Clarifying devices (with or without use of chemicals or other means 
to promote settling). 

(1) Clarifying tanks. 

(2) Clarifying reservoirs. 
III. Distributing devices. 



(2) 
(3) 



in hindered settling relations between the lower part or sorting column and the 
upper part or quicksand chamber. The improved Wolf-Tongue classifier has 
a long sorting column with helical current applied all the way from top to 
bottom. The pulsator classifier, whether inverted or direct, uses a screen for 
obtaining the quicksand column and a pulsating rising current to even the 
layers of sand and remove adverse tendencies. It probably gives as even a I 
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(1) Distributing Boxes. 

(2) Distrilmting or sizing launders. 
(3J MecliftniL-al distributors, 

.4 trough or skullou-pocket classifier is one in which the pockets are so small 
bod iosiguifieunt that they can be practically ignored in the computations or 
Dthtr provisions for working, the sorting (■olumn being the only part which 
bocda to be made to measure. There ure no shallow-pocket, free-settling 
classifiers described in the text. The Evans classifier, however, is an example 
of this class. 

,-1 deip-pockd classifier is one in which the pocket is so large that one must 
either compute for velocity and try to have the water quantity closely up to 
the computed amount, as in the pocket vortex, tank vortex, and annular vor- 
tex; or one must provide a plunging stream of water to break up banks, and 
in this way provide for the removal of the grains that are too light to go down 
and loo hea\'y to be lifted out by the average current. Most of the small cone 
classifierH come under this class. 

.4 tubular classifier (spitduUe) is one in which the pocket treatment takes 

RIace in a tube or passageway having a nearly constant area of croaa-section. 
n a tubular classifier the current rises vertically or in a steeply sloping direc- 
tion. 

Deep-Pocket Free-Settlinq Classifiers, 

j Ills. The Merrill Small Cones. ^The Merrill small cone classifiers " 

Bre usetl to treat the spigot products from Merrill large cone classifiers. At 
[ill 106 twenty-four of these small cones treat the spigots of six Merrill large 
Bones. The large cones act as clarifying tanks while the small cones deliver 
pigot products free or practically free from slimes and an overflow consisting 
if elimes. These small cones are provided with peripheral overflow. At the 
bottom is a sorting column surrounded by a pressure box into which the 
hydraulic water is introduced, and an open spigot through which the sands, 
which are sufficiently heavj' to settle against the rising current of water, pass 
from the device. The elassifier is three feet in diameter at the top and has 
Bides sloping at an angle of 30° from the vertical. The feed enters at the 
center and the overflow is at the periphery as has already been indicated. 

jS 1119. BiRc^N Classifier. — The A. L. Burgan Classifier,'' of which a 
plan is shown in Figs. 674a, b, and c, eon.sists of two one-spigot classifiers (1) 
and (2) built together with a common overflow tank (3). The overflow tank 
is provided with hydraulic water, but this is not always used. This classifier 
in in use at the Tamarack and Osceola Stamp mills in Michigan, and has been 
vorj* satisfactory. As may be seen in the illustrations, each pocket consist* 
»( a )ioppcr-shttpe<l box with a slit in the bottom through which the heavy 
invina settle against the rising current. The hydraulic water enters at (4), 
tomes into the pressure box (5), and rises through the slits (6). The spigot 
broducts pass out through the spigots (7) with a portion of the hydraulic water. 
The pockets (1) and (2) overflow at (S) and (9), the overflow passing into the 
common overflow tank (3) which yields a spigot product perhaps one-half 
climes and an overflow that is all slimes. The spigot from the overflow tank (3) 
[b treated on the finishing jigs with the hutch work of the roughing jigs. The 
isdvantage claimed for this classifier is that it gives each jig a full and uni- 
ifomi load, thus increasing the capacity of the machines over that obtained 
irhc-n a four-spigot classifier was used. 

f 1120. The Swain Hydravlic Classifier, — The Swain Hydraulic 
Clawifier *• has a pipe sorting-column made in part of glass for ease of inspec- 
IJOD atid control. (See Fig. 675.) 
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Water is admitted through a gate valve n into chamber /. If necessary 
an additional amount may be supplied through the mechanically operated 




FIG, 674a. — SIDE ELEVATION OF BURGAN 

CLASSIFIER. 



FIG. 674c. END 

ELEVATION, 




FIG. 6746. — PLAN. 

valve 0. The spigot opening k can be bushed to any desired size. The elimi- 
nation of eddies and counter currents in the upward current is accomplished 
by the peculiar arrangement of the water cham- 
ber, the outer tube with perforations, and the 
inner tube which properly distributes the water 
in the annular opening between them. This 
gives a quiet upward current which allows 
particles of proper size to fall and fines to over- 
flow. The length of the sorting column may 
be cither shortened or lengthened by means of 
screws p. The area of the pocket r, Fig. 676, 
is made smaller or larger by moving the baffle 
board s by the toggle joint ( through the boll 
crank u. 

The claim made for this classifier is that it 
uses less water than other classifiers, and that 
the glass tube allows of careful adjustment. It 
would seem to the writer that the glass tube 
would be a. disadvantage rather than an advan- 
tage on account of the liability of breaking. It would also seem that the tube 
would soon become so scratched on the inside by the ore particles as to make 
it impossible to observe the action. 




FIG. 675. — SORTING COLUMN 
OF SWAIN HYDRAULIC 

CLASSIFIER. 
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FIG. 676. — SWAIX HYDRAULIC CLASSIFIER. 



S 1121. The New Standard Hydraulic Classifier. 

i Hydraulic Classiticr made by 

i. McCabe & Company ", the hy- 

ilic water enters through the pipe 

Fig. 677, into the pressure box (2) 

ig and passing out through the 

istable annular aUt at (3). Theris- 

current passes up through the an- 

w opening(4) , and the sands which 

able to settle pass out through the 

ot (5). The spigot is supplied 

I a suitable cock for regulating 

discharge. The upper portion of 

classifier consists of a conical tank 

I peripheral overflow, into the cen- 

of which the feed is introduced. 

) classifier is a development of the 

double-cone type over which it 

laimed to possess numerous ad- 

tages. 

J 1122. Richards Pocket Vor- 

Classifibr. - — The pocket vor- 
clasaificr (Ore Dressing, page 401) 
deep-pocket classifier. The form 
resent recommended is shown in 
I. 678a and 678ft. In designing 

classifier the author makes the 
putations under what he con- 
rs to be ideal conditions. The 

man, in using the classifier, will, 
is own volition, approximate the 
puted conditions, since he will 
: to grade the sands in the several 
ot products by the eye, accord- 
to the sizes computed; and to 
these bf will use approximately no. 677. 
computed amounts of water. 



- In the New Stand- 
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Let us assume that we have to treat 100 tons per 24 hours of grains froi 
2.5 to millimeters, that the classifier is to have 4 pockets, that the overfloi 




is to consist of 0.25 to O-milHrneter grains, and that the material has been 
crushed by rolls. Under these conditions Table 479 will give approjcimately 
the dimensions, requirements, and delivery of such a classifier. 
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We find by a sizing tost that 10 tons per 24 hours are in tho 0.25 to O-milli- 
met^T product, which we consider is satisfactory for our overflow product. 

From the sizing test and plotting, moreover, we may obtain a cumulative 
ciirve of the sand that is to be classified, and can then lay off on the curve the 
spigot products and overflow, getting the tons per 24 hours and the sizes of 
grains for each spigot. Of the three cumulative curves of Fig. 679, the convex 
IS that obtained by rolls, the concave is that pi-oduced by stamps, and the straight 
line is a compromise which the writer has used with good results when design- 
ing classifiers. The adaptability of a classifier is so great that when the straight 
line is used the classifier so designed can be used for either pulp from stamps 
or from rolls. The only variation from the calculated result is that when treat- 
ing atamp-mill pulp, the finer spigots will have more than was computed for 
them; and when treating pulp from rolls, the coarser spigots will have more. 

In roniputing the classifier, it will be seen that there are three variableg 
to be considered, namely: the sizes of grains, the rising currents, and the ton- 
nage. One can assume either one, and calculate the other two. For deter- 
mining the number of tons in each spigot product, the geometrical progression 
is very attractive and is theoretically the best. It, however, does not satisfy 
the practical demands of the mill man because it gives him a deficit of feed 
on the fine tables and an excess on the coarse tables. On the other hand, if 
the same load was given on all tables, this would \-irtually overload the tables 
treating finer products and underload the tables treating the coarser product*. 
For these reasons the writer is inclined to the view that since the arithmetical 
progrpssion gives a series between the geometrical progression and the equal 
weight plan, it Is the best plan to adopt. In regard to geometrical progression 
h may be said that where the smallest term is more than half the average of 
All the terms, the weights it gives are not extreme and would satisfy the mill 
rnan. In such cases, it should be used. Table 481 gives an example of this 
Idnd. 

If, then, we are making our computations on the 100-ton basis and the over- 
flow iit 10% of the material fed, we may figure the ^uautitiea in the vaclui^% 
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epigot products as follows: Starting with the overflow as 10 tons, we add 5 
tons to the overflow to obtain the fourth spigot; and so on, adding 5 tons to 
the fourth spigot to get the third, o tons to the third to get the second^ and 5 
tons to the second to get the first. 
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no. 679. — CUMULATIVE CURVES FOR ROLL CRUSHED AND 
STAMP CRUSHED MATERIAL ALSO COMPROMISE CURVE. 

The computations involved in Table 479 will now be explained line by line. 
Key TO CoMPOTATioNa. 

Line (1) Tons per 24 hours nre nsaumed. {See } 1122). Line (2) 2.5 to O-millimewr 
fee<l and 0.25- to O-millimeb^r overflow are assumpd. To get the average sizes of grains in 
the other products we have 10 + 15 - 25 tons, 100:25 - 2.5 mm.: 0.625 mm.; 10 + 15 + 20 
-45; 100:45-2.5 mm.; 1.15 mm.; 10 + 16+20 + 25-70: 100:70 -2.5 mm.: 1.75 mm. 
Line (3) Kiltis. per minute are computed from tons per 24 hours by multiplyinit by 0.631; 
thus 30 tons times 0.631 - 18.93 kilos per minute. We discard the 3 ua too small to fa.--t 
and have 18.9. Line (4) The currents in millimeters per second are taken direct from Table 
638. We only consider the velocities of the ouartz or gangue, the heavy mineral takes care 
of itself. Line (5) is obtained \iy multiplying line (4) by 60 to convert seconds into minuter. 
Line (6) Liters of sand are obtained by assuming the ore to be wholly quartz and then divid- 
ing the kilograms of line (3) by 2.64, the specific gravity of quartz. This gives the lifers of 
sand. The error due to asHUmplion is all upon the safe side. Line (7) Water liters per miniilc. 
\\'e assume that the feed will have 4 times as much water as ore by weight, and that ibt 
rising water for any given sorting column will be 3 volumes of water to 1 volume of sand, '^t 
therefore multiply the liters sand per minute by 3 and get the liters of rising water per minute 
for each sorting column. Line (8) Total liters is obtained by adding line (£} to line ('). i 
Line (9) Area in square millimeters needed in the section of the sorting column is obtainnl 
by dividing line (8) by line (.5) and multiplying by 1,000,000. line (10) The exact dianwta 
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ot cylinder that will have the area pven in line (9) ia found in Table 638. Thesp sines jqve 
the vclocitira and quantities for the treatment. Line (11) gives the commercial size of pipe 
convsporuting to the cylinders of line ( 10), allowing a little increase in tliumeter for friction. 
Ijnc (12) gives the carrying currents rising in the pockets. They are computed from lines 
(61, (7). and (8). For the first we add 276.3 to 21.45 and subtract 7.15, giving 290.60; tor 
■be second we add 200.60 to 17.94 and eubtruct 5.98, giving 302.56; and so un for the 
third, fourth, and overflow. This is liters riiang. Line (13) To get the area of pockets in 
which line (12) liters are to rise at desired velocity, we divide line (12) by line (S), getting 

Snare millimeter area. Line (H) Transform square mi Hi meters of line (13) to square indies 
line (14) by dividing the former by 645, This gives square inches area of pocltets. Line 
(15) Extract the square roots of line (14) and we have the length and width of the pockets. 
The numbers adopted, 7|, 8}, 11, and 16], are in simple fractions to aid the car[)cnter 
work. Theee pockets will give the desired rising currents. Line (16) gives approxiuiatfl 
bnichls or columns of water that are acting to force water out of the spiROts. Tliese values 
are dependent upon the depth of water on the spigot orifice. Lino (17) gives velocity in 
millimeters per second of body falling freely in vacuum due to those heights. Line (IS) 
Velocity in millimeters per minute obtained by multiplying line (17) bjr 60. Line (19) gives 
mtea of spigots assumed. Line (20) gives areas of section of spigot orifices, from Table 638. 
line (21) gives liters of water and sand per minute from suigota obtained by multiplying 
line (20) by line (18) and dividing by 1,000,000. Line (22) gives liters of water fter minute 
obtained by subtracting line (6) from Une (21). Line (23) Gallons water per minute from 
the spigots obtained by multiplying line (22) by 0.26419, In the case of the overflow it is 
line (7) thai is multiplied. 

These 6nal values of the gallons from the spigots are undoubtedly too high 
»-■* no figures exist whirh allow for friction. The right figure 
may be | or J of the figures arrived at above. The dimen- \ 
sions shown on Figs. 678a and b do not apply to the case in 
hand. 

This classifier has the advantage that it can be built of 
any number of pockets, which may be built together or 
spaced at distances from one another to suit the mill design. 
The helical rising currents destroy local adverse currents. 
This classifier is ex- 
tremely simple and at 
the same time syste- 
matic. The column 
and the pocket have 
the same rising current. 
There can be then no 
harmful accumulation 
of sand. When the 
spigot is pulled out one 
can sec down straight 
through all the working 
parts for the removal 
of any obstruction. 

Thefirst twospigota 
can go to jigs, the last two to Wilfley tables, 
the overflow to Callow water cones and 





SIN- 
OLE -SPIGOT 
VOHTBX CLASBI- 
FIER WITH 
RECTANGULAR 



thei 



e to 



S 1 123. Single-Spigot Vortex Clas- 
sifier, — A single-spigot vortex classifier 
maybe used for separating fines from sand, 
iiNGLE-sPiGOT VORTEX "I*! "'^y have for the pocket either the 
1 WITH ci'LiNDBicAL <^one and cj-Undcr form shown in Fig, 6S1 
or the rectangular spitz lutte form as shown 
in Fi^. 6S0. In order to further illustrate 
ii-thod of computing a classifier we will start with a classifier of given size 
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and compute its capacity. Fig. 680 with vortex and sorting column 5 inches 
in diameter and pocket 12 X 17 inches has about the same sized pocket as Fig. 
681 with its 6-inch feed pipe and outer cylinder 17^ inches in diameter. The 
rectangular pocket has an area of 204 square inches or 131,600 square milli- 
meters, while the cylindrical pocket has an area of 132,542 square millimeters. 
Let us suppose that we have a batch of sand 0.3 to millimeter in size and 

we wish to divide it on 0.125 millimeter grain, 
sending 0.3 to 0.125-millimeter size toWilfley 
table and 0.125- to 0-millimeter size to a van- 
ner. How much can we treat and how much 
feed water and wash water must we use? 

The required rising current must first be de- 
termined. From Table 638 we find this to be 
11.4 millimeters per second or 684 millimeters 
per minute. 

In the sorting column we can then have 684 
times 12,668 cubic millimeters == 8.665 liters per 
minute, of which J or 2.166 liters can be sand, 
and J or 6.499 liters can be water. 2. 166 liters 
ore equals 5.718 kilograms, supposing it to be 
all quartz with specific gravity 2.64. Then we have from the triangle (Fig. 
682), 0.175:5.718 = 0.125:4.084. This is the weight in kUograms or 1.547 
dry liters of fine pulp in the overflow per minute. 

In the pocket we have 684 times 132,542 cubic millimeters = 90.589 liters 
per minute. This is composed of 




.Its 

SiM in XiUimetcn 



.SOO 



FIG. 682. — TRIANGLE OF SIZES 
AND WEIGHTS. 



1.547 liters dry pulp. 
6.499 liters rising water. 
82.543 liters feed water. 

90.589 



5.718 kg. minute spigot dry sand. 
4.084 kg. minute overflow sand. 

9^802 



We have therefore the final quantities as shown in Table 480. 

TABLE 480. — COMPUTATION OF SINGLE-SPIGOT VORTEX CLASSIFIER. 





Feed. 


Spigot. 


Overflow. 


Tons sand, 24 hours 


16.53 
9.802 
130.8 
82.54 
10.3 
6.499 
151.4 
95.541 


9.061 
5.718 


7.471 
4.084 


Kilns, sand per minute 


Tons feed water. 24 hours 


liters per minute, feed water 






Tons hydraulic water, 24 hours 






Dters " " per minute 

Total water per 24 hours, tons 

minute, liters 






10.3 
6.499 


141.1 
89.042 



§ 1124. Tank Vortex Classifier. — The tank vortex classifier was evolved 
from the pocket vortex. It gets rid entirely of the usual individual pockets 
by having all the spigots discharge out of a tank which is in the nature of one 
big pocket. In the bottom of this the sand has a systematic progressive 
movement towards the fine end without any banks or deposits. Every grain, 
therefore, is in motion until its destination is determined. 

The classifier consists (see Figs. 683a and 6) of pressure boxes of the vortex 
type, p p p; sorting columns, c c c; adaptors, d d d, oi nearly uniform area of 
section all the way up; of perforated plates, e e e, acting as secondary sorting 
columns; and a tank with sloping bottom, sides, and ends /. The feed pulp 
comes in at a, and is deflected downwards by the baffle k. It is then subjected 
to the successive rising currents with diminishing velocities, while it hops along 
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the bottom, parting with coarser grains as it goes, till the lowest point is reached, 
by which time all the sands that are coarser than the overflow should have 
been taken out. 

The area of the section ; is important. It should be of such a silse that the 
sum of feed water and all the rising waters will have a velocity sufficient to 
carry up all the grains destined for the overflow and deliver them through the 
spout g. A safety spigot h is provided but it need only be used when the 
mill man finds he uses less feed water than the computed amount. When this 
happens a bank is liable to be formed of the grains that are too light to go down 
in the last spigot and too heavy to go over into the overflow. This condition 
is at once relieved by pulling thie plug in the safety spigot. This product ranks 
as overflow and therefore joins that stream. The author has found still another 
use of the safety spigot. It may have a 2-inch pipe with cock connecting with 

the overflow. By opening 
this more, the overflow is 
made to include coarser 
grains and the whole set of 
sizes moved along, making 
all grades coarser. By shut- 
ting down this water, on the 
other hand, the overflow can 
be made finer and all the 
grades finer. This scheme 
gives a very perfect and easy 
regulation. 

The computation is simi- 
lar to that of the pocket vor- 
tex classifier except that the 
tank is computed only once 
instead of being computed 
separately for each pocket. 
Let us assume that we 
have 60 tons per 24 hours 
of stamp stuff to treat, that the product ranges from IJ millimeters down to 
millimeter, and that we find by sizing test that 10 tons per 24 hours will go 
through 0.15-millimeter screen. We consider this 0.15 millimeter to size 
satisfactory^ for the overflow. There are to be three spigots. Then the com- 
putation will be as shown in Table 481. The curve (Fig. 684) shows the rela- 
tion of sizes to tonnages. 




First Spigot 



.15 .35 .50 



.65 1 

Size in miUimetezs 



1.5 



2 



FIG. 684. — CURVE SHOWING RELATION OF SIZE 

TO TONNAGE. 



TABLE 481. COMPUTATION FOR TANK VORTEX CLASSIFIER. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



Tons, 24 hours 

Sund si7.es, millimeter 

Kilograms, sand, minute 

Currents, millimeter second 

" " minute 

Liters sand per minute 

Liters water per minute 

Total liters water and Siind 

Area, square millimeter 

Size of pipe, theoretical diameter, inches 

Mill sizes, inches 

Carrying current, liters, ore and water, minute. 

Section J, square millimeter area 

" J, square inch area 



Feed. 



60 
1.5-0 
37.9 



14.34 
I51.G0 
165.94 



1st Spigot. 



21.0 
1.5-0.65 
13.3 
54.9 
3,294.0 
5.02 
15.06 
20.08 
6,096 

il 

175.98 



2d Spigot. 



16.3 
0.65-0.35 
10.3 
39.52 
2,371.20 
3.90 
11.70 
15.60 
6,579 
31 
4 
183.78 



3d Spigot. I OvaHot 



12.7 
0.35-0.15 
8.00 
16.45 
987.00 
3.03 
9.09 
12.12 
12,280 
5 
5 
189.84 
192,350. 
2D8.2 



10 
0-15^ 



2.90 
1S7.45 
189.M 



The spigots are computed as in the vortex pocket classifier. The sizes that 
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bably result would be i inch for the first and | for the other two 

lassifier would treat the pulp from 20 stamps crushing 3 tons each, 
)st served by six Wilfley tables, one or two Callow cones, and two 
vanners for the slimes. 

Tubular Free-Settling Classifiers. 

. The Double-Cone Hydraulic Classifier " is touched upon in Vol. 
26, but this type has since then been altered somewhat and Fig. 685 
! type as now manufac- 
:he Colorado Iron Works ^ rfh ^ 

The pulp is delivered 
• of the inner cone of the 
md passes down and out 
ig A/, where it encounters 
irrent of water which en 
gh the dial cock E. The 
§es through the chamber 
through the annular space 
vater is so adjusted that 

maintained m the inner 
e the level of the overflow, 
pass upward and overflow 
peripheral launder and 

spout D to the settling 
he heavy portion of the 
into space X, where it is 
through the opening H. 
,tion is secured by raising 
ig the inner cone A, as 
valve L, and by changing 
quantity by the valve E. 
more than two products 
1, the flow is adjusted to 
finer sands over into the 
This overflow may then be 
other classifiers of larger size. This classifier can be operated without 
;er being used, if the pulp carries suflficient water, and proper iadjust- 
made to openings M and C, so that a head is maintained in the inner 

parity varies with the size of the classifier, size of product, and close- 
paration required. The size of the product determines the size of 
ier used, the number of cones being increased for large capacities, 
assifier is made in five sizes as shown in Table 482. It has been 
at 50-inch cones are rarely necessary and owing to the coarseness of 
roduced the 12-inch cone finds small application. 

.e 482. — COLORADO iron works company cone classifiers. 




FIG. 



[H 

To Conceotimlor 

685. — COLORADO IRON WORKS CONE 
CLASSIFIER. 



Diameter in Inches 
of Inner Cone. 


Product, Mesh. 


Weight, Pounds. 


12 
20 
30 
40 
50 


8 to 20 
20 " 30 
30 " 40 
40 " 60 
60 and finer 


275 
450 
500 
700 
1.000 
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5 1126. The Spitzlutten, made by the Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk," con- 
sist of a V-shaped box of sheet steel wherein the velocity of the ascending &□<! 
descending streams of pulp are regulated by means of a vertically sliding second 
V-shaped steel box. 

The pressure box formed of two planed sections is made of cast iron, pro- 
vided laterally with pipes for the supply of hydraulic water, and at the lowest 
point with a discharge pipe for the sands. The outlet sectional area of the 
pipe is widened and narrowed by nozzles of different diameter for regulating 
the discharged quantity. The sands may be discharged on the right or left (aee 
Fig. 686). 




FIG. 686. FRIED. KRUPP SPITZLUTTEN, 

5 1127. The Richards Annular Vortex Classifier, made by Aliis- 
Chalmers Company, has lately been improved and is now nukde in the two 
forms, Figs. 6S7 and 688. The first is for larger grains, the second is for sraallef 
grains with a large quantity of water. 

The computation of this classifier (Fig. 687) is very simple as there is only 
one pocket to be computed. In the first case, let us suppose we have 250 tooi 
per 24 hours of 8 to 0-millimeter stuff and we wish to divide on 2^ nuUimet«n, 
making a spigot product from 8 to 2i millimeters and an overflow produrt 
from 2i to millimeters. These figures refer to the quartz and our computf 
tion will be as shown in Table 483. 



R 
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■TABLE 483. COMPUTATION OF RICHAKUs" ANNULAR VORTEX CLASSIFIER FORM 

1 OK FIO. 687. 



II , Tdih. U houn . . 
T Sud ilza, mUlinx 
i. Kikignms nuvl. n 
<_ Currenli. raiUirul 
S. 
e. Utcn 
T. Wura 
8. ToW 



lilen. mioule .-.-.-..- 

water tnd nod. lileri - 

Kctioii ol HHliiig cnlumn, muuv miUinuten 
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The 3-inch classifier having 

,, an annular space between circles 

■ of 13 and llj inch diameter fig- 
ures out a little large for its sort- 
ing column and the pocket 13 X 

' 7-3 inch a little small for this, 
but it is probable that this classi- 
fier would separate the Hancock 
jig feed S to 2\ millimeters from 
ordinary classilier feed 2i to 
millimeters. The latter could be 
dewatered by Callow water cones 
and sent to a classifier yielding 
four spigot products and over- 
flow. The first and st^cond spi- 
got products would go to jigs, 
the third and fourth to Wilfley 
tables, and the overflow to Cal- 
low water cones and then to van- 

The computation of the an- 
nular vortex classifier (Fig. 688) 

is much the same as the other. 

The chief difference between the 

two is in the smaller size of the 

ore, the smaller size of grain on 

which the division la made, and 

the larger quantity of water. 

Suppose that in a stamp mill 

the stamps are crushing 60 tons 
. per 24 hours through 1.5 milli- 
' meters, using 7 tons of water per 

ton of ore, and that we wish to 
jtreat this pulp, sending 1.5 to 
J 1-millimeter material into the 
'spigot product and 0.1 to 0-milli- 
j'tneter material into the over- 
'flow. There will be something like 15 tons a day of the fine stuff. Then we 

have the computed results as shown in Table 4S4. 




FIG. 6S7. — RICHARDS' ANNULAR VORTKZ I 
CLASSIFIER FOR COARSE GRAINS. 
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TABLE 484. — COMPUTATION OF ANNULAR VORTEX CLASSIFIER OF FlG. 6S8. 
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The sorting column would be 20 inches outside and 13 inches inside diame- 
ter. The annular pocket would be 41 J inches outside diameter and 14 J inches 
inside diameter. This sorting column would conform to the standard 20-incb 
size of the makers, but would have 
an annular apace SJ inches wide, 
which is wider than generally used; 
38 and 36 inches for the outer and 
inner diameters of the annular 
space of sorting column would give 
110,961 square millimeter area, and 
would have an annular sorting 
column only IJ inches wide. Of the 
pocket dimensions, 14J inches con- 
forms to standard 20-inch machine, 
but 41} inches would have to be 
built. 

This classifier could take stamp 
pulp and send IJ to 0.1 -millimeter 
stuff to percolating vats or tube 
mills and 0.1 to 0-millimctcr stuff 
to agitators for cyaniding. 

Shallow-Pocket Hindered-Set- 
TLiNG Classifiers. 

5 U2S. Richards' Shallow- 
Pocket Himdered-Settlixc 
Classifier (Figs. 689a, b, and c), 
show the Richards Shallow-Pockct 
FIG. 6SS. — RICHARDS' ANNULAR VORTEX Hindcring-SettUng Classifier made 
classifier for fine grains. by Allis-Chalmers Company, ar- 

ranged to give five spigot products 
and overflow. The trough (1) is provided with transverse slots (2) opening bcloff 
boxes (3) which act similarly to the hutches of a jig. The bottom of the slots (2) 
is covered with punched steel plate. The slots themselves are successively wider 
as we go from the feed end toward the opposite end. Directly in front of each 
of those slots is a riffle cleat (4), Hydraulic water is admitted through the pij* 
(5) and rises in the hutch and through the perforated plate. The effect of this is 
to give a quicksand bed in each of the Uttle pockets (2) . The particles which ci 
settle against the rising current do so and pass out through the spigots (6), 
baffle board (7) is provided at the feed end of the classifier, also a baffle (S) in each 
hutch to insure equal rising current over the entire width of the perforated plal«- 
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S 1129. RiCBABDs' Undebctr- 
RBNT." — The Richards undercur- 
rent is essentially a hydraulic 
classifier of the type just described, 
applied to a sluice. It consists of 
a pit, a (Fig. 690), between the 
riffle blocks of the sluice, at the 
bottom of which is a screen plate 
b, with punched holes ^ inch in 
diameter. Over this is to be laid 
rounded pebbles about the size of 
a hen's egg, which will take the 
blows of the boulders rolling over 
the top and prevent them from 
settling into the pit and wearing 
out the screen. These pebbles can 
come up to the level of the top of 
the riffles. Under the screen is a 
space c, which acts like the hutch 
of a jig, up which water to a limited 
extent is brought to pass through 
the screen. The wash water is in- 
troduced from a pipe d in a sepa- 



CROSS-SECTION, 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 



DM 
® 
T 

FIG. 690. — RICHARDS* UNDERCURRENT. n>An. 
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rate side compartment, and between its portion of the hutch / and the space e 
is s vertical partition g, running part way down to force an equal rising current 
to all parts of the screen a. A spigot A ia provided for discharging the eand 
as fast as it comes into the hutch. The bottom of this butch has a steep slope, 
as much as 60°, to give a free discharge of the heavy sands. 




-T'-V-l'Klppl. 
FIG. 691a. — LONOrrCDINAL SECTION 8HAKN0N CLASSinEB. 

Deep-Pocket Hindbred-Settling Classifiers. 

§1130. Hindered- Sbitling Classifier. — The hindered-settling classifier 
is to be had in a number of designs, only one of which is given here. 

Figs. 691a, b, and c show the improved Shannon Classifier as made by Allis- 
Chalmers Company. 

This hindered-settling classifier divides the work of classification into three 
parts; the work done in the pocket, the work done in the quicksand chamber, 
and that done in the sorting column. 
The rough work ia done in the pocket (1), the fine work is mainly done in 
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the quicksand chambers (2) where hindered-settling quicksand conditions pre- 
vail, while the sorting columns (3) below have less area of section than thi? l.i^t 
and in them the final cleaning is dime. The 
sorting column is preferably made Ion;; ver- 
tically, and with a helical rising currt'iil. ob- 
tained by adnutting tangential streams of 
water all along the height of the column. 
The pressure box in this design id placni 
all around the sorting column and tlie 
product is delivered beneath in die coni' 
leading to the spigot. It sometiim-s hap- 
pens in the fine sizes that the pulp forma a 
solid wall in the hindered-settling ehamber. 
To avoid this, the jets in the walls of the 
sorting column are made radial. 

The classifier looks somewhat compli- 
cated, but it is really not so. The castings 
composing it require but little tna chine 
work, the way through it is large, free, and 
open so that no choking or obstruction is 
likely to occur. It is very easily regulated 
and gives a beautiful set of classified pro- 
ducts well adapted for Wilfley table and 
vanner work. 

The computation for this classifier is exactly like that of the pocket vorte.\ clas- 
sifier described in 5 1122, taking into account only the tank above and the soiling 
column below. The sorting column is figured as if it were acting by free settlinf. 




FIG. 691c. — CHOSS-SECnoN. 




Fit;. 692n. — side klkvation of Richards' pulsator classifier, 

§1131. Richards' Pulsator Classifier. — The Richards Pukator CIm*! 
fier while acting by hindered settling differs widely from any of the devic*] 
heretofore described. | 

Figs. 692a, b, and c show the usual inverted form of the pulsator clasato] 
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e by the Denver Engineering Works Company. The classifier consists 
?d hopper (0) and six treatment pockets (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6). 
ttotn of the feed hopper and the six treatment pockets is a screen (7) 




FIG. 692c. — SECTIOXAL EXD ELEVATION. 



ayers, one coarse mesh for strength, the other fine for size of hole. An 
ttent rising current is admitted to the hutch or pressure boxes (8), (9), 
1), (12), (13), and (14) through the revolving cock (15). The ore is 
ced at (0) and falls immediately to the screen level where it encounters 
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the rising pulsating current of water. This serves to agitate the ore, get it in 
partial suspension, and prevent clogging of the feed hopper. From the feed 
hopper (0) the ore passes below the gate (16) where it encounters and is sub- 
ject to the action of the slowly rising, pulsating current of water in (1). This 
current further agitates the ore and raises to the discharge opening (17) the 
finest particles in the ore, whence they are discharged at (18). Through the 
gate (19) the ore passes from classifying compartment (1) on the screen (7) 
to classifying compartment (2) where it encounters a more swiftly rising, 
pulsating current and the next heavier grade of sands is lifted to the discharge 
opening (20) and discharged at (21). This process is repeated successively 
in pockets (3), (4), (5), and (6). In the latter compartment only the heaviest 
particles will have been left in the ore bed and these are discharged from (25). 
In cases where the ore contains particularly heavy particles which the current 
in the last pocket is unable to lift to the discharge (25), the plug (26) may be 
removed from its spigot. The discharge from this spigot may be made finished 
concentrates. To do this, however, requires constant attention, and it is far 
better to send the product directly to a jig for final cleaning up. 

.The openings (17), (21), (22), (23), (24), and (25) are the only discharge 
openings in the machine, and (17) is considerably higher than (25). Hence 
the water in the machine tends to flow toward (25) washing the ore along the 
screen (7) to the final discharge (25) or (26) as the case may be. Gates are pro- 
vided for varying the height of the discharge openings within wide limits. 
These discharge openings may in some cases require adjustment until they are 
almost in a horizontal line. With heavy ores, 2.5 to millimeters in size, it 
is customary to have (17) 15 to 16 inches above the screen (7), and (25) about 
5 inches, with the other openings on the diagonal line between. When treating 
ores 1.5 to 1 millimeter maximum grain, not heavily charged with mineral, (25) 
may be 10 inches more or less, and (17) 15 inches more or less, above the screen. 
By observing this adjustment, the difficulty of keeping fines out of the last 
discharges is greatly reduced. Properly adjusted, this classifier will discharge 
all the fines in the ore from the first two discharge openings, (17) and (21). 

The sieve (7) serves to support the bed of ore and has no part in the classi- 
fication. Particles of free mineral of sufficient size to settle against the classify- 
ing current in the first one or two compartments, but finer than the mesh of 
(7), may occur in the feed, in which event they will sink to the bottom of the 
hutch, whence they may be drawn off as rich concentrates through the spigots 
shown. This, however, will rarely occur and, in general, the hutch need not 
be drained more often than once a day. It is considered wise to prevent the 
formation of hutch product as much as possible. 

The number of overflow or discharge openings in this classifier is six. The 
first and second overflow products are fines and the last overflow consists of a 
mixture of the heaviest ore particles in a true classified product. 

This classifier is built in several sizes as shown in Table 485. 

TABLE 485. — SIZES, CAPACITIES, ETC., RICHARDS' PULSATOR CLASSIFIER. 





Size. 
Inches. 


Number 

of Com- 

partmens. 


Approximate 

Capacity in 

Tom per 24 

Hours.* 


Dimensions Approximate Only. 




Type. 


Length. 
Inches. 


Height, 
indm. 


Width. 
Inches. 


Pulley 

Face. 

Inches. 


Diaindcr 

Pulky. 
Inches. 


Direct 


2 
2 
3 
4 


6 
6 
6 
6 


40 

40 

100 


51 
37 


30 
31 
35 
88 


21 
19 
21 


4 


s 


Inverted 

Inverted 


S 


Inverted .... 


175 7ni 


t 






"" 





* With pulp at a consistency of 3 parts water to 1 of ore by volume. Ore craabed to paat 8 mm 



The advantaeesof the pulsator classifier are: I. A minimum dilution of slime. 
The slimes are diluted with the water rising in two pockets only. 2. The inter- 
mediate and coaree overflow products possess the advantages of hindered -settling 
ratio and areat the same lime free from line mineral which would contaminate the 
tailings of the fine concentrators. 3. The machine has low water consumption. 

S 1132. The Ricitards Pulsator Classifier is also made in a form known as 
the direct, in distinction from the inverted form just described. This classifier 
is made upon the same principle as the pulsator jig and is suited for low 
capacities, testing laboratories, etc. It is capable of quicker adjustment than 
is the inverted form, but dilutes the slimes with all the rising water. For a 
description of this type, the reader is referred to the description of the pulsator 
jig in a later chapter. (See also Table 4Sn.) 

§ 1133. Tests on Richards Pulsator. — Very complete tests of the Richards 
Pulsator Classifier have been made at Mill 162.'* Table 4S6 gives the result 
ot a fourteen-day test. 




FIG. 693. — TREE OF PtiLSATOR CLASSinER TEST. 

A few explanations may be necessary for the better understanding of the 
table. The pulsator was fed with material which had passed a 2 i-m ill I met or 
opening. The feed was first sent to a dewatering tank, the thickened pulp 
going to the pulsator (eee Fig. 693). By means of Fig. 693 we may be M.h\ft 
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to trace the material through the entire system. The numbers in Fig. 693 are 
the sample numbers referred to in Table 486 (see page 1392). Table 487 gives 
a summary of the products and details as to the water quantities. 

TABLE 487. — SUMMARY OF FOURTEEN-DAY TEST ON RICHARDS' PULSATOR 

CLASSIFIER. 

Tons treated per 24 hours by system 128.00 

" ^ concentrates produced per 24 hours 15.29 

Ratio of concentration. Tons into one 8.37 

Percent of copper recovered in concentrates 59.28 

Gallons of fresh water added per 24 hours 267,179.00 

" " " " " " tonfed 2,087.40 

A later test under similar conditions showed a higher capacity (175 tons 
approximately), but the percentage of copper recovered fell off. This is due 
to the fact that fourth, fifth, and sixth discharges were united and treated upon 
the same Wilfley table, a practice most emphatically disapproved by the author. 
Table 488 gives the results obtained in this test and Table 489 the summary. 

TABLE 489. — SUMMARY OF RICHARDS* PULSATOR TEST (nINE-DAY TEST). 



Tons of material treated ner 24 hours 

** '* concentrates proauced 24 hours . . . 

Ratio of concentration tons into one 

Percent of copper recovered in concentrates 

Gallons of fresn water added per 24 hours . 

" " " " •* tonfed.. 

Pulsations per minute 



Using as Original Feed. 



Huntington Mill 
Discharge. 


Feed to Pulsator. 


187.11 
18.15 
14.28 
86.89 
212,147. 
1,134. 
400. 


17249 
13.15 
13^18 
41J6 
208.779. 
1.214. 
400. 



Fig. 694 gives a graphical representation of the sizing test made upon the 
feed for the pulsator and the various discharges obtained. This is summed 
up in Table 490. By looking at Table 490 we shall see that while in the feed 
but 18% was finer than 100 mesh, the first discharge has 56% finer than 100 
mesh, the second discharge 41%, but the third only 7%, the fourth 2%, the 
fifth but 0.5%, and the last none. This shows very nicely the character of 
the work done by this machine. 

TABLE 490. — SUMMARY OF RESULTS SHOWN IN GRAPHICAL PLOT, FIG. 691 



Sizes. 






Percentages Coarser than Given Siw 


* 






Feed. 


Discharge. 


Coarser Than. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


Nai 


1.00 millimeter 


12 
61 

82 




5 

44 



16 
59 


12 
68 
93 


31 
84 
98 


52 
91 
99.5 


71 


0.500 " 


97 


100 mesh 


100 







Pulp Thickeners. 

§ 1134. Definition of Slimes. — Before passing to the various de\nftf 
used more particularly for treating slimes, it may be well to stop a few moment* 
and try to find out just what constitutes a slime. The mill man usually desig' 
nates as slime that material which escapes treatment on the machine in ques-j 
tion; for example, the head water of the Wilfley table is usually spoken of 
slime. Considered from this point of view the term slime becomes of ratbtfj 
indefinite meaning. The obscurity as to what constitutes slime has ariajj 
from the fact that the mill man has picked out the characteristic of slime wbia 
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oBects his operations; namely, the inability to settle in water, while tll(5_ 
ranido man has picked out other eharacteristics affecting his processes and each 
le framed a definition more or leas suited to his own particular case. 

A study of these various definitions should do much to show what char- 
teriatics an ore-dressing product must possess to entitle it to rank as slime. 
fcny of these definitions are extremely arbitrary and, while holding veiy nicely 

connection with some one particular ore, fall down in a verj' considerable 
tmber of cases. Slimes, while differing widely as far as their chemical com- 

ition is concerned, possess certain definite physical properties, possessing 

ich alone entitles an ore-dressing product to be classed as a slime. Size 
tinot be made the determining factor; in other worfls, slimes are, of necessity, 
les, but all fines are not slimes. A product containing particles finer than 

mesh mav or may not be a slime. It will be a slime if it is in the physical 
nditiou which causes it to remain in suspension in water, and if it possesses 
e unlcachable characteristic of slimes. The author does not wish to offer a 
iGnition of slimes to cover all cases, but rather prefers to point out the physical 
nditioDS exhibited by so-called slimes as brought out in definitions pi'oposed 
r others, and thus give ihe reader, instead of a brief definition, a general idea 

what is usually meant by the word slimes. 

{ 1135. "Slimes." — That part of a crushed ore or rock known as "slime" 
i been encountered since the earliest times of ore milling and has always 
!n the source of much trouble and lof«. Its effects have been observed 
J studieil by most mill men and much has been done to show its true nature. 

The earliest definition of slime in English is found in " Mincralogia Comu- 
■nsis," London, 1778: "Slime — Ore or slime tin; the pulverized mineral 
isi-d with water in the state of slime or mud, or the superfine particles of ores, 
lich are carried down by the water in stamping ore dressing until.they settle 
H pit of water called the aiime-pit." 

The word ''slime" is equivalent to the German "Schlamm" and is related 

the I.iitin "limus" or "slimus," generally meaning "mud." 

The modern definitions of slime are many and varied and group themselve-S 
turallv un<ier three heads: depending upon (1) the size or weight of particle, 

, the impermeability of the material to solutions, (3} the chemical or mineral- 
«al character of the material. 

Among the definitions falling under the first head the following have been 
and: 

G. Caetani and E. Burt;" ''In a general way 'slime' is that mill product 
which from 90 to OJ'^p will pass a 200-mesh screen (0. 00 7-mi!li meter aper- 
re). As a screen product, slime constitutes all material that will pass a 2U0- 
■eh screen." 

An editorial in the Engineering and ifining Journal states:" "Rock so 
mminutod that it will pass throuph a sieve having 200 holes per linear inch, 
^t is, 200 mesh, becomes slime when mixed with water." 

Another editorial in the Engineering and Mining Journal " slates that it 

1 bwn BUKge^ted that "Slimes are that product which, after crushing or 
ndlng, will pass a mesh having a nitmlier of holes to the lineal inch equal to 
times the specific gravity of the product." 

J. H. Collins " defines slime as " that material which will remain suspended 
clear water for a perceptible time or will not sink in it at a greater rate Ihan 
f 1 inch in 10 seconds, and is not perceptibly gritty when i-ubbed between 

fingers." 

W. Bcttel "fif South .\frica would confine the term to "particles under a 
B-tiundredth millimeter in diameter, that is, under one twenty-five-hundredtl 
an iceh in diameter." 
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W. A. Prichard ^ states: '' Running water will float anything from the finest 
kaolin to the heaviest boulders, according to the velocity and quantity of water. 
Slime and sand can only be relative terms, since there is no line of demarkation 
between the particles floating in muddy water and the pieces of ore raised 
from the mine or issuing from a rockbreaker. Therefore the definition is a 
matter of arbitrary choosing. By common usage the term slime in Western 
Australia has come to mean fine pulp which it is considered unprofitable to 
leach, as distinguished from leaching sand. The separation is made according 
to var^ang economical considerations. '' 

Among the definitions dependent upon the effect of slime in preventmg 
the percolation of solutions may be found the following: 

A. von Gemet:'^ **The unleachable portion of the battery pulp." 

J. Loevy:*' ''That portion of the crushed ore which, owing to its physical 
condition, is an unleachable product.*' 

W. A. Caldecott:^' ''That portion of crushed ore which, owing to its finely 
divided condition, is non-leachable, and from which no leachable product can 
be separated. *' 

W. J. Sharwood *^ says: "A complete and exact definition must take into 
account all these points: (1) The fact that the slime is a product of some process, 
some crushing or pulverizing treatment of ore or gangue; (2) The relative state 
of division or impalpable character of this substance; (3) Its non4eachable or 
its slow settling character. It should refer to physical conditions only, and 
not be restricted by chemical or mineralogical composition. A definition 
based on the exact dimensions of slime particles cannot be accepted, as these 
do not admit of determination by readily applicable methods. It seems pre- 
ferable to omit any reference to the wet or dry condition; the material may be 
in suspension, a thin mud or in a plastic or even leatherlike condition while 
still remaining a slime." He further states that Mr. Caldecott's definition as 
given above is most generally accepted among cyanide men. 

Definitions emphasizing the chemical or mineralogical character of slimes 
include the following: 

Courtenay DcKalb ^* says: '' Slimes are not slow in settling nor impermeable, 
because of any effect of crushing, but because of (1) apparent density, due to 
an originally flocculent condition, or (2) to the circumstance that each particle 
possesses one dimension excessively small relatively to the other two dimensions. 
Argillaceous material may be considered as fulfilling the former condition, 
and sericite is a good example of the second. It seems to me that true slimes 
are the result of an original condition of a part of the ore . . . and that a sharp 
distinction should be drawn between 'fines' which are a result of crushing, 
and 'slimes' which arc due to the mineralogical character of the material 
treated." 

W. Feldtmann ^^ defines slimes as " the \Qry fine, or in the case of free milling 
ores the clayey, portion of the tailings." 

M. Eissler:^^ 'The very fine particles of talcosc and clayey material, 
mixed with the very fine grains of quartz, iron oxide, and sulphides." 

F. L. Bosqui:'^ "By the term slimes we mean the finely divided clayey 
residues which settle in a tailings reservoir, at points furthest from the tailings 
sluice discharge, and pack in the form of dense adhesive layers. Pulverized 
slimes, with no admixture of coarser material, are practically impervious to 
cyanide liquors." 

A. James,'^ speaks of slimes as "the finer and almost impermeable products 
of the mill," and '*the portions of the tailings dump farthest from the intake 
yield a mass of matter practically untreatable by the percolation process. In 
Western Australia and other districts even coarsely ground dry-crushed ores 



may contiiln so great a proportioQ of clftyey calcareous slimes as to imppde 
poroolalioii," 

J. K. WiUiams:" "The claypy portion of the ore, mixed with fine sands." 
C. \V. Merrill'" calls atlontion to the distinction between "angular" or 
granular und "amorphous" particles in material pasaing a 200-mcsh sieve, 
the former yielding a leachable product even when in an exceedingly fine state 
of comniinulion, the latter forming a floceulent slime. 

M. P. Boss" states; "We know alime now as a condition of pulp that re- 
quires attention more or less different from that given to sand. In my own 
expcrienec I have found that slime, as it appears to us, is not altogether a matter 
of extreme fineness; but the manner of creating it is also a factor. Aeration 
in process of crushing greatly increases the visual evidence of slime." 

T. A. Cttldccott " says: - 2AlHSiO. + HjO (kaoUn) + 2 H^SO, = AI, (SO.), 
+ 2 yj (OH), + H,0. The colloidal silicic acid formed in this way remains 
Bu^pend^-d for long periods in water or alkaline solutions in a gi-latinous spongy 
form, and thus retards settlement of the non-colloidal slime particles. Similarly 
in leaching or filtering it retards the passa^ of solutions, but dehydration by 
idr>'ing, calcination, or roasting converts it mto the non-coltoidal state so that 
Bettlisment or leaching can then proceed freely. Experiments made by adding 
a small percentage of artificially prepared silicic acid to current pyritic slimes 
show a remarkable decrease of rate of settlement in comparative trials. Aa 
ikaolin is derived from the decomposition of feldspar it is possible that clayey 
ore may likewise contain colloidal silicic acid liberated from the alkaline siHcate 
jiresent in the feldspar, by carbonic acid derived from the air, and that to this 
cause likewise is partly due the plasticity of clay." 

A. W. Warwick " proposes a new definition for the word slime as " that 
portion of crushed ore which, owing to its containing combined water, pos- 
ies the property of forming colloid hydrates when mixed with water." Com- 
mercially "slimes" obtained by the settlement of finely crushed material in 
still water will consist of those colloid hydrates in which there are suspended 
fine particles of cru.shed quartz or other crystalline material. 

Among the colloids mentioned by Graham in the early sixties are hydrated 
BJumina, hydrated peroxide of iron, gelatinous silicic acid, hydrated stannic oxide, 
All these substances when placed in an excess of water appear to form 
what has liet-n referred to as solid solutions and make viscous or gelatinous 
wlies. The following is a short list of the chief naturally occurring bodies, 
iduch make a large amount of mill slimes. 

Combiwd Hjf) Pertenu 

Scndlfc StBUiu & I 6 

KiDlIn 13 to IS 

OrdiiurT dAy 1J u> 14 

It will be nottd that in all thcie cases thew bodies po'"'4ew a common char- 
'teristie in that ihev ha\c water of combination It is further noteworthy 
iSt when these bodies are calf med at a low temperature the dry material does 
)t offer the same difhcultie<? in treatment that the unbaked material does. 

These sliming iiialtnals do not apptar to obe\ tht laws of discri'te matter 
rallttig in wat^T. It h lIw well known that tlettrohtts such as lime, sulphates 
"" the alkalis, dilute sulphune acid, etc., act rapidly upon masses of slime, coagu- 
ling the aUmy particles and rapidly precipitating them. 

SUmes yielded by the overflow from direct filling of cyanide vats, treating 
mIiccoub ore carrv'ing kaolin, yielded a product which contained: 

so, (M,J% 
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It was therefore composed one-half of clay and rather less than one-half 
of finely divided silica. 

An analysis made by Loevy, of Johannesburg, on slimes collected, after 
separation of the sands, from the Jubilee and Salisbury mill gave the following 
results: 

SiO» 72.16% 

AI2O3 16.47 

FeaOj 4.42 

MgO 1.26 

Cas(P04)2 0.04 

S 0.70 

SOa 0.03 

Alkalis 0.06 

H2O (combined) 3.40 

It was estimated from the above that the "slimes" consisted of 35% clay 
and 51% silica. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has conducted a series of 
experiments covering many years for the purpose of investigating the effect 
of water on rock powders and the manner in which alteration and decompo- 
sition takes place in minerals, for example feldspar, during the process of ero- 
sion. The results obtained appear to have direct bearing upon the question 
of slimes, and in some measure offer an explanation of certain phenomena 
exhibited by them. A very interesting paper is "The Effect of Water on Rock 
Powders," by Allerton S. Cushman,* Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which will be found the results of these investigations. 
The summary of this paper is as follows: 

(1) "The effect of wet grinding is to increase the binding power or cement- 
ing value of rock powders.'' . . . 

(2) When water comes in contact with most rock powders immediate re- 
actions take place which are to a certain extent analogous to those which take 
place with cement and powdered glass. 

(3) These reactions are shown by the alkalinity indicated by phcnolphtlia- 
lein, but this alkalinity is to a great degree inhibited if the solid particles are 
filtered out. 

(4) The microscope reveals an accumulation of amorphous material of 
gummy appearance largely associated with the surface of the cr^''stalline par- 
ticles as the action of water proceeds. 

(5) Evidence is given to show that the basic ions set free associate thcra- 
selves to a certain degree with the solid particles, leading to a concentration of 
the acid ions in the clear solution. 

(6) It is shown that the behavior of rock powders after being acted on by 
water is similar to that of coagulated colloids artificially prepared in the labora- 
tory, and that the formation of colloids upon the surfaces of the particles would 
account for the increased binding power under the action of wet grinding. 
The word "pectoid'' is recommended to describe the condition of the particle:? 
as being more appropriate to the connection in which it is used than the wortb 
"colloid'' or "hydrogel." 

In a paper entitled "The Decomposition of the Feldspars," by A. S. Cush- 
man and Prevost Hubbard,^ United States Department of Agriculture, we find: 

" So in the case of a rock powder subjected to the action of water immediate 
reaction takes place. The extent of these reactions seems to depend not only 
upon the degree of fineness of the powder, but also upon the removal of insoluble 
decomposition products formed upon the surface of each individual particle. 
Thus wet grinding has invariably resulted in greater decomposition of a rock 
powder than has been obtained by dry grinding for the same length of time 
and subsequent treatment with water." 

These experiments, although applied to road-building and agriculture, 
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seem to show that the peculiar characteristics universally encountered in slime 
can be explained by the decomposition of the complex silicates, of which feldspar 
is a common and fair example, in water, and the formation of colloidal or pec- 
toidal compounds about the grains of unaltered mineral. 

A microscope designed to study very fine particles suspended in water 
has been devised by Zsigmondy and Siedentopf ^^ which they call the ultra- 
microscope. It depends upon the fact that when a ray of light passes through 
a liquid, particles previously invisible can be seen in the path of the ray. The 
light is brought to a focus by means of a lense and the microscope is directed 
at right angles to the ray and focused on the focal point of the condensing 
lense. Particles the diameter of four millionths of a millimeter are rendered 
visible. 

By the use of this instrument the particles of many colloidal solutions have 
been rendered visible and it has thus been proved that they are mixtures and 
not true solutions. The author mentions this instrument as a possible aid 
to the study of the question of slimes. 




FIG. 695. — RICHARDS-SHEPARD SPITZKASTEN OR PERFORATED-BOARD CLASSI- 
FIER. 

After having gathered some ideas as to what constitutes slime, it may be 
well to pass to a consideration of what may be done to treat slimes so as to 
settle them and leave the clarified water to be returned to the mill circulation. 
The method best suited to any particular problem will depend largely upon 
the condition of the slimes to be treated. If it is a case of fines rather than 
slimes, that is to say, if there has been very little formation of pectoids or 
colloidal hydrates, the use of clarifying or settling tanks is usually sufficient; 
but in cases where true slimes are to be handled, various other expedients 
may be resorted to, such as calcining or treatment with various chemicals as 
will be described later on. 

The question of treating slimes will be discussed under three headings: 
I. Pulp thickeners; II. Clarifying tanks with or without the use of chemical 
means of clarifying the water; and III. Distributing devices. 



Surface-Current Box Classifiers. 

§1136. Richards-She PARD Spitzkasten.^^ — The Richards-Shepard 
Spitzkasten or perforated board-classifier, made by the Denver Engineering 
Works Company, is shown in Fig. 695. These Spitzkasten consist of a series 
of compartments beginning with one of determined cross-section and increas- 
ing in cross-section as each section is added. The pulp flows from the launder 
into the first compartment and here the coarsest particles settle to the bottom 
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of the compartment. As the pulp flows into the second compartment it meets 
a much larger cross-section, hence the velocity of flow is less and particles of 
the next smaller size settle to the bottom and so on. 

It will be noted in the illustration that a perforated board is used in the 
first compartment. In some cases clean water is introduced at the bottom of 
this compartment, which rising through the perforations allows only the heaviest 
mineral particles to pass through and down into the bottom of the compart- 
ment. 

In certain cases it is advisable to use a perforated board in other compart- 
ments besides the first. In the largest size compartments, baflBe boards are 
used as shown in the cut, and goose-neck discharges are provided, for the 
purpose of saving mill height. These classifiers are built with capacities of 
from 20 to 80 tons per day and either two, three, or four compartments. 

§ 1137. Courtenay DeKalb^^ has modified the Richards perforated-board 
classifier, giving it a circular form, with a central radially distributed feed and 
peripheral overflow. The spigot is said to occasion but little trouble from 
plugging and the separation of the slimes from the sands has been uniformly 
good. The feed to this is Wilfley tailings. A split cuts out most of the coarse 
tailings so that relatively little sand is found in the classifier feed. 

The screen analysis of Table 491 shows the quality of work done by this 
classifier. 

Table 491. — screen analysis of products from dekalb's classifier. 



Mesh. 


Diameter of 

Opening, 

Millimeter. 


Spigot 
Percent. 


Overflow 
Percent. 


On 50 


0.3302 
0.2286 
0.1524 
0.1016 
0.0762 


2.58 
18.33 

9.32 
14.53 
19.52 
35.71 




" 70 


0.72 
0.99 
1.24 
3.39 
93.64 


" 90 


" 120 


" 150 


Fines 








99.99 


99.98 



Whole-Current Box Classifiers. 

§ 1138. Whole-current box classifiers will be found discussed in Vol. I., 
page 443 and following. 

Ascending-Current Cones or Cylinders. 

§ 1 139. The Callow Cone. — The Callow cone is the invention of J. M. 
Callow.^® This is a conical settling tank with vertical central feed, peripheml 
overflow, annular launder to collect and convey away the overflow, and a spigot 
in the form of a gooseneck to discharge the settlings. 

In Figs. 696a and b the angle between the sides of the cone is 60°. A diameter 
of 8 feet at the rim is found to adapt itself best to mill work. The rim launder 
is 4^ inches wide and deep. The overflow rim (1) is of rubber belt for ease of 
leveling. The central feed pipe (2) is 12 inches in diameter, and dips into 
the water 12 inches. The feed is admitted and the currents broken up by a 
feed box (3), a cone (4), and a disc float (5), as shown in the cuts. The spigot 
gooseneck (6) is of IJ-inch pipe and IJ-inch hose, with a gate valve (7) for 
shutting it off and a globe valve (8) for letting on pressure water from the hy- 
drant in case of a stoppage. The discharge end of the gooseneck is from 12 
to 16 inches below the water level in the cone, and it is constricted at the tip 
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to f or iV-iiich diameter of discharge opening. This tank can be built of 
No. 16 steel plate, which is easy to work and has the advantage of low cost. 
Such a tank weighs 650 pounds. 

On Butte copper slimes,''*^ 57 Callow tanks, each supplied with 31.4 gallons 
of pulp per minute, yielded 5.2 gallons spigot product a minute, reducing the 
quantities of pulp at the ratio of 6.03 to 1, with details as shown in Table 492. 



TABLE 492. 


CALLOW CONE TEST ON BUTTE COPPER SLIMES 


• 


. Tntal flal- 


Grams per 
Gallon. 


Tons per 
24 Hours. 


A.s.say Per- 
cent Copper. 


Ounces 

Silver per 

Ton. 


Total Contents 24 Houn. 




Ions per 
Minute. 


Pounds Ounces 
Copper. Silver. 


Fecd 

(Overflow 

Spigot prcjduci ... 


1,792.7 

1.495.0 

297.5 


41.15 
10.25 
154.5 


117.16 
38.45 
73.13 


2.8 

1.815 

3.5 


2.81 
2.36 
3.34 > 


6.559 
1.394 
5,100 


329 

90.8 
244J 



The tanks recovered 62.5% of the solids contained in the feed, reduced the 
same to 16.6% of its original bulk, and gave a spigot product carr>'ing 71i% 
of the copper and 74^% of the silver. This pulp was treated on 30 Wilfley 
tables. The mill using them now recovers per month 80,000 pounds of copper 
and 3,500 ounces of silver from a feed of 2,000 gallons of slime water per minute, 
which previously was lost. The Butte slimes constitute 10% of the ore and 
the copper content is 10% of that in the ore. Half of this is saved on the tables. 
Later the spigot was thickened to 400 grams dry pulp per gallon to suit the 
Wilfley tables. In another Butte mill round tables give a good result in treat- 
ing this spigot product. 

As a general rule when treating Butte copper slimes each tank receives 
30 gallons of pulp per minute carrying 40 grams (1.06% solids) dry slime per 
gallon, and delivers overflow with 3 to 4 grams per gallon (practically clear 
water) and thickened pulp 300 grams per gallon (8% solid), a settling ratio 
of 9.3 to 1, or about 2 tons per tank per 24 hours. For Coeur d'Alene slimes it 
is customaiy to feed 35 gallons of pulp per minute, and since the galena is heavier, 
the yield per tank is about 3 tons per 24 hours. The Uncle Sam Consolidated 
Mining Company ^' of Eureka, Utah, treating 80 tons per day where water is 
excessively scarce, requires 200 gallons per minute in its machines, and yet there 
is an actual loss of only 5i gallons of water per minute. Eight Callow cones 
un water the tailings and return clear water to the mill to be used again. The 
water actually lost to the mill circulation is only ^ ton per ton of ore treated. 

The annular area outside the feed pipe is 4,595,689 square millimeters. 
Thirty gallons per minute gives a volume of 111,746,250 cubic millimeters. 
The cubic millimeters divided by the square millimeters give the rising current 
of 24.3 millimeters per minute, or 0.4 millimeter per second. Referring to 
Table 638 we can see that the size of the particle of quartz that can be lifted 
by this current is 0.024 millimeter in diameter. The writer believes that, when 
the investigation is made to ascertain the actual diameter of these grains, they 
will be found to be smaller than 0.024 millimeter. The great success of the 
Callow system is due to the fact that, instead of pushing the whole pulp from 
one end to the other of a long narrow settling tank, the clear water is allowed 
to ri.se to overflow, while the thickened pulp settles downward to be dischar^. 

§ 1140. Sherman System.^* — In the Sherman system of settling as prac- 
tised at Mill 132, a series of cylindrical tanks with conical bottoms having 
<?entral feed and peripheral overflow is employed. It is custoniary to use a 
number of these tanks in series, the feed coming first into a small tank which 
delivers its overflow to a tank of larger diameter and so on. In this way the 
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velocity of the water currents are successively decreased and a series of spigot 
products is obtained ranging in size from the coarsest material contained in 
the feed to the finest. 

Fig, 697 represents the tank which treats the undersize of the last trommel." 
This tank is 4 feet in diameter and 
4 feet deep. Suspended within the 
tank is a galvanized iron cylinder 

B, of such diameter that it occu- 
pies one-half of the tank area and 
extending from 6 inches above the 
water surface to within 15 inches 
of the bottom of the tank. Rest- 
ing on the bottom, and extending 
3 inches above the bottom of the 
iron cylinder B, is a cast-iron cone 

C. Kncircling the top of the tank 
and 3 inches higher than the top of 
the staves is a circular launder />, 
which slopes toward and joins the 
discbarge spout E. This tank de- 
livers an overflow of fine sands and 
slime to the Sherman cla^ifiers 
proper, and a spigot product con- 
sisting of the coarser sands with 



FIG. 697. — COARSE-SAND TANK. SHER- 
MAN SYSTEM. 

only the necessary amount of water. The spigot product is discharged through 
a series of openings as at F. Further details with regard to the place of the 
tanks or classifiers in the mill scheme will be found under the description of 
Mill 132. 

The overflow from this first tank just described, passes to the tanks of the 
slime-settling system proper. (See Fig. 698.) These tanks, which are six in 




N SETTLING TANK SYSTEM. 



number, are cylindrical in shape and 12 feet high. The first tank of this scries 
is 3 feet in diameter and each succeeding tank is double the rapacity of the 
preceding one. Cylinders are suspended in these tanks similar to those in the 
first class of tanks and occupying one-half the water surface of the tanks. 
These cylinders extend from 3 inches above the water surface to a point 6 feet 
below. The tanks terminate below in a conical hopper with spigot discharge. 
Each tank has a peripheral overflow launder. As the tanks double in size 
the velocity of the carrying current b halved and material is therefore dropped 
in the differeot tanks according to the size of the particles. The dbcharge 
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spigots are so valved that the pulp may be delivered to the tables with only 
the required amount of water. 

Table 493 gives a screen test of six tanks at Mill 132. 

TABLE 493. — SIZING TEST OF PRODUCTS OF SIX TANKS AT MILL 132. 









Percents. 






Size Mesh. 


Xo. 1. 


Xo. 2. 


Xo. 3. 


Xo. 4. 


No. 5. 


Xo.l 


On 30 mesh 


4 

14 

54 

20 

4 

4 












On 60 " 


1.25 
40.25 
42.00 
12.50 

4.00 










" 100 " 


12.80 
47.50 
23.50 
16.20 








" 150 •' 


16.25 
31.25 
52.50 






" 200 " 


22.50 
77.50 


1.25 


Through 200 mesh 


98.75 







This system of tanks, once installed, can be kept in continuous service for 
years without repairs and requires little attention after the valves have once 
been set. 

§ 1141. Merrill Large Cones. — Fig. 699 shows a form of cone classifier 
or settling tank designed by C. W. Merrill** and in use at Mill 106. These 
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FIG. 699. — MERRILL CONICAL 
SETTLING TANK. 



FIG. 700. — MERRILL CYLINDRICAL 
CLARIFYING TANK. 



tanks, as indicated in the cut, are fed at the center and have a peripheral 
overflow launder. The dimensions and place occupied by these tanks in the 
mill scheme are given under the description of Mill 106. The combined 
overflows from the sixteen tanks of the first series and the twelve tanks treating 
the spigots of the first series are treated in Merrill cylindrical clarifying tanks. 

§ 1 142. Merrill Cylindrical Clarifying Tanks. — The Merrill cylindrical 
clarifying tanks are merely cylindrical tanks ** some 26 feet, and some 18 feet 
in diameter, and 20 feet deep, provided with central feed, peripheral overflow, 
and false bottom for preventing a sudden nish of heavy slimes from clogging 
the spigot opening. The discharge of heavy pulp is made through a 3-uich 
pipe after the manner indicated in the diagrammatic sketch of Fig. 700. 

In connection with these tanks Merrill calls attention to the fact that » 
higher efficiency can be maintained in the settling and slime tanks if the ove^ 
flow is even at all points of the periphery. To this end he uses a lead strip ^ 
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he top of Uio tauk, which allows the overflow 1o be readily adjudtod by plan- 

i 1143. Colorado Iron Works Company Slime Tanks. — The Colorado 
ron Works Company " makca two styles of slitiiD tanks; both are sheet atcel 
j-unders; one has a central feed and the other has the intake at the side. 

. The lank having the central feed (see Fig. 701) is a steel cylinder whose 
iepth exceeds the diameter. The funnel A, through which the feeil enters, 
lidi's iu a sleeve D. The feed enters at S and passes down and out at the 
■ottom of the sleeve. The tank has on its upper edge a atrip of wood which 
an be dressed when needed so as to keep the overflow even all around. The 

Verflow is conducted by the peripheral launder C to the discharge spout, 
BJeevc D is capable of vertical movement, and is raised by suitable mcchan- 





CENTRAL-FEED SUMB TANK. 

a, sliding on the funnel -4, It is raised as the dejjth of slime on the bottom 
the tank increases. By this means the settled slime is not agitated by the 
flowuig fii'd. The sL-mes are drawn off by means of jig cocks. 
Thb type of tank ts used in plants of small capacfty. 
The other tank, designed by the Coloi-ado Iron Works Company, is shown 
Fig. 702. It is similar to the one above except for the method of fwding 
id of discharge. There the intake is on one side, and passes almost to the 
ittom before getting mto the tank proper. The overflow consists of a trough 
I the inside of the upper part of the tank. It exten<l3 only part way round. 

The sliding gale is ritisi-d iis the depth of the slimes increases, so that the 
itAnee between Ihe sctlli-<l .-hriies and the bottom of the gate is practioally 
natant. The shmes are .hi anf.d off when they fill the tank half full. This 
pe of wtHer is designed for plants of large capacity. 
J I I-M. BEHENtiEK AND Stingls Slime Tank,' — The fliime-si'ttling appara- 
M invented by Berenger and Stingis' is a cylindrical tank with a conical 
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bottom. The feed comes in through a pipe in the center which projects into 
an inverted cone situated near the bottom of the tank. Some of the slimes 
Wfttle in this cone. The water rises very slowly in the tank, allowing the finer 
slimes to settle to the bottom. The settled slimes are drawn off from the mud 
cock in the bottom of the tank. The water overflows at the top of the tank 
into a peripheral launder which leads to the discharge spout. 

§ 1145. A. H. Rogers calls attention to the use of round settling tanks ^ 
of very simple construction. The principle employed is the same as in the 
Callow cone. The slimy water is introduced through a vertical box into % 
round tank 10 feet in diameter by 18 feet deep, the inlet box extending down 
12 feet below the surface. The top of the tank is planed level to make an even 
peripheral discharge, and the thickened pulp is drawn off below by a goose- 
neck. Twelve such tanks will return 1,000 gallons of clear water per minute 
from 1,400 gallons per minute of slime. 




FIG. 703. — THE AYTON INTERMITTENT THICK PULP EXTRACTOR. 

§ 1146. The pulp thickeners used at Mill 173 ^', as described by O. P. Findlav, 
are round wooden tanks 10 feet in diameter and 18 feet high. The slimes enter 
through a 1 2-inch wooden pipe, placed in a vertical position in the middle of 
the tank and terminating within a short distance of the bottom. The tanks 
have conical bottoms terminating in a spigot which serves to discharge the 
thickened pulp. Water overflows at the top in a thin sheet and is used for 
wash water on tables, or is sent to clarifying tanks if necessary-, as is the rase 
when ver\' slimy ore is being treated. Muddy water from the tables is returned to 
be clarified. About 80% of the water used is tunied back into the mill system. 

§ 1147. The Ayton Intermhtext Thick Pulp Extractor,* made by 
Allis-Chalniers Co., is a hopper-shaped unwatering box with a large spigot plug 
below, which is periodically opened by a mechanically driven cam and closed 
by a lever and spring. (See Fig. 703.) A box measuring 10 X 10 X 8^ feet 
deep should deliver 8 to 10 tons of thick pulp in 24 hours. At the El Bote 
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[ill, Zaca(«ciis, Mexico, the pulp from the six Chili mills contains So to 90% 
•an-r. This is iM-nt to the ptiip thickener, which returns 78 to 87% of the 

kaU'T to ihe ChiU mills. The remaining 13 to 22% passes out of the spigot as 

ihickcncd pulp containing only 40 % water. 

Clarifying Tanks. 

S 114S. Manj' tanks useil primarily as pulp thickeners also perform the 
unction of clarifying tanka. IFnder this heading will be described only such 
levices »5 have been designed primarily with the view to returning clear water 
p the mill circulation. As is well known in certain districts where water ia 
Corce, the entire success of many an ore-dressing project depends upon the 
ability to clarify and return to the mill circulation a very large percentage of 
iho water employed in the ore-dressing operation. The use of electrolytes 
or precipitating slimes will also be discussed under this heading. 

{ 1149. BiNKLBV Settling Sy.stem. — The following system of settling 
»iiks was devised and used by George E. Binkley " with the idea of saving 
iie largest possible percentage of water for return to the mill system. The 
lystem was so arranged that the mill tailings once elevated to the top of the 
nill would run by gravity through the entire system and deliver clear water 
the mill storage tank without pumping. The arrangement of settling tanks 
shown in Fig. 704. The sand tank A was 5 feet deep, 10 feet wide, and 20 
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N'KLEY S SETTLINQ SYSTEM. 



[cet long. It was divided into eight compartments so arranged that a continu- 
„ How could be obtained through the whole or a part of the compartments, 
Ettch compartment had a discharge door in the bottom and was discharged 
^temiittently after being cut out of circuit. 

The slimea passing from the sand tanks were delivered to the heavj' slime 

Santtor B. This was provided with pyramidal down-take box so that iho 
ocity of the descending column of heavy slime would be deci'easctl ami the 
flocily of the ascending column also uniformly decreased, as the overflow lip 
the tank was approacheil. 

The overflow from the slimes separating tank was passed into a large slime 
^nk C provided with a skimming trough D con- 
^rted as shown in Fig. 70-5 and introduced into 
le tank C, as shown. This Si'heme worked well as 
ng OS a thin layer of clear water remained at lli'' 
lUf ace of (he wat«r in the tank. Thb condition is 
kaintnii)<-d by regulation of the spigot discharge. 
lear water was discharged even when over 30 gal- 
pna per minute were passing. The length of weir 
nroct] bv the skimmuig launder was so great that 
I overflow over the lip did not exceed, in depth, ^ inch. With thiw arrange- 
Dt of tanks, even when treating a very shmy ore, 88% of tlie wat«r was 
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FIG. 706a. — TAYS' CLARIFYING TANK. 
FIG. 7066. — PLAN. 



recovered and returned to the mill system. Both tanks B and C discharge the 
settled material through gates at the bottom as shown in the cut. 

5 1150. E. A. H. Tays*® suggests that, instead of a pyramidal down-take 

box, a baffle B (Figs. 706a and b] 
might be employed to advantage. 
This should be put across the heavy 
slimes box about 2 feet from the 
side where the slimes enter if the 
tank used is round, and 4 feet from 
the end if rectangular, the delivery 
trough discharging near the edge. 
If the discharge trough L is 
placed just below the edge of the 
tank, 2 inches lower than top of the 
baffle board, and if 15 feet of skim- 
ming surface, more if possible, is 
available, then the water from the 
heavy slime tank of Binkley's sys- 
tem should be discharged practically 
clear. If slimes do pass over, the 
light slimes tank could be arranged 
in identical manner. 

The baffle B need not be more 
than 1 inch thick and 12 inches 
deep, but should be set flush mXh 
the top of the tank. A rectangular 
tank should be not less than 20 feet 
long by 5 feet wide, and the baffle should be 4 feet from the end at which 
slimes enter. The skimming trough should be 4 inches wude and 6 inches deep, 
with side L cut 2 inches lower than the side nailed to the tank and flush with 
the top, leaving the side L, 2 inches lower than the top of the tank. A third 
tank might in extreme cases be used, but Tays has never found this necessan'. 
§ 1151. Slime Treatment on the Rand. — The plant here described was 
being experimented with in 1903 at the Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate.** It 
was designed to take the whole of the slimes overflowing from the spitzkasten, 
and is so arranged that the flow is taken continuously at the top and the treated 
slimes continuously discharged at the bottom. Almost all of the water from 
the slimes is separated in one operation so as to be returned immediately to 
the mill reservoirs for use again. This saves losses by evaporation and absorp- 
tion. These two losses are quite considerable in some places and justify the 
first cost of the plant. On the Rand it is generally estimated that it requires 
from 7 to 10 tons of water to treat 1 ton of ore. The average loss is 20^ of 
the total amount of water used per day. Hence, on a basis of 100 stamps 
crushing 500 tons per day and using 5,000 tons of water, we have a loss of 1,000 
tons of water per day, equivalent to 200,000 gallons; at 25 cents per 1,000 gallons 
this amounts to $50 per day or $1,500 per month. If it costs 62J cents per 1,000 
gallons, the water bill for one month amounts to $3,750. 

Assuming 5 tons of crushed ore per stamp and 10 tons of water per ton of 
ore treated, there are, for 160 stamps, 8,000 tons of water per day required. 
The batteiy then discharges 8,800 tons of pulp. If the slimes are 25% of the 
rock crushed, then there are 200 tons of slimes per day (dry weight) with 000 
tons of tailings retaining 10% of water; hence 8,140 tons are sent to the slimiBg 
plant per day. The slimes are so divided that each vat A A (Fig. 707) recrives 
an equal proportion, or 4,070 tons of slime pulp per day. 
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Here the whole separation is effected, the slimes falling 
ssin§ into the second vat B^ the proportion of dry slimes 

weight. The separated water goes to the mill again, 
gallons of dry slime per minute and 111 gallons of water, 
krified and returned to the mill by A A is 1,103 — 130 
nute. 

A separation similar to that of A A takes place in B, 
ain going back to the mill reservoir, 83 gallons per minute 
pulp per minute going into the solution chamber 6. Here 
o contact with cyanide solution, agitated by means of co 
ced in pipes and also by revolving arms. From this it 



to the bottom and 

to water being 1 : 4 

Tank B receives 

Hence the water 

= 973 gallons per 

the clarified water 
, leaving 47 gallons 
the pulp is brought 
mpressed air intro- 
passes to C, where 



From mill 




Reaiduea 



FIG. 707. — SLIME SYSTEM AT VAN RYN GOLD MINES 

ESTATE. SOUTH AFRICA. 



cyanide solution goes to extraction boxes, and so on through the cycle 
il the residue is finally discharged from E^ as in the diagram. The capacity 
?ach of the vats (20 feet in diameter) is 19,635 gallons. 
§ 1152. Slime Treatment in Arizona. — At Washington, Arizona,^® a 
i-ton concentrating plant was run during the year 1903 without any running 
surface water in sight. The water supply was accumulated in large storage 
ks. While the plant was in operation, the water was in constant circula- 
1, being alternately fouled and cleaned of both acid and slimes. In order 
keep the plant running, it was necessary to minimize all water losses. The 
eme about to be described saved and returned to the mill circulation 97% 
the water used. 
The water used in the mill was derived from a well capable of supplying 
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but 7,500 gallons per day in the dry season. The nine Wilfley tables required, 
in feed and wash water, 900 tons of water per day or 216,000 gallons, TTie 
table floor was laid in cement draining toward the center. Five percent of the 
ore was taken out as lead concentrates, which after being sacked and drained 
retained 15% water, making a loss of 0.75 tons of water per 24-hour day. The 
water remaining in the zinc concentrate caused a further loss of 3.75 tons of 
water per day, leaving 214,900 gallons discharging through the main launder, 




no. 70Sn. — SECTION OF SCODET SAND BOX. 

the recovery of which is thi; question at point. The sands were separated 
from the slime water hi a saml-scttling tank. This was in the form of an in- 
vertctl truncated pyramid. Figs. 708a and b. Five feet of water fills the tanl" 
to within 4 inches of the top. The sides slope 60° toward the bottom and 30° 
towanl the edge up which the sands are dragged. All settled material in the 
box comes under a drag belt. The settling area of the top of the tank mca?ui« 
35 square feet. The tailings enter the sand box at the back and are conducted 
by a false back or baffle to the bottom of the tank. The rising current b' sub- 
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ectcd to II tietrease of velorily which causes it to drop the sanJ. The ovcr- 
m water is takt-n from the surface by a 6-foot weir over the edge, opposite 
the sand disfharge. The loss in water held by the sauds is 12.5 tons per 
,y, which loaves 211,900 gallons of mill water, which is contaminated with 

Ions of slimes. This latttT goes to the slime tank. 

The slime tank is a standard rounil tank measuring 16 X 16 feet. It has 
, false lining which gives the interior the appearance of an inverted cone with 
ides 00° from the horizontal and truncated at the bottom, in a circle 2 feet in 
laraeter. 

Around the upper rim is a 10 by lO-inch peripheral launder. A half-inch 
.ttt-n fastened on the top of the lank assures even discharge at all points on 
he periphery. In the center of the bottom there is cut a 6-inch hole. This 
i fitted with a 6-inch tee, to one end of which is fastened a gate valve for emer- 
pncies, and to the other, by moans of a reducing nipple, a 2-inch hose. This 
lose is carried past the chime and raised S feet, its end bt'ing fitted with a wooden 
(lug in the center of which is a half-inch nipple. The pulp enters the tank 
brough a 12 by 12-inch pipe, passing down at the center to the Viotlom. The 
[jscharge pulp carries 2 parts of water to 1 of slime. This is further treated 

1 a 6 by 8 by 6-foot V-shaped box, giving finally a loss of 10 tons of water 
er day. The losses summed up are 6,4S0 gallons. The estimatetl total loss 
I 6,oOb gallons, giving a loss of 3%. Scobey noticed that where apparently 
luddy water was flowing over a wide weir, there was in reality a thin film of 
[ear water on the surface. In the case of the 16-foot tank, 209.500 gallons 
f water was clarified in 24 hours. This was discharged over a weir equivalent 
) 50 feet. Such a weir would have then only 0.1S75-inch head, giving the 
'ater a velocity of approach of 0.42 foot per second. 

Scobey considers thciie figures important. He claims that such good work 
I not possible with a tank where the discharge is from a 12-inch opening, as 
I the case in the South African aettUng-tank system described in the previous 
irticle. 

In this case the velocity of approach would be 1.6 feet per second with a 
wad of 2.4 inches, an<l the discharge would be drawn below what ho calls the 
safe film." This indicates that the depth of the discharge may be more impor- 
Uit than the velocity of discharge. While thia may be true, the importance of 
le velocity of the current rising in the tank should not bo overlooked. In 
le case of the tanks mentioned above this rising velocity amounted to about 
millimeter per second, which is not excessive and indicates a maximum quartz 
rain of about 0.03 millimeter diameter in the overflow. 

{ 1153. At Mill 173. six pulp thickeners" are used, each a cylindrical tank 
feet in diameter, 18 feet deep with hopper bottoms, converging to a point 
, the center just below the fecil pipe. The water constantly overflows at the 
ip anil is saved for use in the mill. The water recovery- is 87.5%. The ratio 
' solids in tailings leaving the mill is 1 in 16. The settling room in the tanks 
?r ton of material treated is; for coarse material. 0.612 cubic feet; for fine, 
.3Sf) cubic feet; and for slime, 42.112 cubic feet. The ratio of solids in the 
tilings leaving the tank sjetem is 1 : 1,4. This tj'pe of settling tank has been 
trgHy developed at Morenci, Arizona. 

I ll-Vt. Use of Chemicals for Slime Settling. — For an analvi^is of the 
hcnomena of scdimcDlation of slimes, we recognize two distinct processes," 
a one. material may be coagulated and sedimented by being mechanically 
biiorbed or held by some precipitate which is produced in a liquid containing 
* suspension, such as might be done, for example, by producing a calcium 
ifhonate precipitate in water in which silica was suspended. This kind of 
KUmentation is to be left out of account in connection with the other method 
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on which the recent studies of colloidal suspensions have thrown much light. 
The general rules are as follows. 

Matter suspended in water acts as if it were statically charged with elec- 
tricity. In some cases the charge seems to be negative and in others positive, 
as compared to the water. Therefore, when a suspension or a slime is sub- 
jected to the electrical current, the particles move in one or the other direction, 
depending on their charge. If seems that a neutralization of these charges 
causes sedimentation or coagulation of the slime, and this neutralization of 
charge can apparently be brought about in several ways. 

1. A suspension which moves in the positive direction with the electric 
current has been found to coagulate one which moves in the negative direc- 
tion, while two which move in the same direction do not coagulate each other. 

2. It has also been found that the positive ions of salts cause the coagula- 
tion of the negative suspensions, while the negative ions of salts coagulate the 
positive suspensions (that is, those which move in the direction of the positive 
current). Certain numerical relationships have been discovered between 
the coagulating powers of the different ions of the same kinds. For example, 
all monovalent positive ions, such as sodium, potassium, etc., have a feeble 
coagulating power. The bivalent ions, zinc, barium, calcium, strotium, etc., 
have a much more powerful effect, while the trivalent ions like iron, aluminum, 
chromium, etc., have a still more marked effect. The relation between these 
powers for the three groups are approximately as 1 : 30 : 1000. This same 
order of magnitude has been found to hold in the case of negative ions like 
chlorine, SO4, etc., in the precipitation of those suspensions which move under 
the influence of the current as though they were positively charged. As a 
suspension or slime of powdered asbestos was, in a certain case, found to move 
in the opposite direction under influence of the current from that taken by a 
suspension of pure quartz, it is evident that a knowledge of the direction of 
migration of a particular slime ought to be obtained in order to learn which 
materials to use to coagulate it. It is true, however, that by far the larger 
proportions of slimes migrate with the negative current — that is, they appear 
to be negatively charged particles and are coagulated by positively charged 
ions. In such cases the trivalent ions are more powerful than the bivalent, 
and these in turn than the monovalent, but the bivalent salts, such as calcium, 
are exceedingly cheap compared with the trivalent, and in the case of most 
slimes only small amounts of salt are necessar\', so that lime often becomes 
the most available precipitant. 

§ lloo. In commenting upon the above, C. D. Demond *^ states that the 
electrolytic dissociation theory does not seem to fit the fact that if the precipitat- 
ing power of an univalent ion is 1, that of a bivalent ion is about 30, and that 
of a trivalent ion 1,000, these figures being all out of proportion to the ionic 
charges of electricity. Neither does it fit the fact that a certain Virginian city 
slinie after thorough washing in clean water, to remove all soluble salts, will 
still settle more rapidly and compactly in distilled water than in anv solution 
that has been tried, either acid or alkaline. Whitney* recognizes the probable 
influence of surface tension, which is the explanation given on page 1149 of 
Ore Dressing. Porter (''Properties and Tests of Fullers' Earth ") in contri- 
butions to Economic Geolog>\ U. S. G. S. Bull. 315, p. 282, says, that as a cer- 
tain amount of water is essential to the colloidal state, heating to a point at 
which combined water is driven off nmst in all cases destroy this state. It 
might possibly be that the settling effect of heating slimy water is due to 
partial dehydration of the colloid; although a change in surface tension seems 
a more pro"bable explanation. 

§ 1156. H. S. Nichols^ has made a very careful study of the question of 
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Bettlement of slimes ami haa drawn Homt; vt'iy lEterosting conclusions from 
his work with rt>gari.l to the relative effects of temperature and electrolytes. 
Kichols concludes: Thin pulp may be settled either by heat or by electrolylea, 
but the former is the more potent. Thicker pulp may be settled either by heat 
or by electrolytes, but the latter is the more potent. In thick pulps containing 
higher than 15% of solid matter, the effect of both the addition of electrolytes 
uid the increase of temperature becomes rapidly obscured. 
These conclusions are explained as follows: 

In thin pulps, repulsion of particles and counteracting of gravity, due to 
the electrostatic condition, are reduced by diffusion, the particles being farther 
IPemoved from one another, and therefore any cause affecting the relative den- 
sities of the solid and Uquid constituents of the pulp would produce more marked 
effect than that affecting the electrostatic condition. 

In thicker pulps any cause counteracting the repulsion due to the electro- 
Btatie condition would be more and more potent, as the particles arc crowded 
m closer proximity to one another. 

As the pulp increases in density and free falling is interfered with, the 
settling effect produced by electrolytes becomes steadily greater than that 
produced by a reduction of the specific gravity of the liquid medium through 
an increase in temperature. 

The economic use of electrolytes is limited, and it may therefore be assumed 
lihat the addition of any electrolyte will produce an effect limited in degree, 
^d as the repulsive force due to the electrostatic condition is rendered more 
Operative by closer packing of the solid particles, such electrolrtes will become 
hiefficient and finally of no avail when the pulp is very thick. This fact is 
further testified to as follows. 

Increase of temperature always produces a more compact settlement than 
addition of electrolytes, for in the 

tfinal stage of packing, settlement is 

^assisted, though very slowly, by the 

lightest variations in the densities of 

|jBoUd and liquid. The case may be i.iia- 

I grammatically represented as shown 

ha Fig. 709. With a given electro- 

pstatic charge or difference of potential , 

{the force required to overcome repul- 

fmon a may be taken as 1, and the 

^addition of an electrolyte capable of 

iniotlifying ionization to this extent 

twill settle row No. o at once and will 
help to settle sueceetling lower rows in reduced ratio. Row No. 1, however, 
C&n never in any case be retarded in settlement by the electrostatic condition, 
tad hence by removing this bottom row, not only is force d done away with, 
but the reaction c assists the settlement of row No. 2 and so on. 

By a series of tests Nichols has thus shown that the removal of the solid 

'■particles as they settle does produce more or less uniform results (temperature 

I being constant) in pulp of any density. 

j, Previous agitation, temperature, and diffusion, or state of density, make 

igrcat liifference in settlement in the same material. With the fine clay elime 

fUse<l in these tests, a pulp containing less than 1% of solids would not be clear 

I for several days alone, but with the addition of an electrolyte settled almost 

lat once. Again, a pulp containing: 2.5% solids, which settled 130 millimeters 

"in 4 hours after being heated at 200° Ftihrenheit and violently agitated, showed 

Ino signs of settling after 48 hours. 
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EFFECT OF ELECTROLYTES IN SET- 
TLING SLIME. 
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§ 1157. Precipitating Agents. — As has already been stated by Whitney* 
lime is most extensively used where the use of a precipitating agent is required. 
Authorities vary as to the procedure required for the success of the operation. 
J. R. Williams," of the Crown Reef Gold Mining Company, adds milk of lime 
to the slimes from the separating plant and obtains very satisfactory results. 
An automatic lime feeder is used, as too much lime interferes with the sub- 
sequent precipitation of the gold. The slimes are settled in three, large spitz- 
kasten, two 20 X 20 X 10 feet and the third 40 X 40 X 10 feet, the slimes 
being pumped from the bottom of these tanks to the treatment tanks. In 
this case i pound or less of lime is added to each ton of pulp treated. Caldicott 
states that with suitable spitzkasten 0.003% of alkah or 0.0021% quicklime 
is sufficient to insure settling. The amount usually added varies from 2 to 
20 ounces of lime per ton of pulp, which may amount to from 3 to 10 
pounds of lime per ton of dry slimes. The slimes are collected into large floc- 
culae which settle rapidly. In the gold mills the usual practice seems to be 
to add lime to the batteries, but at Mill 106 a special stamp is used to crush the 
lime, as it has been found that the size of the crushed particle is an important 
factor in the success of the settling operation. By adding lime in this way, the 
alkalinity of the water becomes 0.005 to 0.05%. 

It is not essential that the material should be acid in order to settle with 
lime,*' but excess alkalinity must be avoided, as too much lime is as bad as not 
enough. The addition, therefore, of lime to material to be cyanided must be 
made with caution. 

In the Arizona copper mills the copper sulphate and sulphuric acid leached 
from the ore <lissolves jig screens and precipitates copper in the trommels, 
clogging them. To avoid this, lime is slacked and a measured amount fed 
in with the ore to neutralize the acidity above mentioned. An excess is of 
course avoided as this gives trouble on the Wilflcy tables. 

The tailings from the West Yankee Mill are made to travel a circuitous course, 
and every effort is made to clarify the water, but owing to the large amount of 
slime it is next to impossible to return clear water." It has been found that if 
milk of lime is introduced into the tailings launder it neutralizes the free acid and 
precipitates the dissolved metallic salts as flocculent hydroxides. These flocculaf 
catch up the small particles of alumina and siHca, and carr}'- them down, leaving 
the water comparatively clear. A little soap solution, added with the milk of lime, 
accentuates the precipitation by causing larger flocculae. The addition of lime to 
the water also saves the iron parts of the mill by preventing corrosion. It is ako 
used by the Arizona Copper Company and the Shannon Copper Company. 

M. D. Stackpole **^ states that the value of a settling agent depends upon 
the character of the slimes to be treated. He found that a slime recently treated 
by him settled but slowly with lime, but settled rapidly with either sulphuric 
acid or salt. It was also discovered that after roasting the pulp the slimes 
settled rapidly with the sands in the first two compartments of the settling 
tanks, leaving the water perfectly clear. He notes that the addition of lime 
causes a very objectionable foaming, this foaming apparently being in direct 
proportion to the amount of lime added. 

In certain cases ^® where filter pressing proved out of the question and agi- 
tation and flocculation with lime also failed, the sprinkling of 2^ gallons of 
finely pulverized lime over the sui-face of a 30-foot tank was found to make 
a perfect sedimentation of slimes in one hour. 

The Kennicutt system ^ of softening w^ater for use in steam boilers con- 
sists in adding solutions of soda and lime to the water to be treated and then 
passing the water through a suitably constructed settling t^ank. The results 
of a treatment of this sort are shown in Table 494. 
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TABLE 494. ANALYSIS OF WATER BEFORE AND AFTER 

THKATMBNT IN KBNNICUTT APPARATUS. 
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I In exporimeQliiig with material upon which both the decantation 
Iter pressing processes had failed, Argail ** found that, after roasting, the 
Bme settled readily in the cyanide solutions. In fact, after shaking, the so- 
■tion would become clear in three minutes. Further experiments showed 
pat the addition of one pound of sulphuric acid j)cr ton destroyed colloidal sub- 
iccs to such ail extent as to cause the slimes to settle at the rate of o foot 
ji ISi hours instead of 5 inches in 24 hours. The extraction was, however, 
( be lowered upon cutting down the percent of acid. 

Distributing Devices, 

Thb Dimmick C1.ASSIFIER. — The Dimmick Classifier' 
laped tank, with the bottom of the V acting as a base. It ia made of sheet 
icel and measures 16 feet long, 10 feet high, and 9 feet wide at the top. 
he ends are perpendicular to the lower edge, A vertical partition with an 
djustable gate at the bottom divides the classifier into two equal parts. It 
Assilips the pulp by allowiug the grains to fall in a gradually moving current 
f water. The heavy grains drop out first, the lighter ones following. 

The pulp is delivered to one end of the classifier and ia directed against 
BO of the sloping sides. The coarser sands pass at once to the bottom and 
le finer ones gradually settle as the current drags them along. Those that 
If not deposited in the first compartment are forced through the gate to the 
iher. This gate b adjustable from the surface so any desired opening may 
! had while the classifier ia in operation. Along the sides, near the bottom 

the classifiei', are placed jig cocks 2 feet apart. Between these cocks are 
aoed partitions extending from the bottom of the tank as high as the open- 
g^ in the central partition. By this arrangement the particles that by their 
iperior weight get below the small partitions must stay there and pass out 
r their respective cocks in that compartment, and so on. The fine particles 
>at have not settletl in the fii-st half of the classifier are carried through the 
\te to the second compartment where the same operation takes place. The 
aTjTng current decreases in the second part of the classifier, and very little, 
any, current is noticed at the lower end. Under these conditions the finest 
imefl settle out. The water is clear in the second part of the classifier for 
joul 2 feet fnmi the top, showing the perfect settlement of the slimes. 

§ 1159, Distributing on Sizing Launder, — The Dimmick Sisiug Laun- 
fr" built by J. O. Dimmick & Son. is a device whereby a stream of pulp, 
>tving in a launder with a bottom sloping downward toward both sides from 
le center, is subjected to a classifying action and prepared for subsequent 
m cent rat ion. As a result of the shape of the launder bottom the heavier 
irticleit of pulp, which always occupy the bottom, gravitate down the slopes, 
nrard the latiea, so that the coarsest material is constantly crowded agumst 
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the side and bottom in passing. At intervals in the side boards of the launder, 
opposite each other, openings for gates are cut. These openings are placed 
in front of and connecting with a race or sluiceway, cut into the beveled bottom 
of the launder. The race or sluiceways are of the same width as the gate 
openings and extend tangentially from the center apex of the bottom back- 
ward and sideward to the gate openings, the cut commencing at the center 
apex of the bottom, and increasing in depth on a true, even slope to the gates. 
The gate openings are covered by adjustable sliding gates which allow any 
desired amount of material to be drawn off, and always the coarsest in the 
first two gates, the next finest in the next two, and still finer in the third, while 
the very fine and slimes will pass on through, the coarser having been eliminated 
in graduated sizes, and by placing separate launders under the respective gate 
openings are taken separately to the concentrating tables. 

The inside of the side boards is fitted with strips lengthwise, on which comb 

precipitators rest, and can be moved back- 
ward and forward on the strips to the point 
desired just in front of the sluiceways in 
the bottom and thus held in place by ec- 
centric buttons above them on the sides. 
These comb precipitators consist of a series 
of pins staggered, and serve to arrest the 
motion of the pulp, and throw the particles 
to the bottom so that they may be drawn 
out into the sluice. 

§ 1160. Revolving Distributor or 
Divider. — Figs. 710a and b show a form 
of mechanical divider which might be use- 
ful where it is desirable to divide a product 
between a number of machines assuring an 
equal feed to each. The device consists of 
a cylindrical tank (1) divided by suitable 
partitions into several equal compartments, 
o, 6, c, rf, e, and /, each furnished with a 
spout (2) which serves to deliver its product 
to the machine for which it is intended. 
Revolving above the pockets or compart- 
ments a, 6, c, d, e, and / is a conical hop- 
per (3) with one discharge spout (4). This 
hopper is secured to and revolves with the 
vertical shaft (5) , which is actuated, in turn, 
througli the tight and loose pulleys (6), 
shaft (7) , and bevel gears (8) . Pulp is con- 
ducted into the revolving hopper by way 
of the spout (9) and, as the hopper revolves, 
is divided into as many equal parts as there 
are compartments in the tank (1). Thus, if we have six jigs treating the same 
product, the device just described serves to give to each jig its proper share of 
the feed. If, moreover, it becomes necessary to shut down one jig, by plug- 
ging the discharge spout leading to that jig, the load can be divided fairly 
evenly between the remaining machines. 




FIG. 7106. — SECTION SHOWING 
POCKETS. 




FIG. 710a. — MECHANICAL DIVIDER. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LAWS OF CLASSIFYING BY SETTLING IX WATER. 

6L Free and hindered at>ttlmg have been defined in Vol. I., page 464, 
er the discussion contaijied in the pieviou« chaptor the differences exiat- 
ween these two distinct modes of settling shoidd be sufficiently clear 
t further cxplanalion at this point. The general principles of free 

as outlined on the above-mentioned page also apply in the ease of 
d settling. 

62. Velocitt of Settling under Free-Settling Conditions, — 
)age3 405 to 471 of Vol. I., Ore Dressing, will be found an account 
earlier tests made by the author for determining the settling velocities 
! of the chief economic minerals. Tables 259 and 2C0 give the aettling 
es of thirteen different minerals varying in specific gravity from 1.473 
hracito to 8.479 for metallic copper. The range of sizes used for these 
lenls extended between the limits of 1.84 millimeters and 0.119 milli- 

Table 259 gives the velocities of the fastest grains and Table 2t)0 
ocilies of the slowest grains. These results were further checked by a 

classifier investigation, the results of which are given in Table 262. 

author has since undertaken a series of tests calculated primarily to 
the work mentioned above. A. Sidney Warren and M. L. Kagel under- 
investigation for the coarser sizes, from 12.85 millimeters 

2.05 millimeters. Their work, because of its increased 
r of obser\'ationa and consequent better averages, called 
evision of the former work. G. A. Bamaby and Ralph 

1 took up the work at 2.49 millimeters and carried it down 
iniUimeter, covering the field very minutely. The por- 

tho field l>etween 0.48 millimeter and 0.03 millimeter 
idertaken by E. 8. Bardwell. The complete results ob- 
are given with suitable interpolations in Table 638 in the 
lix. As the methods of conducting these tests have been 
iscuased in the author's paper entitled " Velocity of 
and Quartz Falling in Water," ' they will not be taken 
letail here. 

:63. Discussion of Results. — In Table 495 we have the 
ig up of the work of all three fields re-eomputed to the 
fi basis of millimeters a second for velocity. We have also 
Lcmatical computation of the rate of fall and the ratio 
ti this theoretical and the actual rate of fall. 
[■UBHing these results mathematically from the point of 
iken by Uittinger, we have, in Fig. 711, a jar A, with 
n it up to B; K, a U-tube with a square section, which we will call /> 
S(]uare inside section. Upon the lower end is a cube of mineral, £', J) 
cube; and w^ithin the tube is a column A, of water just high enough to 
•. the weight of the cube E. Then D is the width of the cube of mineral 
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S b the specific gravity of the minpral, 2.()5 for quartz, 7.5 for galena.' 

A U the column of water to balance tho grain. 

A= />(«_ 1). 

Kiliingt-T assumes that because a column h meters high balances the weight 
\ a etationarj' grain, therefore the velocity tiue to h, if rising, is able to pre- 
pit the grain from fulling; or, in other words, it is the velocit^of the fall 
r the grain. On this basis he tells us from the formula V = V2gA when y s- 
8024 meters, s/2g = 4.42773 meters, that the velocity V of settling in water 
' grains of minerals is ^, ^ ^^^ -g _ j. 

here C is a constant. ,-. o < < r 
^uv.^i I. IS. » kuiu>i,iuii,. c = 2.41 for avera^ grams, 

2.73 for roundish grains, 

2.37 for long grains, 

1.92 for fiat graina. 

littinger's C seems to be made up of / v 2y where / is a factor due to friction 

In Table 495 the column marked "C^ imputed velocity" is obtained from 

ittinger's formula V = 2g\^D (8 — 1), omittiDg the /. In the column 

Htrfced '■ Ratio of computed divided by average," we have a value for /. The 

lluc of this factor is practically constant for grains larger than 1.55 milli- 

icters in diameter. For galena it is 0,755S; for quartz, 0.6157. But for 

lniiis smaller than 1.55 millimeters in diameter the value of / decreases in 

most extraordinarj' degree. This discrepancy between the values shows that 

ittinger'a universal formula for all minerals is not universal, and that it needs 

ae added factor which will provide for the differences in specific gravity. 

ia may be overcome for practical purposes by simply determining the factors 

different specific gravities, as has been done above for quartz and galena. 

G. W. Bastman has kindly made a stu<!y of this question, and his line of 

gument with his conclusions is here given. 

In Fig. 712 two curves for quartz and galena were drawn from the average 
imeters and velocities by using logarithms of the numbcre instead of the 
imbers themselves. The abscissas are the logarithms of D, the ordinates 
e tho logarithms of Y. The advantage of the logarithmic curve is its com- 
ctncsa and the ease with which the formulas can be derived from it. A 
rvc made from natural numbers would be many feet long. 
The cur\'e6 show at once two things — that they are practicallj' parallel, 
nI that they are divided in the main into two parts. 
The points for the smaller grains, which follow one law (the Law of Viscous 
idstaiice), are on a straight line .4. The points for the larger grains, which 
low another law (the Law of Eddying Resistance), are also on a nearly straight 
;, B. Between the two lines .4 and B is the critical or transition space C. 
The derivation of the Law of Viscous Resistance is as follows; 
For tbc case of a small sphere falling slowly through a viscous fluid. Sir 
G. Stokes * has deilueed from purely theoretical considerations for the 
Dunal velocity V, of the sphere, the following formula: 

'■ = ^(^> 

where r = radius of the sphere, 

3 = acceleration due to gravity, 
8 = density of the sphere, 

8*= density of the fluid, 

n = the coefficient of viscosity or "inner friction" of the fiuid, 1 
mUties all being expressed in c-g-s. (centimeter-gram-seeond) units. 
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For water at 20° 
become 
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= 1, and n = 0.010; 
V = Jf (8 - I) D", 



I HI 
hence the formula wou 



where the constant K should theoretically be the same (about 550) for particl 
of all densities; but since it involves n, it would change about 2% per degn 
for temperatures different from 20° C. 
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MftntlsHM of Log.D 
FIU. 712, — LOGARITHMIC CUIIVES OP AVERAGE VELOCITIES AND 

DIAMETERS OF THE COMPLETE SERIES. 

If V and D are taken in millimrters instead of V and r in centimeters, t 
formula becomes, by substituting known quantities, 



©^i»-fe/)(dy'. 



or F= 545 (S~ 1) £)^ 

For a given suhstancf (8 — 1) would also be constant; so we should csp( 
to find that the velocity of settling would be simply a constant times the squs 
of the diameter of the particle, or 

Y = R' D", where K' = K {h - I), 

or taking logarithms, we have 

log. V = log. ff' + 2 log. D. 
That such a simple law is followed closely by both quartz and galena 
shown very clearly by reference to the logarithmic plots, Fig. 712. The poll 
on the lines A lie very strikingly on a straight line, whose slope is nearly 2: 
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that ia, log. V ia increasing just twice as rapidly as log, D, as it should, accord- 
ing lo the formula above. The value of log, K' is the intercept on the V axis 
(thftt is, the value of log. V when log. D = 0), from which we get readily the 
values for A'' — namely, 700 tor quartz and 4,I0CJ for galena. The correspond- 
ing values for K in formula {.1) would be 

^ = T^ilR rT= 424 for quartz, 




andii: = 



t2.0o - 1) 
4100 



= 631 for galena, 



(7.5 - I) 

values which differ considerably, it is true, but which lie on either side of the 
theoretical value 550, 

The derivation of the Law of Eddying Resistance is as follows: Stokes's 
equation is derived on the assumption of small velocity and a resistance due 
entirely to viscosity proper, and it is known not to hold above a certain " critical 
velocity " when the resistance due to eddying motion set up in the fluid becomes 
appreciable and important. For such high velocities a complete theory seems 
to b*' almost impossible; but Sir Isaac Newton pointed out that the resistance 
might be expected to vary as the square of the velocity. In other words, 
a = k V where R is the resistance to motion, and A is a constant. Evidently 
when dynamic equilibrium is attained It is just equal to the effective weight 
of the particle in the liquid. The effective weight has been shown above lo 
b«- /> (8 - I). Substituting this value i* (8 ~ 1) for li in the equation above, 
we have 

D (S - I) = kV\ 
from which we get, by extracting the square root, Rittinger'a formula; 

V = CVD (8 ~ 1) (B> 

(using C outside the radical in place of r inside). 

We should expect this to hold only when Newton's law of resistance is fol- 
lowed, and the results indicate that this ia more nearly true the greater the 
velocity; that is. when the true viscous resistance plaj^ a continuously less 
important part, and the eddying resistance an increasingly important part. 

The existence of the "critical velocity" and the transition from the Law 
of Viscous Resistance (A) to the very different Law of Eddying Resistance 
IB) is strikingly shown on the plot by the decided change in the slope of the 
lines for both quartz and galena between the lines ,4 an<l B. Actually the slope 
for both quurtE ami galena does become about i from e toj^and from h to L 
The formulas thus indicated are: for quartz, V = IISVD, and for galena, 
1' = 2oO\''IX (The data would be represented over a somewhat larger range. 
g to I and d to /, by the formuhis V = 89 /)<>•", for quartz, and V = 240 Z)"'*, 
for galena). 

Bringing in the specific gravities (in other words, finding C fo r the Rittin ger 
formula), would chang e these t wo expressions into V = 87v (8 — I) D, for 
quartz, and V = lOOVil - 1)D, for galena. (The constants S7 and 100 would 
eorrespond to 2.7 and 3.2 in Rittingcr's formula, when V and D are expressed 
in meters instead of in millimeters.) 

We se*' again a distinct individuality in the constants for the two substances. 

The critical velocities are apparently about 03 millimeters a second for galena 
and 2S millimeters for quartz, and the cori-esponding critical diameters are 
about 0.1!) millimeter for galena and 0.20 for quartz. Of course, in this neigh- 
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borhood, neither of the derived formulas will apply very closely. Owing to 
the decided change here, a simple formula to cover the entire range seems quite 
out of the question. 

It will be noticed that the four or five observations on the smallest galena 
particles lie a little off the line ^, as do also two observations on quartz. It 
is difficult to see why these cases should deviate from Stokes's law, unless the 
already very slow settling of the particles is made apparently still slower by 
slight currents in the water, due to temperature changes, which would be almost 
unavoidable outside of a. well-regulated thermostat or chamber supplied with 
means of maintaining a constant temperature. An empirical formula could 
be made to fit these few observations, but it seems hardly necessary. In fact, 
the values of the velocity over the whole range can be read off from the plot as 
accurately and more readily than they could be computed from the formulas. 

§ 1164. Summari/. — The above discussion of the experiments thus indi- 
cates that two quite different laws are followed by settling particles, depending 
on whether the velocity is above or below a certain transition or critical point. 
Below this critical velocity the law is expressed by the formula: 



V = K{& - I) D^ 



(A) 



and above this critical velocity the law is expressed by the formula of Rittinger, 

V = CVD (8 - 1). (B) 

The values of K indicated by the experimental data are 424 for quartz and 
631 for galena; and the values for C are 87 for quartz and 100 for galena. 

§ 1165. Free-Settling Ratios. — Table 496 is given for the purpose of 
showing the manner in which the free-settling ratio of quartz and galena varies 
with the different sizes. The average free-settling ratio for cjuartz and galena 
is 3.9 to 1. A point of especial interest is the marked drop in the ratio when 
we pass below the so-called critical point, 0.2 millimeter in the case of quartz 
and 0.13 in the case of galena. From the formulas of § 1164 the average ratio 
above the critical point is 5.23 to 1, and below the critical point 2.43 to 1. Here 
we note a very close agreement between the theoretical values and those 
obtained by experiment. 

TABLE 496. diameters, VELOCITIES, AND FREE-SET- 
TLING RATIOS OF QUARTZ AND GALENA. 



Velocity mm. 
Second. 


Diameter Average 


Diameter Average 


Ratio 


Quartz Grain. 


Galena Grain. 


Diameter Quartz 


Millimeters. 


Millimeters. 


Diameter Galena. 


393 


11.93 


1.99 


5.995 


30 1 


10.26 


1.78 


5.764 


340 


8.05 


1.62 


5.340 


303 


7.32 


1.41 


5.191 


289 


0.41 


1.33 


4.820 


2m 


5.40 


1.10 


4.963 


240 


4.58 


0.98 


4.673 


225 


4.17 


0.89 


4.6S6 


209 


3.48 


0.77 


4.519 


191 


2.83 


0.03 


4.492 


106.7 


2.28 


0.533 


4.278 


140.6 


1.85 


0.470 


3.936 


120.0 


1.55 


0.410 


3.780 


118.4 


1.37 


0.314 


4.3G0 


105.0 


1.19 


0.203 


4.525 


94.5 


1.04 


0.231 


4.502 


84.1 


0.91 


0.198 


4.596 


70.7 


0.70 


0.101 


4.720 


07.2 


0.03 


0.139 


4.533 


52.7 


0.51 


0.106 


4.812 


41.2 


0.41 


0.0921 


4.452 


31.9 


0.32 


0.0802 


3.991 


28.57 


0.234 


0.0762 


3.268 


1 24.39 


0.199 


0.0692 


2.876 
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TABLE 496. — {Continued). 



Vdodty mm. 
Second. 



20.41 

17.24 

14.49 

12.05 

10.20 
8.55 
7.14 
6.02 
6.05 
4.26 
3.57 
3.00 
2.52 
2.12 
1.78 
1.50 
1.26 
1.06 
0.887 
0.746 
0.627 
0.526 
0.442 
0.372 
0.313 
0.262 
0.220 
0.185 
0.156 
0.131 
0.110 
0.0924 



Diameter Average 

Quartz Grain. 

Mlilimetera. 



0.182 

0.156 

0.135 

0.126 

0.121 

0.116 

0.112 

0.0912 

0.0846 

0.0800 

0.0747 

0.0689 

0.0629 

0.0555 

0.0503 

0.0478 

0.0425 

0.0377 

0.0344 

0.0319 

0.0282 

0.0267 

0.0253 

0.0232 

0.0209 

0.0188 

0.0182 

0.0161 

0.0144 

0.0126 

0.00884 

0.00589 



Diameter Average 

Galena Grain. 

Millimeters. 



0.0634 

0.0587 

0.0545 

0.0509 

0.0446 

0.0429 

0.0411 

0.0396 

0.0374 

0.0335 

0.0305 

0.0272 

0.0242 

0.0228 

0.0213 

0.0200 

0.0186 

0.0169 

0.0155 

0.0145 

0.0138 

0.0131 

0.0121 

0.0105 

0.00882 

0.00747 

0.00702 

0.00546 

0.00465 

0.00389 

0.00253 



Ratio 
Diameter Quartz 
Diameter Galena. 



2.870 
2.658 
2.477 
2.475 
2.713 
2.704 
2.725 
2.303 
2.262 
2.388 
2.449 
2.533 
2.599 
2.434 
2.361 
2.390 
2.285 
2.231 
2.219 
2.200 
2.044 
2.038 
2.091 
2.210 
2.370 
2.517 
2.593 
2.948 
3.097 
3.256 
3.494 



§ 1166. Theoretical Value for Hindered-Settling Ratio. — In § 1163 
it has been shown that the velocity of mineral g rains under free-settling con- 
ditions is given by Rittinger's formula V = CVD (8 — 1) where C = S7 in 
the case of quartz, or 100 in the case of galena. We may write this formula 

V = C\/D (8 — L) where L equals the specific gravity of the medium in 
which settling takes place; 1 in the case of water. As we pass from free set- 
tling to hindered settling it is very evident that there is no dividing line, upon 
one side of which grains are obeying the laws of free settling, and upon the other 
the laws of hindered settling. The average specific gravity of the sand and 
water in the sorting column or quicksand column will always vary as the amount 
of sand varies. It is, therefore, only natural that in the case of hindered settling 
we should place L ecjual to the average specific gravity of the material in the 
sorting column. This, under the usual conditions, has been experimentally 
determined as 1.5 where the bulk of the sand in the sorting column is quartz. 
The hindered-settling velocities of quartz and galena may now be determined 
as follows, applying Rittinger's formula with the proper coefficients. 

Vq = 87 VDq (2.64 - 1.50) 
Vg = lOOV Dg (7.50 - 1.50) 

Equating velocities we get • 

87 VDq (2.64 - 1.50) = lOOV Dg (7.50 - 1.50) 

or the hindered-settling ratio 

Dq 60,000 6.95 , . , .„ , 

Wg = 8:628:66 ^' ^T'^^''^' ^ "^'^ ^ '^^' 
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agrees very closely with the latest determinations made by the author, 
value is not in reality a constant, but remains fairly constant until we 
to the fine sizes, particularly sizes smaller than 0.2 millimeter. Beloi 
size the ratio may be obtained from the formula V = K {^ — L) LP, usii 
proper coefficients, for which see § 1164. The values obtained from this 
formula are rather smaller than those obtained in practice. V in eithe 
gives the average interstitial velocity. 

§ 1167. Hindered-Settling Tests. — Since the appearance of Ore ! 
ing, several tests have been made on the tubular classifier described in \ 
page 611, with the view in mind of obtaining a more accurate ratio fo 
dered settling. Table 307 on page 617 of Ore Dressing gives the rat 
tween the grain of quartz and the grain of galena that are equal-settling 
hindred-settling conditions, as 5.842: 1. 

The latest test, and the one which has given the most satisfactory n 
was made upon a tubular classifier similar to the one shown in Fig. 345 of ^ 
but using a glass tube 6 feet long and bulb of 25 cubic centimeters cap 
The ratio here obtained as the hindered-settling ratio of quartz and j 
was 6.9: 1. Below are given the actual ratios contained in a number 
drawings or spigots. 



spigot. 


Ratio. 


Spigot. 


Ratio. 


16 


6.03 


26 


6.39 


17 


6.11 


27 


8.00 


18 


6.07 


28 


6.60 


19 


6.73 


29 


7.36 


20 


7.22 


30 


6.24 


21 


6.93 


31 


6.30 


22 


6.95 


32 


6.95 


23 


6.93 


33 


6.75 


24 


7.50 


34 


6.97 


25 


6.91 


35 


5.88 






36 


6.12 


1 



In calculating the average hindcrcd-sottling ratio it is of course ne 
to leave out of consideration spigots 1 to 12 which are pure galena. The 
12 to 16 are omitted in order that the classifi(»r may have time to get in1 
working condition. The last spigots 37 to 45 are also omitt<?d smce t 
not show sufficiently the hindored-settling characteristics. The value 
ratio, i.e., 6.9: 1, is then obtained by taking the weighted mean. 

P'ig. 713 shows a photograph of this run. In the cut the particulai 
of interest are, first, the range of clean quartz hills occupying the uppe 
hand corner of the illustration; second, the range of clean galenahills oc< 
the lower left-hand corner; and third, the valley between these two 
This valley, almost destitute of grains, is made up of mixed heaps cor 
both quartz and galena. If one were to compare this illustration with a 
one obtained under free-settling conditions, the true significance of b 
settling would at once be apparent. In the case of free settling we she 
a much greater number of mixed heaps, particularly in the later bulb 
valley also would be much less appan^nt. In other words, hindered- 
conditions result in a very considerable increase in the ratio existing 1 
the diameter of the average* grain of (|uartz or light mineral and the d 
of the average grain of galena or heavy mineral. In order that hi 
settling conditions may obtain, a (|uicksand column must be main to 
which the mineral grains are able to move up or down freely, and at tl 
time the discharge below must be free. This brings up the question of 
ing a hindered-settling classifier so as to realize the above conditions 
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question will be treated later, and before discussing the matter further somp- 
thlng needs to be said as to the velocity of rising current necessary to realize 
hindered-settling conditions; that is to say, the rising current necessary to keep 
the grains in condition of full teeter. 

S 1168. Fui-l-Tbetbr Velocities of Quartz and Galena. — The objects 
of the test about to be described 
were, first, to determine the velocity 
of rising current necessary to keep a 
definite volume of grains of known 
size in a state of full teeter, and 
second, to determine the ratio be- 
tween thb velocity and the free-set- 
tling velocity of grains of the same 
size, this latter fact being of value 
in designing a hindered-settling clas- 
sifier, as will be shown later on. 

The apparatus was arranged aa 
shown in Fig. 7Ii. A definite 
amount of pure quartz or pure ga- 
lena which had been carefidiy sized 
and its volume accurately deter- 
mined was introduced into the firat 
sorting column of the classifier ar- 
ranged as shown, and several oteer- 
vations were made. 1. With the 
FIG. 714. — HINDERED-SETTLING CLASS!- material quiet in the tube, the length ' 
FiER A8 AKitANGED FOR FULL-TEETER of the tubc ncccssarj' to contain the 
TEST. materia! was measured. 2. Material 

just not teetering; — measuring the 
length of tube now filled by the material, the reading of the water coiuran 
which was used to measure the pressure of the rising current and the number 
of sceoncis necessary to obtain one liter of overflow. The latter measurement 
was for the purpose of determining the rising current in millimeters per second, 
3. Material in full teeter. Same ob.scrvations as in 2. From these obsen-a- 
tions the data given in Table 497 are derived. 
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TABLE 497. — (Continued). 
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The reader should not get the idea that the velocities given in Table 497 

full-teeter velocities are something separate and distinct from free-settling 
locitie^s. They are not. These velocities are merely the velocitiea of the 
dng water currents in the sorting column at a time when there is no sand 

the column. The moment hinde red-settling conditions are reached and 

grains are in a state of full teeter, we have a new condition of affairs to take 
to conRi^le ration. A large part of the area of the sorting column is now 
eupted by sand and the actual velocities of the water currents in the inter- 
Itial spaces arc much greater than is indicated by the so-called full-teeter 
locities. In fact the actual velocities may momentarily equal the free- 
Itling v elocities. These actual velocities may be computed from the formula 

« Cv'/)(S — L) or determined by experiment. The whole matter comes 
mi to this: ft rising current that is totally unable to lift a single grain of 
ren size is able to keep in condition of full teeter a contiiderable mass of grains 

the same size and weight. The application of this work to the designing 
B classifier we shall take up in another article. 

{ 1169, Fhee Settling VERSua Hindered Settling. ^ As has been in- 
tated heretofore, the essential difference existing between a product classified 
ider hindered -sett ling conditions and one classified under free-settling con- 
tions is the higher ratio between the average diameters of the lighter and 
Itvier minerals m the case of hindered settling. High ratios do not, however, 
tan hintlcn-d st'ttUng or even good classification. It is possible, by over- 
(ding a free-settling classifier, to throw large grains of light mineral that should 
< into the first spigot, into the latter spigots and thus obtain high ratios. If 
'h a product be screened and the various sizes spread out as in Fig. 713, 

valley will be found to exist or at best only slight evidences of such a valley, 
product of this sort is not well suited for further treatment. The true hin- 
red-Mttling product, on the other hand, shows not only the high ratio, but 
(creened and laid out as in the above-mentioned cut shows verj- distinctly 

characteristic vallcj-. In the free-settling classifier there is a great tendency 

fine particles of the light mineral to be carried down mechanically into an 
ilier spigot than that in which they really belong. Thu* holds true to a con- 
lerable extent even in the most perfect classifiers and under the best con- 
ions obtainable in the laboratory. In the case of the hindered -settling 
BMficr, however, the fact that the grains arc* kept in a state of agitation in 
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the quicksand column, constantly colliding with neighboring grains and teeter- 
ing up and down tends to break up any such couples and allow each grain to 
take its proper position. The smaller grains of light mineral then have an 
opportunity to pass over into the next pocket and so on until they reach their 
destination. This fact alone is capable of accounting for the higher ratios 
obtained in hindered settling and the better classified product. 

§1170. Application to Classifier Design. — In designing a cla^ifier 
the problem arises of how much hydraulic water per minute is required to give 
the desired rising current or, to look at the matter from another point of view, 
given that grains of certain specified sizes are wanted in the spigot product, 
what shall the rising current be and how much water is required? At the 
start, it should be stated that it is the author's practice to design the classifier 
for the light mineral, allowing the heavy mineral to take care of itself as it will 
always do. Suppose then that we have a product crushed through 2 milli- 
meters and wish to have in the first spigot grains from 2 millimeters to 1 
millimeter, taking into consideration the quartz or light mineral alone. The 
required rising cur rent may be obtained from Table 638 or from the formula 

V = CVZ) (8 — 1) where V is the required velocity in millimeters per second, 
C is a constant equal to 87 for quartz, D equals diameter in millimeters, or 
1.0 in the above case, and 8 equals specific gravity of the mineral, 2.64 in the 
case of quartz. In the case of quartz this formula may be simplified to V = 

III.SGVZ). This formula holds approximately true down to grains 0.2 of a 
millimeter in diameter; from 0.2 millimeter down the formula for quartz becomes 

V = 695.36 D\ 

From the table the required velocity wouId_be found to be 91.3 millimeters 

per second, or from the formula V = 111.36\/Z), V would be found to be 111.36 
millimeters per second, which would not be excessive. The figures taken from 
Table 638 should be given the preference in all cases where they are available. 

Given now from other considerations, explained in the preceding chapter, 
the size of the sorting column, its area is obtained in square millimeters, and 
the product of this area and the velocity in millimeters per second gives xho 
cubic millimeters of hydraulic water per second. This can easily be computed 
to gallons per minute or cubic feet per minute as required. In case of classifiers 
running with open spigot, a quantity of water must be used in excess of this 
sufficient to make up for that discharged through the spigot. 

It will be noted that the author uses as the rising current the free-settling 
velocity of the smallest quartz or light mineral grain which it is desirable to 
have in the spigot. The actual rate of settlement thus becomes 62.3 milli- 
meters per second in the case of the 2-millimeter grain of quartz and milli- 
meters in the case of the 1-niillimeter grain of quartz. Thus the average actual 
rate of settling considering the quartz grains alone is 31.1 millimeters per second. 
This plan has been used successfully for a number of years, and sizing tests of 
the products show that it yields practically 90% of grains coarser than the 
desired size. 

When computing the area of the sorting column for a classifier as explained 
in line 9 of the Key to the computation of the four-spigot vortex classifier (§ 1122 
of this volume), it has been the author's custom to divide the cubic millimeter? 
of water and sand per minute by the desired current in millimeters per minute 
and thus obtain the area in square millimeters. There is a slight error involved 
in this method, inasmuch as the sand does not settle at the same rate at which 
the water is rising. If this were taken into account, the resulting area would 
be slightly larger or smaller than the area computed in the above-mentioned 
manner. It seems, however, to be near enough for all practical purposes since 
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we assume toiuiagei^ al. t.hp alurt which vary to a greater or less extent when 
the (rlaasilier U ill operatlati. 

When we come to tlie hindered-sotlling classifier (see J 1130), the oaly 
liifTerencc that arises is that instead of taking into consideration the area of 
the quicksand column, only the sorting column below is taken into conaidora- 
tion and is figured exactly as in the case of free settling. In designing a hiii- 
dereti-aettling classifier the ratio existing between the area of the sorting column 
and the area of the quicksand chamber is of great importance. The figures 
given in the last column of Table 497 are of interest at this point, and up to 
dale the author has found no bettor figures to use in determining this ratio. 
In the case of a four-spigot classifier the ratios between the area of the sorting 
columns and the area of the quicksand columns are accordingly made 2.,) for 
the coarsest api^ot, 3 for the nest, 3.5 for the third, and 4 for the last. Where 
VCT^- fine material is being treated the latter ratio may need to be increased. 
If the ratio between the area of the quicksand column and the sorting column 
is too large we have full teeter but no discharge. If the areas are properly 
proportioned as above we get full teeter and full discharge, which are the ideal 
conilitions for a hindered-settling classifier. If the ratio is made too small 
have full di.scharge and free-settling conditions in the sorting column. 
(1171. Extent of Classification. — It is obviously impracticable to 
employ in a mill a classifier with a great number of spigots. On the other hand 
the author does not advise using a classifier that yields less than six spigots 
when classifying material for treatment on the Wilfley or other concentrating 
tftblcs. The extraordinary results shown in Fig. 713 are due to the fact that 
the material has been separated into forty-five separate groups of particles 
equal settling under hindered-settling conditions. If, now, we group these 
45 spigots into six groups, we may get the equivalent of a six-spigot hindered- 
£Ctlhng classifier. We will group the spigots as follows; 
Spigots 1 to II inclusive = Spigot 1 
12 to 22 " = ■■ 2 

" 23 to 32 " = " 3 

" 33 to 36 " = " 4 

" 37 to 41 " = " 5 

" 42 to 45 " = " 6 
If we look at Fig, 713 in the light of this we shall see that the valley, so 
characteristic of hindered settling, still remains. Spigot number one is com- 
posed of nearly clean galena, but the remainder of the spigots, with the eseep- 
tion of the sixth, show the valley and are ideal products for table work. If we 
compare this with Fig, 715, which represents the work done by a twelve-spigot 
free-settling classifier, we at once see that it is impossible to make any group- 
ing of the 12 spigots that will give 6 spigots showing the characteristics 
exhibited in Fig. 713. The fact that the first spigot is not a truly classified 
product and that the last spigot is not altogether satisfactory, makes it 
desirable to use as many spigots as is practicable in order that the advantages 
of a properly classified feed may be realized as fully as possible. 
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HAND PICKING. 

§ 1172. The process of separating by hand ores that have already been 
broken into claiises is known as hand picking. In a great many of the ore- 
dresriing prohlcma of to-day hand pitking us a necessary step takes, or should 
take, an important place. The tendency to slight hand picking and to regard 
it as an antiquated method has been remarked upon by many to whom its 
value as a process has been made apparent. Hand picking has already been 
discussed very fully in Vol. I., and this chapter is intended to deal chiefly with 
facts which have come to notice since the publication of Ore Dressing. 

§ 1173. Breaking. — Breaking previous to hand picking may be accom- 
plbhed in tvio ways: first by mechanical breakere, and second by hammers.' 
In breaking by means of hammers less fines are made than when mechanical 
breakers are used. Hammers with 6-inch heads forged out of li-inch octagonal 
steel bars and provided with long springy handles of oak, hickorj', or horn- 
beam have been found best for this work. These hammers weigh approxi- 
mately 2.75 pounds without handles. 

{ 1174. Picking Tables or Belts. — The broken ore, after having been 
screened for the removal of the fines and rinsed off to facilitate the picking 
operation, is brought upon the picking tables or belts as the case may be. Suc- 
cess in the picking operation depends upon how the pickers are stationed. 
The pickers may be stationed along a bench on which they may draw ore 
from pocketSj or the ore may be discharged on large circular or annular tables 
of wood or iron which are slowly revolved while pickers stand around the 
peripherj' to do their work; better still the ore may be discharged upon a 
traveling picking belt, upon cither aide of which the pickers are stationed. 
When a picking belt is in use each picker throws various classes of ore into 
receptacles placed directly in front of him. Endless picking belts can be made 
of linked tablets of wood or iron, billets of wood, or ordinary rubber belting, 

I 1175. The Atlis-Chalmera Company * makes an annular picking table 
which has found quite an extended use. The ore is brought to the table through 
a ehute, spreads out, and is picked over, and the residue carried by the revo- 
lution of the table until it meets an inclined, stationary scraper and is swept 
off into a chute which delivers it to cars or to a continuous conveyor conduct- 
ing it to the next operation. These tables arc constructed of punched iron 
or steel plate. Experience has shown that it is best for pickers to throw the 
sorted material away from them. The annular tables are admirably adapted 
to this sort of thing. A conical receptacle divided by radial partitions into 
various compartments is placed inside the ring at the center and the various 
classes of ore thrown by the pickers into the compartments designed for them, 
from whence the material slides down into suitable compartments or recep- 
tacles beneath the machine. 

§ 1 176, The Fried. Krupp Grusomverk ' supplies picking tables of several 
patterns. The smaller picking tables (see Fig. 716), in which the work is per- 
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FIG. 716.- 



- BMALL SORTING TABLE. KSUPP TYPE. 



formed only on the outer periphery, consist of a cast-iron ring, made up of sever 
segments and supported by a spitlor attached to a vertical shaft. The aha 
is supported below in a step bearing, and above in a collar bearing, and 
revolved from above by bevel gears with tight and loose pulleys. 




-SUSPENDED SORTING TABLE. KRUPP TYPE. 
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If the sorting is to be done on both thn outer and inner periphery, the cast- 
ton ring serving as the table is suspended fi-oni an iron spider by means of 
\on tie rods, as shown in Fig. 717. The shaft rotates^ as in Fig. 71fi — in 
Istcp bearing below, and a collar bearing above, and is driven from above by 
I worm and gear. The m&t«rial remaining upon the table after a complete 
Kvoiution is automatically removed by properly adjusted serapers. 




FlArger picking tables up to 30 feet in diameter (Figs. 7iSn and b), consist 
; an angle-iron frame (1) with replaceable stoel plates (2) arranged thereon. 
bis frame beneath is provided with an annular rail (3) miming in guide rollers 
}, The table is revolved by a spur gear which engages a toothed rim located 
neatb the table. On the larger tables, the picking is gencrallv done both 
btside and inside. The scrapers are as ii rule placed near the driving pulley. 




FIG, 719. — REVOLVING PICKING TABLE. 



, The Humboldt Engineering Works Company ' manufacture.'^ picking 
[ a number of different designs, only one of which can be described 
FthiB place. The revolving picking table shown in Fig. 719 is maile in sizes 
I ifl a diampt«r of 111 feet a inches. The table lop runs on ball bearings; 
• ball ncfs bcneuth the same, and the race in the annular-shaped table top, 
tm the guides. In this way friction is reduced to a minimum and the table 
tndered Mtceedingly easy to drive. The gear drives the annular wheel of 
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the table top direct and imparts to the same a smooth uniform motion. This 
is of importance not alone for the work of picking itself but also for the work 
people. In special cases the annular picking surface can be inclined inwards 
as well as outwards, thus permitting of picking being done simultaneously on 
two kinds of ore, different in size or nature. The removal of the picked produci 
is by a scraper, as is shown in the cut. Pickers may stand on both sides of the 
table to work. 

§ 1178. The Robins Conveyor Belt Company* makes a special picking belt, 
This bolt is extra heavy, 32 to 36 inches wide and is so supported upon idlers 
as to give a broad flat surface with narrow raised edges. It travels from 30 
to 60 feet per minute and is sufficiently strong to stand spalling directly upon 
its surface. The material occurring in greatest quantity is allowed to remain 
on the bolt until it reaches the delivery pulley, whence it drops either directly 
into the breaker or direct upon a belt conveyor. This second conveyor is 
frequently placed directly under the picking belt, parallel with it, and far 
enough back to receive the undersize from the grizzly as well as the discharge 
from the picking belt. 

A few added details with regard to conveyor belts in general will be found 
under that heading in the chapter on Accessory Apparatus. 

Picking b(*lts are furnished by most of the large Engineering Companies 
in this countrv and abroad. 

§ 1179. At Mill 137 in Sardinia/ sizes larger than 30 millimeters in diameter 
are picked by hand on an endless wire belt. All the valuable ore is removed, 
waste being allowed to fall into cars at one end. The belt is supported by two 
series of rollers. At the ends it passes around two drums, of which one sup- 
plies the tension as well as the motive power. The belt is 0.60 meter wide, 
woven of galvanized wire 3.5 millimeters in diameter, twisted in flattened 
spirals and joined by transverse wdres. This renders it easy to lay open the 
belt in onU^r to shorten it, or to change a defective part. The velocity of the 
b(»lt is 12 centimeters per second or approximately 24 feet per minute. With 
favorable ores a speed of 20 centimeters per second or 40 feet per minute can 
be used. The height of the belt from the ground varies from 0.60 meter to 
0.75 meter according to the statuix* of the pickers. For a length of 10 meters 
1.25 hoi*se-p()wer is required. If the feed is very regular 3 tons of material 
may he sorted per hour. At Monteponi an average of 1,800 kilograms per hour 
is obtaincMl in picking material of highly irregular size. 

The same system of sorting is applied to the tailings from the jigs which 
treat sizes from 20 to 30 millimeters and from 14 to 20 millimeters, in onler 
to extract from this waste material the hydrozincite and spongy zinciferous 
limonite which cannot he separated by gravity from the dolomite. The tail- 
injrs fall on one oscillating carrier, like the Ferraris vibrating screens, but longer 
and not so wiile, and are carri(»d to a picking belt 8 meters long. 

ii llvSO. Si'KKD AND Capacity. — The ordinary- speeil of belts is 35 feet per 
minute. When picking 3-inch lump material on a 36-inch belt running •>3 
feet per minute with material weighing 100 pounds per cubic foot we have a 
capacity of 35 tons per hour. Under the same condition a 24-inch belt would 
have a capacity t)f 20 tons per hour. For a given width within reasonabio 
limits the capacity is proportional to the speed and to the average size of tho 
lumps carried. «.«/.. the above conveyor running 42 feet per minute instea'l 
of 35 has a capacity of 41 tons per hour. For close work the speed should be 
nnluceil.* 

§ llSl. Costs.* — A few figures from practice show that hand picking!^ 
an inexpensive process even when compared with the cost of milling per ton 
of crude ort», and astonishingly inexpensive when compared with milling co^ 
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per ton of concentrate produced. Hand picking is often made use of on the 
Rand for removing waste from fairly low-grade gold ores where milling costs 
are only $1.10 per ton. From 10 to 30% of ore is picked out with native labor 
at 50 cents per day at a cost of 14 cents per ton picked out. Obviously a con- 
siderable saving would result even with labor at $3.00 to $3.50 per day. The 
waste picked out in this way in some plants assays less in gold than the tail- 
ings from the cyanide plant. Hand sorting is extensively practised in Euro- 
pean zinc mines, including some with galena-blende-sidcrite mixture, and at 
Leadville, Colorado, where a large part of the lead is prepared for market in 
this manner. In picking ore at the Moyer mine at Leadville, one man is able to 
produce in a 9-hour shift 10 tons assaying 31% zinc, making the cost of the 
latter 30 cents per ton. At the Square Deal Mine in Wisconsin, the ore is passed 
over a f-inch grizzly and delivered to a picking belt where one boy, paid $1.50 
•a day, picks out 20 tons of waste rock per shift, making the cost 7.5 cents per 
ton, whereas if this waste was run through the mill the milling cost would be 
30 cents per ton. One can safely reckon that, with proper facilities and ore 
crushed to IJ-inch size, with wages 37^ cents per hour, on ore yielding 6% lead 
and 12% zinc, hand picking can be carried out for two minerals at an average 
cost of 66 cents per ton of mineral produced. 

§ 1182. Cobbing Devices. — Wood, hammer heads, pick points, etc., 
are often picked out by hand. Machines known as magnetic cobbers are also 
utilized to prevent stray iron from getting into the breakers. This class of 
machine will be discussed under Chapter XXXIX. Under Chapter XL., also, 
will be found a very interesting device for the removal of wood from mine 
ore before it goes to the breakers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

JIGS. 

g 11S3. The chief advances in the art of jigging have been along the Bnfs 
of increasing the capacity and decreasing the water consumption. The Han- 
cock jig, described briefly upon pages o04 and 505, Vol, I., has found favor m 
a number of our large American mills. The CoUom jig, formerly extensively 
used in the Lake Superior region, has given place to the Hodge jig in &11 of tlie 
mills except the Calumet and Hecla, m which latter the Woodbury system is 
giving excellent satisfaction. For treating materiab under 2 millimeters, 
tables of the Wilfley type have to a large extent supplanted jigs. This has 
been due to the fact that products 2 millimeters in size and under can be treated 
in general much more efficiently by means of tables than by jigs. Less water 
and less power are required and a greater capacity is obtainable. 
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FIG. 720c. ^ cuosa- fig. 72lia. — outline op the hancock jtq. 

SKtTlOX. 




MoVAHLE-SlEVE JlGS. 

5 1 1S4. The HANCorK Jig. — The Hancock jig is of Australian origin anii I 
was invented by H, R, Hancock. It was designed to treat low-grade sulpliiiif* 
such as chalcopyritc, bornite, sphalerite, etc., and proved to be a great suf I 
cess. It is manufactured in the United States by AlliaOhalmerB Company' r 
A cut of this machine is shown in Figs. 720a, 6, and c. 
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e jig consists of a box (1) 25 feet long. 4 feet 2 inebpa wide, and 5 feet 
es tigh, which forms the hutch. In the hutch box, and submerged in 
iter, works the screen frame (2), or sieve, of the jig. This sieve is 20 feet 
nd 2 feet 8 inches wide and is divided into a scries of pockets extending 
the screen. These pockets maintnin and hold a bed, through which 
mcenlrates are drawn into the hutch. This screen, or sieve, is carried 

caat-ateel croas-bars (3) securely fa-stened to the screen. The croas- 
,re supported by four upright arms (4), two on each side. These arms 
8 are connected at the bottom to rocking-arm shafts (5), the rocking-urm 

beiug connected to levers (6), the ends of which engage a three-way 
D on the main drive shaft (S) of the jig. This main drive shaft revolves 
to 6.J revolutions per minute, and the result of this motion is a reciproca- 
novement imparted to the sieve, which can be liescribed as an upward 
orward movement and downward and backward movement. The up- 
and forward movement is prociuced bj' the rocking arms, the downward 
nent of the sieve is produced by gravity, and the "bump" or backward 
nent la produced by the radial bar (9), which is connected to the end of 
'osB-arm, as shonn m the illustration. The up and down motion is about 
L. the backward motion, or the "bump," is only sufficient to advance 
■ed properly along the screen. Both the amount of the up and down 
II and the "bump" are controlled by proper adjustment, no that thia 1 
nent can be regulated to suit different kinds of ores. The number of ' 
ocationa of the screen is 180 to 195 per minute. 

L-xandcr Veitch states ' concerning his experience with a Hancock jig: 
Capacity: The machine is treating about 350 tons of crude ore per 24 | 

imotinl of Sizing Necessary: The Hancock jig is dealing with the whole ] 

1 material formerly treated by eight Harz jigs (four sizes), except that ] 
tal over g-inch size which is removed and dealt with by one of the old I 

lualUy o} Work: Notwithstanding the great range of sizes dealt with by | 

ogle machine, the concentrates average as rich as with the Harz jigs, . 

the tailings average distinctly poorer. 

'^moer Required: While this has not been determined exactly, it is believed 

decidedly lower per ton of ore than with the Harz jigs. 

}vaiitily of Water Required per Ton of Ore: This is found to be about 

mrlh of that neceasaiy for the Harz jigs, 

i'rar and Tear of Sircnis: Thia appears, as far as can be judged, less by J 

60% than with the Harz jigs. 
"he .Simplificrition of the mill, which will result from the great reduction • 
I number of jigs, trommels, and launders, is so apparent as scarcely to ' 
comment." J 

Britannia Beach, British Columbia," the Hancock jig is treating 500 1 
if ore per 'M hours, and gives results as shown in Table 498. 

4y.'^. — RESULTS OBT.VINED WITH HANTOCK JKl \T UlilTASNI-A, 
BRITISH CIILI'MUIA, 
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The jig makes 180 strokes per minute, requires 4 horse-power and approxi- 
mately 400,000 gallons of water per 24 hours. The jig could have handled a 
greater tonnage. The first three hutch products were sent to the smelter, 
the fourth was returned to the jig part of the time and was sent to the smelter 
the rest of the time. The fifth and sixth were re-ground, while the seventh 
hutch product was shipped as fine slime concentrates and ran 2 to 3% copper. 

Very careful and thorough- tests covering a period of ten days have been 
made of the Hancock jig treating Montana sulphide copper ores.* These tests 
were made for the purpose of determining the efficiency of the jig in handling 
coarse material, the maximum tonnage that the jig can treat in 24 hours, and 
the durability of the wearing parts. The jigs were fed with a mixture of ma- 
terial through 8 millimeters on 2J millimeters and through -^-inch on 5 
millimeters. The results of this test are shown in Table 499. 



TABl.E 499. — HANCOCK JIG TEST ON MONTANA SULPHIDE COPPER ORE. 



Product. 


Rate per 


24 Hours. 


Assay Percent. 


Percent Total 


Gallons. 


Pounds. Solid. 


Copper. 


Insduble. 


Copper in Feed. 


Feed. 


268.010 


' 1.293.830 


2.91 


76.4 


msi 


Concentrates plugs i, a, and 3. . . 
MiddliniES < and 6 


234.500 
540. IKX) 
775.100 


161,500 
1.134.400 
1,295.900 


11.44 
1.77 


27.5 
83.9 


49.06 
53.22 


Total 


102.28 











Material Produced by Jig and Re-treated. 



Middlings plug 4 re'umed to jig 
for rc-treatment 




61.9 



21.62 



The T^j-inch material sent to the Hancock jig was exceptionally poor in 
free mineral, and as a result of this, while the concentrates produced from plugs 
1 and 2 were exceptionally high grade, that from plug 3 was of much poonT 
grade. This explains the high percent insoluble in the concentrates. The 
quality of plug 3 could be improved by carrying a higher bed over the thini 
compartment. The average recovery of 49.06% is good work. The middlings 
assay of 1.77% copper is exceptionally good when compared with the Evan:> 
jig middlings produced daily in the plant where the test was made. 

Maximum Tons Per 24 Hours. The average tonnage per 24 hours was 
646.9. This could not be exceeded for the reason that the rolls and elevator 
following the jig were unable to handle, on -^-inch stuff, more than 650 tons. 
The highest tonnages satisfactorily attained by the jig, namely 794 and 8S0, 
could not be maintained any considerable length of time. The recovery in 
the conc(mtrates of 45.52% of the copper, together with a middling product 
assaying 1.7% copper which was obtained with a tonnage of 794, would indi- 
cate that the jig has a capacity of more than 650 tons per 24 hours if operated 
under sufficiently favorable conditions. The w .ter required per 24 hours was 
507,100 gallons or 7S3.8 gallons of fresh water per ton of ore fed. This is 
less than \ the water required for the Evans jig. Treating material through 
8-millimeter round hole on 2^ millimeter, 443.7 tons were treated per 24 hour?, 
using 1327.5 gallons of fresh water per ton of ore and making concentrates 
assaying 12.15 % copper and middlings assaying 1.73%. 

A sizing test of the feed to the jig and of the middlings from the jig show- 
ing the distribution of the values may prove to be of interest. These are given 
in Tables 500 and 501. 
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TABLE 500. — SCREEN SIZING TEST OP FEED TO HANCOCK JIG. 



Sizes. Millimeters or Mesh. 


Percent 

of 

Total Weight. 


Percent 
Copper. 


Percent Total 
Copper. 


On 8.00 mm 


1.62 


1.50 


0.84 


Through 8.00 mm. " 6.78 '* 


13.45 


2.35 


10.89 


6.78 " " 5.66 " 


12.70 


2.80 


12.27 


5.66 " " 4.76 " 


16.76 


2.65 


15.31 


4.76 " " 4.00 " 


14.12 


2.90 


14.12 


4.00 " " 3.36 " 


8.51 


3.00 


8.81 


3.36 " " 2.83 " 


10.54 


3.30 


12.00 


2.83 " " 2.38 " 


6.76 


3.15 


7.34 


2.38 " " 2.00 " 


3.18 


3.59 


3.83 


2.00 " " 1.68 " 


5.74 


3.40 


6.73 


1.68 " " 1.41 " 


2.06 


3.35 


2.38 


1.41 " •' 1.19 " 


1.22 


3.45 


1.44 


1.19 " " 1.00 " 


0.33 


3.60 


0.42 


1.00 " " 0.841 " 


0.74 


3.85 


0.99 


0.841 " " 0.707 " 








0.707 " " 0.595 " 


0.41 


3.85 


0.54 


0.595 " ** 0.500 V 


0.17 


3.85 


0.22 


0.500 " ** 60 mesh 


0.24 
0.20 
0.20 
0.03 
0.14 
0.03 
0.64 


4.30 
4.45 
4.60 
4.50 
4.65 
5.60 
5.70 


0.35 
0.31 
0.16 
0.06 
0.22 
0.07 
1.42 


60 mesh " 80 " 


80 " " 100 " 


100 " " 120 " 


120 " " 150 " 


150 " ♦* 200 " 


200 " 


Loss 


0.31 






Total 






100.00 




100.72 







TABLE 501. — SCREEN SIZING TEST OF HANCOCK JIG MIDDLINGS. 



Sizes. Millimeters or Mesh. 


Percent 

of 

Total Weight. 


Percent 
Copper. 


Percent Total 
Copper. 


On 8.00 mm 


1.68 


2.25 


2.13 


Through 8.00 mm. " 6.78 " 


11.45 


1.45 


9.38 


6.78 " " 5.66 " 


12.30 


1.55 


10.03 


5.66 " " 4.76 " 


17.95 


1.75 


17.75 


4.76 " •* 4.00 " 


13.84 


1.70 


13.29 


4.00 " " 3.36 " 


7.79 


1.75 


7.70 


3.36 " " 2.83 " 


10.55 


1.60 


9.53 


2.83 " " 2.38 " 


7.24 


1.90 


7.78 


2.38 " " 2.00 " 


2.71 


1.80 


2.75 


2.00 " " 1.68 " 


6.11 


1.75 


6.05 


1.68 " " 1.41 " 


2.37 


1.85 


2.48 


1.41 " " 1.19 " 


2.09 


1.75 


2.06 


1.19 •• •• 1.00 " 


0.14 


1.80 


0.14 


1.00 " " 0.841 •* 


0.67 


1.60 


0.60 


0.841 " " 0.707 " 


0.07 


1.75 


0.06 


0.707 " " 0.595 " 


0.51 


1.65 


0.47 


0.595 " " 0.500 " 


0.21 


1.75 


0.21 


" 0.500 " " 60 mesh 


0.25 
0.28 
0.11 
0.07 
0.05 
0.16 
0.46 
0.94 


2.15 
2.35 
2.50 
2.80 
4.20 
4.00 
5.80 


0.32 
0.36 
0.17 
0.10 
0.10 
0.38 
1.52 


60 mesh " 80 *' 


80 " *' 100 " 


100 " " 120 '* 


120 " " 150 " 


150 " " 200 •* 


200 " 


Loss 


Total 






100.00 




95.34 







The wearing parts all stood up well under the tonnages treated. At the 
fid of the test, which lasted ten days actual running time, the movable tip 
n the rocking lever was worn about half-way through. The wearing pieces 
n the cam were, however, in excellent condition. The worst defect noted 
'as the wearing away of the wooden partitions forming the pockets on the 
:reen frame. 
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FiXED-SiEVB Jigs. 
S 1185. The New Centuhv Jig.*— (See Fig. 721.) The essentially im- 
portant features of this jig are: 1, a diffcnmtial motion imparted to the plunger 
giving it a qu!rk down stroke, an instant at rest, and a slow return; and 2, & 
flap-valve plunger which fits tight on its down stroke and loosely on the retura 
stroke. The plunger (1) instead of fitting its compartment has a one-inch 
water way on all of its four sides. Along its edges, which are beveled, rubber 
belting (2) is sceured, which acts as flap valves and which fits tightly when the 
plunger makes its down stroke. At each corner of the plunger is an adjustable 
guide (3) which works in an angle iron in the comer of the compartment. 
Motion is imparted to the plunger by means of a cam (4) which works on a 




21. 



- NEW CENTURY JIG. 



roller {n) carried in the elbow of a yoke (0) which is bolted to the plungxr. 
A coiled spring (7) of acijiistiible pn'ssiire bearing on top of the yoke scn'C:- m 
forco the plunger <l(iwn when the cam runs off the roller. At the end of this 
quick downward t^troke the plunger is stopped by the nut (8) at the top emi of 
the guide roil upon which the spring is coiled, coming in contact with a rubbrr 
buffer (il) on top of the upper fi'ame. The motion of the plunger is not stoppi^ 
bv the cam. A.s the cam revolves again it lifts the plunger slowly until the 
highest p()int is n'ached, wlieii this {'vcle is repeated. The cam makes I'i" 
revolutions per minute. 

.The hutch product of this machine i.s removed in the usual manner by a 
tap (10) at the lowest point. A multiple valve is utilited to draw midJlings 



I the last of aevenil compartments for si: 
' I Figs. 122a, b, and c. 




no. 722«. — NKW CKNTURV MJDDLlN-dS 



D1SCH.\RGB. 



THROCOH CF.N'TERS. 



tcfcrring to the cross-section, it will be seen that a shield (11) which ex- j 

s downward into the midtliings seivee to make a passageway upward and 

'ard for that product. Its paasa^ out- 

l is regulated by the valve (12) which in 

:ross-«fCtion shows as a circle, and which 

ere represented closed. The valve con- fig. 722c. — middi.ixus 
of a plug with six or more notches in dr.^w valvk. 

hich can be rotated about its axis by a 

handle. If the valve as shown in 
the crops-sef tion were rotated 90° 
this would afford a passage out- 
ward for the middlings. _ For 
sizes of grain larger than \ inch, J 
the middlings arc disch&rgeafl 
from the last compartment bM 
the jig discharge shown in FigB.J 
723«. b, and c. Two shields (II^tI 




723a. — NKW CICNTURY DftrBLK 
<BAW FOR COARSC MIDDU.VCS. PLAN 
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dip into the nuddtiDgs and make a passageway outward. A gate (14), trliick ' 

in the cross-section is represi-nted closed, regulates this operatioD. 

This jig has given 3atis&^ 
tion " in the treatment of mt 
ores in Austinville, Mrgioia, 
where it is thought that the 
differential motion of the jig is 
of less imponance, howevff, 
than the form of the. plunger, '. 
which is highly recommended 
as doing good work and ke^ 
ing the screen bed clean. 

i IISO. HotwE Jig.— 'flie 
Hodge jig has replaced theCo^ I 
lorn jig in all the Late Supe- | 
rior mills except the Calumet I 
and Hecla. It is manufactuitd ) 
by the Portage Lake Foundi}', 
Hancock. Michigan. A cut of 
this jig is shown in Fig. 72i 
This jig has a differentia! nu- ■ 
tion, a deseriptioD of which I 

wlUbe found in (1196. 

§ 11S7. The Fried. Kripp Gri'soxwerk' aiakes a jig of the Han type. 

(See Fig. 7'2o.) The hutches are of wood, forged iron or cast iron. 




- UODtiE JK-. 




rw.. ,2,'. — KKt rr jig. hakz type, 
t*»'lf-ii};htoniiii: ri>ian- valws art- e:::nloyt>; lor discharging the hutch products. 
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lie va!vp3 consist of two plates provided with pentagonal openings, 
g ou the other, thus regulating the amount of diseharge. The pentagonal 
lape of opening ia adopted becaUHe even in the case of a smalJ sectional area 
opening, comparatively largo grains may pass through, whereas in the ease of 
rounil opening, an elliptical sectional area would form, allowing the passage of 
lly sniiul grains but much water. For a continuous discharge the rotating 
hte is placed on the inside of the valve and the outer plate carries a gooseneck. 

The side discharge is so arranges! that a movable gate and an adjustable 
im are provided for the concentrates. 

The rcnier diachargo is practically the same aa that described in Ore 
Teasing, Vol. I.. S 37fi, but the closure of the discharge pipe is woithy of 
)te. At the end of the pipe there is a chute which is capable of being rotated, 
iU8 regulating the quantity of material and water discharged. The discharge 
pe is rotatably connected to a rising pipe outside the hutch, The discharged 
aterial and especially the quantity of the outHowing wator are regulated by 
corresponding adjustment of this pipe. 

Besides the common eccentric motion these machines can be equipped with a 
»Kle-lever movement. This arrangement gives a downward motion which is very 
^id on the start and gradually diminishing, while the up stroke is the reverse. 

i 1I.S8. Classifier Jios. — Jigs intended to affect a preliminary separation of 
te slimes from the coarser particles of ore have been introduced m a number of 
ills. These devices are known as " slime classifiers " or classifier jigs. They arc 
>t strictly speaking classifiers, but jigs with a slime-separating device added. 
le same sense a Wilfley tabl6 might be spoken of as a slime daasifier for the rei 
lat it separates slime from sand. The machine of this type which has thus 
«nd the most extended application in the mills is the Woodbur)* slime classif 
nco the slime classifier differs only in minor details from the Woodbury jig, it 
jen thought best to take up the entire Woodbury system under a single heading. 

{ 1189. The Woodbury Jig. — The Woodbury all-iron slime classifier and ji^ 
re manufactured by the National Ore Concentration Company '" and comprise m 
■dinary mill phrase a three-compartment jig, the compartments of which Wood- 
iry names as follows: a jig classifier, a clean-up jig, and a middlings jig. 

The Woodbury Slime Classifier, as has already been said, is primarily a jig 
ith plunger compartment at the head end. A device for separating slimes 
om the sands is fastened to the tail of the jig. The feed comes on to the classi- 
;r over the plunger compartment unclassified, with slimes included, and is 
ibjected to a jiggmg action, causing stratification, heavy mineral to the bot- 
im, then middlings, sands, and slimeg. The pressure of hutch water upwards 
irough the screen holds the light particles or slime in suspension. A large 
rass shield (1) (Figs. 726a and b) e.xtends down into the bed of sand, which 
ala it against the entrance of slime, the slime being warded off and pass- 
g around the shield over the tail of the jig and away for further treatment. 
be sands pass under the slime shield and discharge through a gate (2) at a 
wer level than the slimes. This gate is regulated to suit quantity and size 

matenal discharged. This discharge ordinarily is a middlings product 
hich goes to subseijuent jigs for further treatment. Fine material is jigged 
trough the screen into the hutch and discharges through plugs. A brass 
DQceotrHte cup (3) inside the slime shield extends down and into the bed of 
kineral, which seals it against the entrance of sands, the mineral passing under 
le shield and out through a discharge away from the machine. The hutch 
built entirely of cai^t iron except where there are acid waters, when a wooden 
atch i» provi<Ied. A quick and slow-motion device, consisting of a varial " 
auk connection between driving pulley and eccentric shaft, gives to the pluni 
quick downward and slow u]iward motion. Eccentrics are of the doul 
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design with eccentricity of to 3 inches and are arranged for ready adjust- 
ment. 

The advantages of the Woodbury slime classifier or first compartment of 
the Woodbury system are as follows: The uniting of classifying and jigging 
operations into one and the consequent saving of floor space; diminishing the 
dilution of slimes as a help to slime treatment; the saving of water and power; 
the doing away of settling-tank systems; the increased capacity, this jig having 
six times the capacity of the old CoUom and Evans jigs. 

Clean-up Jig. In the Woodbury system of concentration * the pulp from 
the first jig, or classifier, passes into the clean-up jig flowing over the plunger 
compartment. (See Fig. 726). The clean-up jig has a differential motion 
imparted to the plunger, whereby the plunger makes a quick downward stroke 
and returns slowly. The clean-up jig discharges concentrates from the sieve 
by means of ovoid brass shields C, which are located near the tail end of the 
jig, and placed where they draw on the bed of concentrates equally from both 
sides. The shields extend into the bed of concentrates which seals them against 
the entrance of low-grade material. The concentrates are discharged from 
the center of these shields by adjustable brass discharges through the pipe P 
out of the machine. The adjustment is made by varying the height of the 
end of the discharge pipe, which controls also the depth of concentrates on 
the screen, and consequently regulates the quality of the discharged product 
which goes through the bed of concentrates and the sieve and is dra^Ti off 
below. The middlings are drawn off through the hydraulic middlings dis- 
charge. An angle from shield S is fastened across the tail end of the jig, extend- 
ing down into the middlings product which seals it against the entrance of 
tailings. The pipe A permits the sand under the shield to take on the jigging 
motion. From under this shield, a number of openings, placed at intervals 
of six or seven inches, lead into the closed compartment M. 

The middlings discharge from under the shield through openings into the closed 
compartment and discharge through plugs in the bottom. A fresh-water supply 
pipe W in this compartment regulates the quality of middlings which can pass 
under the shield and so be able to get into the re-grinding plant. The tailings pass 
over the tail of the jig into the compartment 0. The ore enters the next jig 
through openings at the bottom of this compartment, and the excess of water 
which comes to this compartment from the clean-up jig flows over the top into 
the trough marked water lesseners and is directed into the hutch of the next jig. 

Middlings Jig. In this next jig, called the middlings jig, the same products are 
made in the same way as in the clean-up jig, except that the tailings arc dis- 
carded. This jig is like the clean-up jig except that it has a simple eccentric with- 
out differential motion. The dimensions of the parts are given in the drawing. 

In this system of concentration, hydraulic classifiers are eliminated, while the 
slimes are nevertheless separated, and sent to the slime tables w4th little dilution. 
Also a true middlings product of included grains is made by the hydraulic mid- 
dlings discharge on each jig. The feed to the jig classifier is under | inch to and 
including slimes. Under certain circumstances more than two jigs follow the 
jig classifier. If the tailings values of the middlings jig warrant it, the tailings 
are run upon another similar jig and re-treated in the same manner. 

At Mill 177^ two sets of these jigs, of five sieves each, handle all the ton- 
nage from one stamp on the conglomerate; and three such series are used on 
the amygdaloid. The conglomerate stamping rate averages 325 tons per 24 
hours, all of which goes to the jig classifiers where about 45% is separated as 
slimes. The first two of the five compartments yield copper, and the succeed- 
ing three, discharge middlings for re-crushing in the Chili mill. On the amyg- 
daloid the stamping rate is 600 tons, all of which goes to the jig classifiers 
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where some 40% is separated out as slime. This gives a maximum capacity of 
the 24 by 36-inch jig as 120 tons per 24 hours. On coarser material, where the 
tailings of the jig are to be re-crushed, these capacities can be greatly exceeded. 

For coarse jigging the Woodbury **Bull Jig" has been introduced to cover 
the field of and replace the *' Bull Harz Jig.*' It is built of wood or iron on the 
Woodbury principle and has large capacity. It can be used on unsized material 
from f inch up. It can be equipped with a classifying device for separating 
wood chips or pulp. 

At Mill 162* a test has been made treating the crushed product from Hunting- 
ton mills by the Woodbury system. The character of the material fed is shown 
in Table 502. 



TABLE 502. — SCREEN SIZING TEST ON FEED TO WOODBURY SLIME CLASSIFIER. 

MILL 162. 



Size. 


Percent of 


Assav. 
Percent Copper. 


Percent of 


Size. 


Total Copper. 




On 2.00 mm 


0.2 


1.35 


0.14 


Through 2.00 mm. 


1.68 •• 


3.1 


0.65 


1.43 


1.68 " 


1.41 " 


6.3 


0.65 


2.93 


1.41 •* 


1.19 " 


8.9 


0.65 


4.14 


1.19 •• 


1.0 " 


3.7 


0.65 


1.71 


1.0 


0.841 " 


14.8 


0.75 


7.93 


0.841 " 


0.707 " 


10.1 


0.90 


6.50 


0.707 •• 


" 0.595 " 


4.8 


1.10 


3.79 


0.595 •' 


0.500 " 


8.3 


1.20 


7.14 


0.500 •♦ 
60 mesh 
80 " 
100 " 
120 " 
150 '* 
200 *• 
I/)SA 


•* 60 mesh 


13.9 
10.4 
4.7 
0.6 
2.9 
0.8 
6.1 
0.4 


1.70 
2.20 
2.75 
2.90 
3.50 
3.75 
3.60- 


16.86 
16.36 
9.21 
1.21 
7.28 
2.14 
15.71 


" 80 '• 


•• 100 " 


" 120 " 


" 150 •* 


"200 " 






Total 






100.00 




104.48 







The classifier jig yielded slimes, 87% of which was finer than 100 mesh, 
middlings to be re-ground and fed to the clean-up jig. The clean-up jig made 
hydraulic middlings running 1% copper, and hutch middlings running 2.7% 
copper. The tailings obtained in this test ran 0.84% copper distributed as 
shown in Table 503. 

TABLE 503. — SCREEN SIZING TEST OF WOODBURY JIG TAILINGS. MILL 162. 



Size. 


Percent. 


Percent 
Copper. 


Percent of 
Total Copper. 


On 2.00 mm 

Through 2.00 mm. " 1.68 * 

1.68 " •* 1.41 " 

1.41 " " 1.19 " 

1.19 •♦ •• 1.00 " 

1.00 •* " 0.841 " 

0.841 " " 0.707 " 

0.707 •• •' 0.595 " 

0.595 •• " 0.500 " 

" OJWO •* " 60 mesh 


0.2 
3.3 
6.9 

10.0 
4.7 

16.9 

11.0 
4.8 
9.3 

15.1 
9.6 
4.7 
1.1 
1.2 
0.2 
0.6 
0.4 


0.60 
0.45 
0.40 
0.40 
0.40 
0.40 
0.50 
0.55 
0.60 
0.87 
1.30 
2.05 
3.40 
5.40 
7.95 
10.20 


0.12 
1.79 
3.33 
4.75 
2.26 
8.10 
6.55 
3.09 
6.66 
15.60 
14.89 
11.55 
4.40 
7.76 
1.90 
7.25 


" 60 mesh " 80 '* 


80 " " 100 •' 


100 ** •* 120 " 


120 *■ " 150 " 


150 •• " 200 •* 


200 " 


Lo« 








100.0 




100.02 
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TABLE 504. — WOODBURY CLASSIFIERS AND JIGS. MILL 162. 



Classifier No. 1 using slime shield 

" 2 but operat- 
ing as a jig 

Jig No. 1 

•* •' 2 

" " 3 



Screens. 



Length 
Inches. 



36 

36 
24> 
24» 
24 



Width 
Inches. 



22 

22 

48 
48 
48 



Area Square 
Inches. 



792 

792 
1152 
1152 
1152 



Mesh. 



4 

6 
10 
12 



Stroke 
Inches. 



Speed Revo- 
lutions per 
Minute. 



II 



195 

195 
205 
205 
205 



* Size of screen is 30 inches by 48 inches, but in order to obtain better ratio between screen and plunger area, 6 inches 
is blinded at head end. 

TABLE 505. COMPARISON OF EVANS WITH WOODBURY SYSTEM OF CONCEX- 

CENTRATION. MILL 162. 



Machines. 



Total scfccn area jigs and classifier jig 

Screen area retired by Woodbury system 

Ratio Woodbury to E>'ans sieve area 

Trommel screen area 

" " '* retired by Woodbury system 



Evans. 



W'oodburv. 



1 8mm. Trommel. 
1 5mm. 
1 2Jmm. 
1 Classifier. 
1 Settling Box. 
4 8ram. Jigs. 
4 5mm. " 
4 Fine Jigs. 



18,252 



24,432 



1 8mm. Trommel. 

1 Clas»fier. 

1 " used as 

a jig. 
3 jigs with Hydrau- 
lic Classifiers on 

each. 



5.040 
13.210 
1:3.62 

8.144 
16.288 



TABLE 506. SUMMARY AND AVERAGES OF TEN TESTS ON WOODBURY SY.STEM AT 

MILL 162. 



Num- 
ber 
of 

Sam- 
ple. 



Total. 



Gallons. 



Num- 
ber 
of 

Tests. 



Pounds. 
Solid. 



Rate 

fi?r24 
ours 
Pounds. 
Solid. 



Percent 
of Total 
Weight 
of Feed. 



Percent 
of Feed 
to Indi- 
vidual 
Ma- 
chine. 



Percent 
of Total 
Weight 
of Con- 
cen- 
trates. 



Assay. 



Per 
cent 
Cop- 
per. 



Per 
cent 
Insol- 
uble. 



Prnen: 
of Total 
Copper 
in Feed 



Woodbury Classifier. 



Feed 

Cup concentrates 

Middlings 

Slimes 

Slimy Water .... 
Hutch product . . 
Total 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1,446,609 
514.152 
526,792 

1,712.165 
627,493 
606.950 

3,987,552 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



4,871,100 

32,448 

2,477,600 

871,690 

13,550 

1,516,200 

4,911.488 



442,827 
2,950 

225.236 

79,245 

1,232 

137.836 

446,499 








3.01 


73.2 


0.67 
50.86 
17.90 

0.28 

31.13 

100.84 




4.52 


12.00 
1.58 
3.52 
4.32 
5.11 


26.1 
84.1 

7S.7 










74.7 






57.0 









2 t'tr* 

26.74 

20.92 

0.40 

52.^3 

103 "0 



Wotxibury Jig. 



Feed • 

Cup concentrates . . 
Hutch concentrates . 
Middlings, hydraulic 

Tailings 

Middlings, hutch . . . 
Total 



5&6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 



1,234.443 


10 


86.307 


10 


416,122 


10 


436.388 


10 


946,987 


10 


161.560 


10 


2,047.364 


10 



1.529.750 


139.068 
9.690 


31.41 
2.19 






5.10 
12.9 


57.1 
15.8 


106.580 


6.97 


14.86 


578.320 


52.574 


11.87 


37.80 


80.62 


8.98 


15.4 


555.640 


50,513 


11.41 


36.32 




1.74 


84.6 


233,910 


21.264 


4.80 


15.29 




0.76 


90.9 


134,850 


12.259 


2.77 


8.82 




2.68 


81.2 


l.(K)9.305 


146,300 


33.04 


105.20 


ido.ob 













53.33 

9.3S 

3543 

f'.t'l 

1.22 

2.40 

5o.lO 



Wilflev Table. 



Feed 

Concentrates 
Tailings . . . . 
Ht4.d water 
Total 



11 
12 
13 
14 



161,560 


10 


23.211 


10 


43.507 


10 


185,329 


10 


252,047 


10 



134.850 

29,920 

104,793 

2,792 

137,505 



12,259 

2.720 

9,527 

254 

12,501 



2.77 
0.61 
2.15 
0.06 
2.82 



22.19 

77.71 

2.07 

101.97 



2.68 
9.41 
OM 
2.25 



81.2 
45.3 
92.4 
84.6 



2.46 
1.92 
0.45 
0.04 
2.41 



JIGS. 
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TABLE 506. — (Continued). 



Num- 
ber 
of 

Sam- 
ple. 



Total. 



Gallons. 



Num- 
ber 
of 

Tests. 



Pounds. 
Solid. 



Rate 

Sr 24 
ours 
Pounds. 
SoUd. 



Percent 

of Total 

Weight 

of Feed. 



Percent 
of Feed 
to Indi- 
vidual 

Ma 
chine. 



Percent 
of Total 
Weight 
ot Con- 
cen- 
trates. 



Assay. 



Per- 
cent 
Cop- 
per. 



Per- 
cent 
Insol- 
uble. 



Percent 
of Total 

Copper 
in Feed. 



Evans Jig. 



lA 

4A 

4B 

IDA 



1,474.298 
939.979 

1,076.922 
958,592 



10 
9 
9 

10 



4,171.200 
305.500 
426,300 
164,810 



379.200 
33.444 
47,317 
14,983 



8.66 

12.09 

3.95 



3.29 
3.25 
3.32 
0.69 



72.8 
81.6 
79.0 
92.7 



8.47 

12.06 

0.83 



507. — COMPARISON OF WOODBURY WITH EVANS SLIMES. MILL 162. 





Gallons 
per 24 
Hours. 


Solid. 


Copper. 


Average Assay. 




Pounds 
per 24 
Hours. 


Percent 

of Total 

Feed. 


Percent 
of Total 
Weight 

Slimes. 


Pounds 
per 24 
Hours. 


Percent 

Copper 

in Total 

Feed. 


Percent 
Copper 
in Total 
Weight 
of Slimes. 


Per- 
cent 
Cop- 
per. 


Per- 
cent 
In.sol- 
uble. 


Grams 

(SS- 
lon. 


cr No. 1 

lassifier No. 2 . . 

jry slimes 

ik 


171.216 

62.749 

233,965 

104,442 

119,658 


79.245 
1,232 
80.477 
33,444 
47,367 
80.811 


17.90 
0.28 

HAS 
8.66 

12.09 

20.75 


98.47 
1.53 

100.00 
41.75 
58.25 

100.00 


2,786 
53 
2,839 
1,103 
1.571 
2.674 


20.92 
0.40 

21.32 
8.47 

12.06 

20.53 


98.13 
1.87 

100.00 
58.75 
41.25 

100.00 


3.52 
4.32 
3.53 
3.25 
3.32 
3.29 


78.7 
74.7 
78.6 
81.6 
79.0 
80.1 


231 

10 

172 

147 




180 


limes 


224,100 


166 



ler test made at the same place will serve as a comparison between 

(lone by the Woodbun- system and that done by the Evans system. 

4 gives details of screen, stroke, and speed of the Woodbury classifiers 
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FIG. 727. — FLOW SHEET OF EVANS JIGS. MILL 162. 



Table 505 shows the equipment required for each system, and Table 
^ a summary and average of ten tests on the Woodbury system. Figs. 
728 show the general arrangement of the two systems at the time of 
the numerals indicating the sample numbers found in the first column 
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of Table 506. A comparison between the slime product from the Woodbury 
system and that from the Evans system is given m Table 507. 

§ 1190. Mr. G. Caetani* has furnished the data contained in Tables 508 
and 509 showing the work done by a classifier jig of his design at Mill 120. 
Table 508 gives the summaiy of a number of tests and Table 509 furnishes a 
sizing test of the tailings from the classifier jig. 
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FIG. 728. — FLOW SHEET OF WOODBURY CLASSIFIERS AND 

JIGS. MILL 162. 

TABLE 508. EFFICIENCY OF CLASSIFYING JIG. SUMMARY. 



Tonruige & Assays. 


Average of Six 1 ests in 

which ^^iddlings Amounted 

to 25 Percent of Feed. 


Average of Nine Tests in 

which ^liddlings Amounted 

to 40 Percent of Feed. 


Total Average of Tests. 




Tons. 


I-ead 
Percent. 


Ounces 

per Ton 

Silver. 


Tons. 


Lead 
Percent. 


Ounces 

per Ton 

Slver. 


Tons. 


Lead 
Percent. 


()unce* 
per Too 


Total tons treated 


323.7 






492.6 

64.7 

2.77 

0.27 

7.91 

12.20 

9.84 

22.31 

15.05 






816.3 






Feed to jig per 24 hours 

Slime separated per 24 hours . . . . 
Coarse conccn. per 24 hours . . . . 

Hutch 

Co;irse middlings per 24 hours . . . 

Hutch ... 

Total " " " " ... 
Tailings 


53.9 
2.03 
4.91 
7.30 
8.42 
5 03 
13.45 
20 30 


15.89 

19.74 

47.05 

43.05 

9.23 

10.82 

9.87 

3.08 


0.39 

10.21 

17.07 

17.83 

3.75 

4.00 

4.09 

1.48 


16.76 

21.15 

42.00 

51.2 

7.81 

10.00 

8.99 

2.06 


6.79 

10.12 

15.78 

21.05 

3.35 

4.16 

3.92 

1.05 


54.4 

2.47 

6.73 

7.66 

10.30 

7.43 

18.76 

19.90 




16.39 

20.71 

43.95 

4.S.30 

8.44 

10.28 

9.24 

2.60 


6.23 
10.17 
16.43 

' 3.53 
U\ 

! 397 
lis 


Total 


53.99 






54.91 






54.52 




















TAHLE 509. 


— SIZING TEST 
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D FEED FROM CLA.SSIFIER JIG. 
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S 1191. Richards' Pulsator Jig. — Tables 310 and 311 on pages 628 and 
,629 of Vol. I. ahow very conclusively that, when treating fairly closely sized 
'products, the removal of the suction of the plunger jig results in an enormous 
imerease in the speed of jigging. Suction is of great value when a hutch prod- 
[uct is desired as in the case of jigging an unsized product. It is a drag, how- 
Wer, in that it cuts down the capacity of the jig enormously. It has been 
[by working along this line that the pulsator jig has been evolved and put in 
jBhape for practical operation. The pulsator jig is, in a sense, derived from 
Ihe pulsator classifier as described in g 1131 of this volume. It is not claimed 
jthat this machine does away with the Harz jig. When, however, it is possible 
ito treat sized products, the pulsator jig with four pockets, each 4 inches square, 
liscapableof doing the work of three double four-compartment Harz jigs occupy- 
;ing nearly 70 times the floor space, using 5 times the water and 5 times the 
) power required for the pulsator. One square inch of screen area is moreover 
I capable of doing the work of 200 square inches in the case of the Harz jig. 

It is not claimed for the Richards pulsator jig that it can do cleaner work 
than the ordinary jig, but it is claimed that it will use much less water and occupy 
I a marvelously small space coni|]ared to its capacity. There is a little crutn- 
bhng of ore which goes into the tailings, but when the tailings are to be re-ground 
this may all be recovered. The tailings may, in any case, be screened and this 
eaved. In other jigs the particles remain such a. long time in the jig before they 
are finally discharged as concentrates that their comers and edges are rubbed 
off to a considerable extent, forming a large amount of fine material that is likely 
to be lost in the tailings. An illustration of this and a fact well known among 
jig men is that the material forming the bed of other jigs is worn round and 
nnooth. 

The sizes, capacities, etc., of the pulsator jig will be found in Table 510. 
The letters J, K. L, N, etc., in the table refer to similarly marked dimensions 
"lown in Figs, 729o, b, and c. 
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Table 510. — RICHARDS' PLLSATOR jig. sizes, capacities, and DIMENalONS- 

SEE FIGS. 729a, b, c. 
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K 


8 

1 
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» 


Q 


« 


" 


X 


Y 


Z 


iSGl 


ij 


I 




13 

120 
S» 

400 
MO 


i 

70 

,S 

200 
300 


H 


11 


i 


10 

1 




1 

25 

1 


1 

112 


34 

42 
4S 

48 


i 

S4 


22 
2» 

1 


2 

3 





Figs. 729a, &, and c show tbe jig in elevation, plan, and section. H repre- 
sents the huteh which is of the familiar form, with diving board A. The screen 
is located at S, as in the Harz jig. The compartments C^, C,. C,, C^ arc located 
above the screen and communicate with corresponding pockets P,, /*,, /*,, and 
P,. The dividing plate between P and C reaches nearly to the screen and acts 
&3 a seal or gate for the concentrates which rise in the pockets P and discharge 
through adjustable gates D into and thence out to suitable launders. 

In place of the usual plungers and eccentrics, there ia connected at the 
top of the hutch a manifold M, by which water supplied through the valve V 
is distributed to each of the four compartments of the jig through four plug cocks 
connected to the branch flanges of the manifold. The water from the main 
supply pipe, which should be under a head of 30 feet or more, paasea through 
the gate valve V to the manifold M under control of the revolving pulsator 
valve B. The valve B corresponds in function to the plungers in the ordinary 
jigi ytst in its action is radically' diiTerent, in that it gives pulsations of an 
entirely different character and m one direction only. 

The screen S is made up of two layers of brass woven-wire cloth, the lower one 
being 4 mesh and the upper one 20 me.sh. In consequence of the fine screen used 
in this jig practically no hutch product is made, all the concentrates being dis- 
charged in the pockets P,, P,, P„ P^ and out throujch D and as explained below. 

g 1192. Operation. — The material fed to the jig enters through the hopper 
or trough F over the division plates between the compartments C\. Cj, C'„ C„ 
and out at the tailings gate T. In pa-ssing through from F to T, as above 
described, the particles are subjected to the jigging action of the upward pul- 
sating current of water through the screen S, with the result that the heavy 
mineral particles settle in the compartments C, to C, and the lighter gangue is 
carried over and out at the tailings gate T. The heavy particles settle in C, 
to C\ in the ratio of their specific gravity, that is, the heaviest mineral will be 
found in C, and the lightest mineral in C\. The discharge of concentrates or 
heavy mineral is effected by extending the screen, and consequently the jigging 
action, across under the pockets P (see sectional view). All the particles of 
both niinera] and gangue in C are kept in agitation, the mineral being at the 
bottom and the gangue on top. The mineral at the bottom flows under the 
division between C and P into P, by reason of the pressure due to the height of 
the column of material in C. Eventually the height of the material in P would 
become almost as great as C, but for the gate at D, which allows the mineral 
from P to discharge. By adjusting the height of the gate D, the concen- 
trat"?s from P are discharged as fast as they accumulate in the bottom of C, 
the flow from C to P being maintained by the difference in head in C and P. 
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This very simple method of discharging the concentrates explains also why 
it is possible with the pulsator jig to feed lean or rich ore, or to stop the feed 
altogether and then start again without readjustment of the machine. 

The bed of material — which in C may be as deep as 10 inches — will cease 
discharging concentrates or mineral as soon as the level of the material in C 
drops to the level of the gate D, If gangue only is fed to the jig, then it passes 
over the bed and out at the tailings gate. If mineral and gangue are fed to 
the machine, the mineral accumulates in C and disturbs the balance between 
C and P until a sufficient amount of mineral is discharged at D to compensate 
for that which came into C The gangue that came in with the feed is carried 
over and out the tailings gate. 

§ 1193. Size of Feed, — In general the feed to the pulsator jig should be 
screen sized to the same ratio of maximum and minimum particles as for jigs 
of the Harz type. At the present time the smallest size material treated is 1 
millimeter, and this is being done in a 4-inch four-compartment jig having a 
capacity of 90 tons per 24 hours. The maximum size as yet treated is 12 miUi- 
meters. It seems highly possible that 1-inch material may be treated success- 
fully in the larger-sized jigs, i.e., 9 and 14 inch. 

§ 1194. Depth of Bed, — The depth of the bed carried on the ordinary' Harz 
jig will probably average from 4 to 5 inches. The bed carried on the pulsator 
jig will average 8 to 12 inches. This feature of being able to carry such a deep 
bed makes the performance of the machine less subject to fluctuation, with 
the result that having once been adjusted for a certain class of ore, this adjust- 
ment may remain unchanged while the ore fed to the jig may be lean or rich, 
or, in fact, may cease altogether, and yet the jig will operate perfectly under 
all these widely varying conditions. In fact, with some of the first jigs made 
it was possible to leave the jigs in operation for weeks at a time without chang- 
ing a single adjustment. The ordinar}^ jig has such a thin bed that the con- 
centrates discharge is decidedly non-regulative and very sensitive to any change 
in the richness or the quantity of the feed. 

§ 1195. Tests on Pulsator Jig. — The author had hoped to be able to give, 
at this point, a complete mill test showing the work that is being done by the 
machine in the mills. The only complete test that has been made under mill 
conditions was made with the pulsator jig treating the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
discharges of the pulsator classifier. This procedure has been condemned 
by the author, whose contention is that the machine is only suited to the treat- 
ment of sized products. In justice to the machine, therefore, these figures 
must be omitted. When treating sized products the pulsator jig at Mill 162 
has received feed carrying 2.3% copper delivering four concentrate discharge 
products assaying 11.45, 17.4, 15.0, and 12.4% copper respectively. The tailings 
wore re-ground for further treatment. The author has conducted a test upon 
the single-pocket pulsator jig in the laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technolog}'. This test w^as made upon a Missouri lead ore with limestone 
gangue. The material treat(»d was carefully sized through 4 millimeters on 
2 millimeters. The results obtained in this test are given in Table 511. 

TABLE 511. — PULSATOn JIG TEST ON MISSOURI LEAD ORE. 



Product . 


Weight. 
Kilograms. 

27 02 

352 

23 50 

27.02 


Percent. 
Lead.* 


Weight. 

Lead. 

Kilograms. 


Percent. 
Total 
Lead. 


Feed 


11.92 

7(5.12 

2.30 


3.220 
2 679 
0.541 
3.220 


100.00 
83.19 
16.81 

100.00 


Concentrates 

railings 


Totals 







* All lead assays by permanganate method. 
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The first crude machine was installed in February, 1908, and in the short 
) that has elapsed since then the machine has been undergoing constant 
'lopment. It is at present in successful operation in Mill 162 and in a 
ibcr of other important mills. Complete data with regard to actual testa 
iiesc mills are not, however, at present available. 





730o. — SIDE ELEVATION. QUICK FIG. 730t 

iBTURN MOTION MECHANISM. 

i 1196. Differential-Motion Variable-Crank Mechanism.*— This mo- 
is employed on the Woodburj- slime classifier and clean-up jigs as well as 

1 the Hodge jig used in the Lake Superior mills. Referring to Figs. 730o 
6 we have the shaft (1) supported by and running in the box (2). The 

■r part of the box is extended laterally, forming an eccentric disc on which 

pulleys (3) and (4) are free to revolve. An oil hole (5) permits of easy 




Fio. 731. — diagrammatic representation 

OF ACTION OF DIFFERENTIAl^MOTION VA- 
RIABLE-CRANK MECHANISM. 

ication and the pulley (4) is provided with a bronze bushing (6). The 
ing pulley (4) has a crank pin (7) by means of which a differential motion 
ven the shaft (1) through the sliding block (8) and arm (9) keyed securely 
he shaft (1). The action of this mechanism may be more readily under- 
d if we look at the diagram in Fig. 731. In this diagram P represents 
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the driving pulley, s, the shaft (1) of Figs. 730a and 6 and c,c,,(^, etc., different I 
positions of the crank pin as the driving pulley revolves. Now let us suppose I 
the pulley P to be revolving at a uniform speed. It is evident from the diagram I 
that the pulley in revolving from 1 to 7 or A of one revolution, will have I 
caused the shaft s to have revolved one-half a revolution, the other half revolu- | 
tion being caused by the revolution of the driving pulley from 7 to 16 and to I 
again. This gives to the shaft s an accelerated and retarded motion which is 
in turn conveyed to the jig plungers by means of plain eccentrics. 

g 1197, Jig Discharges. — At the Mill 137", the discharge of the concen- 
trated material from the jigs is made by pipe discharge for the coarser grains, 
and in the case of the finer grains partly through a pipe discharge and partly as 
hutch product. The pipe used for the discharge varies in diameter from 13 to SI j 
millimeters, according to the classes treated. As shown in Fig. 732, it is placed, 




FIG. 732. 



OXTEPONI JIG DISCHARGE. 



slightly inclined toward the outside, and transversely to the screen, at about 
half the height of the layer of grains. On the bottom of the pipe, over the 
middle of the screen, a hole ia bonnl, through which the grains with the water 
rise through the pipe and flow away. The discharge is made at intenaL'i. 
especially in the case of the small sizes, and is plugged when tailings are found 
mixed with the concentrates. 

The jigs treating grains hunger than 10 millimeters have two pipe dischai^. 
one for (^jich compartment, imd the divLsion between the compartment is raised 
only as high as the pipe, to allow free movement to the upper layer. The first 
pipe dischai'g(!s principally a mixture of galena, barite, and cerrusite, while ibe 
second discharges smilhsonite and calamine. These products fall direftly 
upon screens where they are sorted giving finished products. 

g 1 19S. Jig Beds. — The Canton Malleable Iron Company of Canton, Oliio. 
makes iron balls for jig beds. Mill 1S3 uses about 800 pounds of half-inch casl- 
ii'oii balls per month on Harz jigs. They tried 1-inch balls, then {-inch, ami 
finally adopted the ^-inch size as it gave better concentration than the laigei 
sizes. 
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§ 1 199. PuNCHiNGS from boiler plates and screen plates have been tried for 
use at Mill 127 as jig beds on Hancock jigs and have proved a success. These 
punchings can be obtained of the screen makers in a great variety of sizes, thus 
enabling the jig man to grade the size of the bed very closely to suit the needs 
of the jig. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LAWS OF JIGGING. 

§ 1200. Hindered Settling. — The general principles governing hindered 
settling have been discussed in Vol. I., pages 610 to 627, also in Chapter 
XXXIII of this volume. There remains, however, something to say concern- 
ing hindered settling in its relation to the problem of jigging. 

§ 1201. Pulsion and Suction. — Pulsion and suction constitute the only 
reactions taking place in jigging. Of these two reactions pulsion is the more 
important one. Suction is a supplementary reaction which may be made use 
of in certain cases to advantage and which is absolutely essential to a good 
separation when treating mixed sizes. In case of closely sized products, suc- 
tion is a positive disadvantage and may be dispensed with, thereby greatly 
increasing the capacity. 

§ 1202. Pulsion. General Principles. — It has been clearly demonstrated 
both by the author and other investigators that under the reaction of pulsion 
with mixed sizes of grains of different specific gravities certain definite positions 
are established according to diameters. Thus in the case of quartz and galena, 
R. P. Jarvis,^ using galena having a specific gravity of 6.6 and quartz with a 
specific gravity of 2.62, has determined this diametral ratio to be 5.8 to 1. 
The author's latest determination, using galena with a specific gravity of 7.5 
and quartz with a specific gravity of 2.64, is, as has been stated in § 1167, 6.9 
to 1, which, taking into consideration the greater specific gravity of the hea\T 
mineral, is practically the same as the ratio obtained by Mr. Jarvis. All the 
work that has been done by the author, and the very complete series of tests 
made by Mr. Jarvis, indicate conclusively that in order to effect a perfect separa- 
tion by pulsion alone, the grains should be sized between the limits of the 
hindered-settling ratios. Under these conditions and with the proper pulsion 
velocity the separation is complete. If the minerals are not sized or are not 
sized within the proper limits, the separation cannot be complete, but a definite 
arrangement of grains will result and equilibrium will be attained when the 
grains are arranged in accordance with their hindered-settling ratios. 

§ 1203. Pi:lsion Velocity. — The full-teeter velocities given in Table 
497 may be used to determine the proper pulsion velocity suited to any par- 

ticular case in hand. H. 8. Munroe gives a formula V = 0.833\//)(8 - D 
where V = velocity in meters per second, D = diameter in meters, and 8 = ] 
specific gravity of the mineral in question. This formula may be safely used 
for computing the mean plunger velocities of jigs within the range of a«s 
usually jigged. It cannot, however, hold below the range in which Rittinger? 
formula applies (see § llo3), and probably fails to hold even before tha t limit 

is reached. It may be written for convenience, V = 26.32\/Z) (S — 1) where 
V and D are given in millimeters rather than in meters. This formula gives 
substantially the same figures for full-teeter velocities as those given in Table 
497. As the result of a considerable number of experiments in which the piston 
speeds during pulsion and suction were not the same, Mr. Jarvis' concludes 



ihiil ibi' best results are obtaiued by properly balancing the two. The ecceatric 
giving equal mean velocities yields about aa good results as any of the acceler- 
ated strokes, at least within the range of sizea (2 mm. to 0) treated by Mr. 
Jarvis. The reader's attention is called to the statemenls made in Vol. L. 
page ti3U, with regard to accelerated-motion ji§H and to the investigation of 
pulsion and suction on pages 632 to (J3S inclusive. 

§ 1204, Suction. General Principles. — On pages G27 to 630 of Vol, 
I. the author has given a discussion of the general principles of suction aa 
npplicd to jigging antl has related the results of the teats which he has made. 
Gust. 0. Bring' has repeated many of these experiments and has carried the 
tests further in the entleavor to throw light upon the relations existing between 
hindered settling and the so-called interstitial ratios as well as upon the laws of 
jigging in general. It is, therefore, of interest to review here briefly the work of 
Bring and for a fuller discussion of his work refer the reader to the original article. 

i 1205. Briso's Tests. — In order to study the action of downward and 
int^Tstittiil currents on a jig, Bring proceeded as follows." To determine the 
influence of the down-going currents Bring made use of an ordinary continu- 
ous jig. A sieve with 7-nuHimeter holes was used with a bed of 8- to lO-milli- 
inotor grains. The material to be jigged had passed through a 5-inillimeter 
Bcreeii, but was otherwise just as it came from the crusher. The tests were 
carried on with limestone of 2.72 specific gravity, granite of 2.60, and magnetite 
of a as testing material. In all his experiments Bring found that the grains of 
magnetite in the hutch product were of larger diameter than the grains of lime- 
stone. He, moreover, reaches the following conclusions:* 

(1) Increased thickness of the bed causes decreased "hutch," with less 
diameter and smaller factor {the ratio of the diameters of the heavier and the 
lighter material). 

(2) Increased size of the bed grains eauses greater amount of hutch, lower 
perci-ntage of metal in the hutch, greater diametei-s, but smaller factor. 

(3) Deon-ased (|uaniity of testing material causes increased amount of 
hutch, greater diameters, and smaller factor. 

(4) With more limestone in the crude mixture there is a lower percentage 
of concentrates in the hutch, larger diameters, and larger factor. 

(5) With more magnetite in the mixture: greater percentage of metal, 
smaller factor. 

(6) Smaller size of limestone: more hutch, lower percentage of metal, less 
diameter of the magnetite grains, but larger of the hmeatone grains, less factor. 

(7) Increasetl number of revolutions: more hutch, higher percentage of 
metal, li'ss diamet.ers, and a considerably increased factor. 

(8) Increased length of stroke : more hutch, higher percentage, larger iliam- 
etcr^. and larger factor. 

(li) IncR'ased specific gravity of the lighter material: increased diameter, 
smaller factor. 

(10) Elimination of the fine hraestone grains: less hutch but a greatly 
increased percentage of metal. 

Finally Bring concludes that in a modem jig the up-going and down-going 
currenta cause the separation. In the coarse jig the former have the greater 
infltience; in the fine jigs, the latter. 

It cannot he denied that the European practice of sizing the ore to a very 
high degree before jigging is now slowly changing, as it has been found that 
it only complicates the plant without being of any benefit, particularly if the 
fUffcrence Ix'tween the specific gravities of the minerals to be separated is great. 
For this reaaon it seems best to offer a httle further explanation of the action 
which taken place in the act of jigging. 
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COMPARATIVE POSITION OF QUARTZ AND GALENA GRAINS IN A 
JIG BED AT INSTANT OF PULSION. 



Size mm. Average 
Grain Galena. 


Size mm. Average 
Grain Quartz. 


Current Vdodtim at 
Full Teeter mm. /sec. 




0.175 

0.22 

0.26 

0.32 

0.41 


5.22 
6.11 
7.28 
10.19 
14.41 
15.05 
19.50 
19.86 
24.60 
28.10 
30.5 
30.8 
33.0 
36.4 
42.6 
45.7 
44.9 
47.8 
53.3 
69.8 
60.3 
61.5 
65.0 
66.1 
72.0 
72.8 
72.8 
78.4 
86.0 
92.8 
97.1 
100.4 
116.5 
181.0 
177.2 
190.0 
218.4 
229.6 










0.135 
0.175 


• 


0.51 
0.03 
0.76 






0.22 
0.20 




0.91 
1.04 
1.19 






0.41 
0.51 
0.63 






1.37 


.76 


1.55 

1.85 




0.91 
1.04 
1.19 






2.28 
2.06 
2.83 
3.53 
4.17 










1.37 
1.55 
1.85 
2.28 
2.06 
2.83 
3.53 
4.17 



















Let us look for a moment at Table 512. In the first column of this table 
we have a series of sizes of galena grains expressed in millimeters, the full- 
teeter velocities of which are given in column three. In the second column 
we have the same series for (juartz. Now let us for the moment imagine that 
we have these grains on the sieve of a jig, the sieve having, let us say, openings 
1 millimeter in diameter. On page 630 of Vol. I. it is stated that the author 
has determined upon 3.50 as the best value that can be given for the interstitial 
ratio, that is to say 1 -millimeter grain of quartz is the largest grain that can 
be sucked through the interstices between 3.50-millimeter grains of galena. 
In other words, if we imagine the grains at the moment of pulsion poised in 
the order shown in the table we shall see that the galena grains from 0.91 milli- 
meter down will be sucked through the sieve, leaving on the sieve as a bed the 
galena grains larger than 1 millimeter in size. Now the interstitial space 
through which the quartz grains can be sucked is virtually the space between 
the 1 -mini meter grains of galena as at the moment of suction the bed becomes 
quickly compacted. This then means that the largest grain of quartz that 
will be sucked through into the hutch is somewhere in the neighborhood of 0.3 
millimeter in diameter. A grain of this size may get through into the hutch, 
since the heavy galena grains are the first to settle, and there are innumerable 
chances for the 0.3-millimeter grains to get beneath the larger quartz grains 
at the moment of suction. 

If now we apply this reasoning to the conclusions arrived at by Bring, we 
are able to see the reasons for the results which he has obtained. 

R. P. Jarvis ' says with regard to suction: "Suction due to the movement 
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of water columns supplements gravity. Resisting the aum of these two forces 
is the resistance of the walls of the tube through which the grain must pass. 
The reaction, as a whole, must therefore be a resultant. The chief components 
are the force of the water columns, which are purely non-selective, but act with 
('(lual intonsity upon ail particles of the same weight and size, regardlesB of their 
specific gravity and weight. Any advantage that the small heavy grain would 
have over a large light one would, of course, appear in the resultant, tending 
to carry it to the hutch. The effect of the forces opposing the movement of the 
grain cfepends upon the character of the grain, and the conduit through which it 
is supposed to pass. Under any condition the diameter of the grain cannot be 
grcaU-r than that of the conduit. If the channels are crooked and zig-zag, as in 
a jig bed, the particles will more easily lodge against the aides of a tul» large 
mough to pass the grains if vertical. Thus suction, due only to the moving col- 
umns of water, constitutes a powerful impelling force to cany through the inter- 
stitial spaces those particles which under the force of gravity cannot move." 

J 1206. Effect of Jig Bed. — From the last paragraph it is clear what 
effect bedding has upon the result. Any portion of the ore column which re- 
mains fixed during the period of pulsion presents a mass of irregular tubular 
chamiels variously inclined. The result of thickening or thinning the bed, or 
of increasing or diminishing the size ratio between bedding and feed, is self- 
evident. Thickening the bed makes it more difficult for suction to do its work. 
Thinning the bed has the opposite effect. An increase in the size ratio between 
bedding and feed grains means larger and freer channels through which material 
may be sucked into the hutch. A decrease of this ratio has the opposite effect. 
The shape of the ore particles constituting the bed also has an important effect. 
Any part of the bed which is free to pulsate may be considered as part of the 
ore colunm and amenable to alt conditions applj-ing to the reaction of pulsa- 
tion. The work done by Bring shows these points very well. 

§1207. Sizing before Jigging. — The general practice of the day tends 
toward a more general application of the English system or the use of the jig in 
the treatment of unsized material instead of the hydraulic classifier. While the 
treatment of material sized between wide limits is possible and thoroughly prac- 
ticable, still the advantages resulting from a preUminary sizing cannot be 
denied. In the English sj'slem itself, when the hutch products of one jig are 
treated upon another, use is made of a preliminary sizing. Again, in order to 
jig an unsized product suction is neces-sary to affect a separation, and suction 
results in cutting down the capacity enormously. The arguments that have 
been advanced for the adoption of the English system on the ground that equal- 
settling ratios, many times larger than those obtained under free-settling condi- 
tioDS, e\isl on a jig bed, have been amply disproved. It may be stated that 
both systems have distinct advantages and that the method adopted will d< 
taT:gcly upon the particular conditions existing in each case. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FINE SAND AND SLLME CONCENTRATORS. 

§ 1208. Classification.* — Concentrators for fine sand and slimes maybe 
classified according to the following principles of action: 

I. Mechanical agitation of pulp, jerking motion of surface, transportation 
of separated grains by water current. 

Class A. Wilfley Group. — Agitation to stratify according to specific 
gravity. Jerking motion advances the concentrates at right angles to water 
current. The water flow carries the tailings down the slope across the line of 

Class B. End Bump Group. — Agitation for stratification. Jerking mo- 
tion carries concentrates up the slope. Current of wash water carries tailings 
down the slope. 

II. Mechanical agitation of pulp, traveling surface, water current. 
Class C. Vanners. — Agitation for stratification. Travel of surface carries 

concentrates upward; water current carries tailings downward. 

Class D. Agitation for Stratification. — Travel of surface across 
flow of water carries concentrates, and flow of water down the slope carries 
tailings. 

Class E. Film Sizers. — The feed is a classified product with small grains 
of heavy mineral which are carried by the traveling surface across the wa^h- 
watcT current. The larger waste grains travel downward with the flow. 

III. Current transportation without mechanical agitation. Intermittent, 
require stopping for removal of concentrates. 

Class F. Frames, Canvas, Carpet, and Blanket Tables. — The fecil is 
classified pulp. The heavy grains drop and stay on the surface while the light 
grains go forward. 

Class G. Building Buddles. — Feed is classified pulp. The smaller 
heavier grains settle in the upper part, the larger, lighter grains roll do\Mi. 
The bed of sand is allowed to build to a deep layer. 

Class II. Sluice Riffles. — Agitation by a water current flowing over 
an uneven surface. The heavier particles settle into catch pockets, the lighter 
pass on. 

IV. Mechanical agitation without transporting current, also intermittent. 
Class I. Kieves. — Agitation of a deep mass of thick fine pulp. The 

particles of high specific gravity settle. 

I. Mechanical Agitation of Pulp. Jerking Motion of Surface. TitvN> 

PORTATION of SEPARATED GRAINS BY WaTER CuRRENT. 

§ 1209. In this first group of machines no new design in end-bumping tables 
has come to the notice of the author. On the other hand, the riffle jerking tables 
have been greatly developed. 

* The above is substituted for the classification used in Vol. II, page 644, wlucli proved entirely iiudeqaite. 
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A. WILFLBY CROUP. 

5 1210. Principles op Action. — Tbe tables of this class all utilize the 
illowing principles of action: 1. Agitation to separate the grains into layers; 
lo heavy concentrates grains going into the lower layer, and the lighter waste 
■aiiis into iho uppi-r. 2. The use of riffle grooves which are parallel to each 
thcr and arc long and narrow, and may be produced either by tacking on 
U^aUs, or by cutting grooves in wood, or cattting grooves in rubber, metal, or 
thcr surfacta. 3. A jerking motion in the direction of the riffle grooves, which 
Dipcls the grains toward the concentrates side of the table, giving a greater 
lotion to the under coneentratcii grains than to the upper waste grains. 4. A 
Urrcnt of water flowing tlovni hill across the riffle grooves. This washes the 
ipper waste grains down the slope of the table much faster than the under 
ucpntrales grains. 
TIk^sc tables are further subdivided into two group.s according to the means 

Bf which the grains are made to take a diagonal path. a. By using tapered 
(Be clouts or ridges with their tips in a diagonal line; b. By other means. 
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. \a. — Tables Using Tapered Riffle Cleats Terminaling in a Diagonal Line. 
i I2U. WiLFLET Table. — The original Wilflcy table * was made by Arthur 
i. Wilflcy, and in May, 1896, was used by the maker in his mill at Kokomo, 
^>lorado. The first table sold was installed in August of the same year, in 
he PuKzIe mill, at Breckenridge, Colorado. Since then over 12,0(10 have been 
This machine has revolutioniitcd ore dressing and as such is a phenomenal 




__ B oripnal form and forerunner of all modem shaking tables with longP 
iudioal riffles, descriljed in Vol. II, of Ore Dressing, pag:es 070 to G76, has 
n greatly improved. The latest type, known as Wilfiey No. 5, is illustrated 
Fig. 733 and may be described as follows: 

\ 1212. Foundation. ^ Aa the deck of the table vibratos about 240 times 
ia necessary to provide a substantial support for the same which 
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is sufficiently rigid to confine the vibrations to the deck. The success of the 
table depends largely on smooth deck action in the plane which has been found 
best adapted for the ore treated. The support '• of the Wilfley table is a solid 
beam of Oregon pine 12 X 16 inches in cross-section and 15 feet long. To 
this beam are bolted the driving mechanism, two iron chairs, which hold the 
tilting frame, and three strong timber legs. The spring of the wood securely 
holds the bolts in place. This support is ample in all respects and, when se- 
curely bolted to a solid foundation, does not vibrate when the deck is in action. 
§1213. Head Motion. — The driving mechanism ^^ of the No. 5 Wilfley 
consists of a crank shaft, a pitman P, and two toggles A and JS, as shown in 
Fig. 734. One of these toggles acts between, one side of the pitman and an abut- 




FIG. 734. — WILFLEY TABLE HEAD MOTION. 



ment C, which is bolted to the foundation sill; the other toggle acts between 
the other side of the pitman and the yoke Z>, which is connected by a thn^t 
rod and two nuts to the table top. Motion is imparted to the table deck by 
the pitman, driven up and down on the crank, acting through the two toggles, 
which are held in train by the spring E, The function of the spring is to take 
up loose motion in the toggles and should be kept in the lightest tension pos- 
sible to accomplish this. The spring causes no part of the motion. The entire 
movement, including the elevator (see § 1216), is self-contained and mounted 
upon a cast-iron base. The framework is securely bolted to the girder, making 
all lost motion impossible. The wearing parts are made of a hard chilled iron, 
the lower box being adjusted by one set screw. The main bearings upon the 
eccentric shaft are adjusted and tightened by means of a set screw. Ample oil 
reservoirs arc provided on all bearings and the boxes are constructed grit proof. 
The velocity of the table deck varies with the length of stroke and the speed 
of the crank shaft. When the toggles diverge most from a straight line, the 
motion is most rapid; while the motion is slowest when the toggles are in a 
position nearest to a straight line. The result is that the deck reverses its direc- 
tion with a maximum velocity at one end of the stroke of the pitman and with 
a minimum velocity at the other end of the stroke. It is this quick return which 
causes the progression of the pulp. A considerable variation in the energy 
of the throw can be brought about by an adjustable sliding piece F on the 
abutment which elevates or depresses the end of the toggle JS. This piece is 
adjusted by means of a hand wheel and screw G. When the divergence of the 
toggles is increased the jerk is stronger and when decreased the throw is weaker. 
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§ 1214, Tilting Frame. — A tilting frame or its equivalent is necessary to vary 
the side slope of ibe table top to meet the variations in the feed. The deck 
rests oil four vertical iron rockers, which stand on two iron tilting beams, These 
bi-anis rest in two iron chairs which are bolted to the supporting beam. These 
tilting beams may be adjusted by a hand wheel to any desired slope, and the deck 
slope's with iheni. As the feed varies, the slope of the deck may be adjusted 
so that the line of separation of the concenlratea can be held coincident with 
ihe riffle tip ends. 

S 1215. Deck. — The table deck or top, shown in Fi^. 735 and 736, is made 
of narrow strips of redwood, screwed diagonally to a hght, strong frame, and 
connected with the head movement by means of a draw rod. It is made rigid 
by three wood-filled, pressed-atecl ribs running the full length, supported by two 
transverse trusseH, This conslmetion is staunch and light and does not warp. 
The form of the deck of the No. 5 Wilfley table is a trapezoid, the feed side being 




FICi. 736. — DECK CONSTHUCnoN OF NO. 5 WILFLEV TABLE. 

ntt off in a iliagonal line. The ribs and deck must essentially be light to yield 
Radily to the rapid oscillating motion imparted by the movement. The sur- 
Tsop must be one that will have a proper holding action on the minerals and at 
Lhc same time be durable, impervious to water, and easy to replace. For these 
the deck is eovered with linoleum which was a<lopted as the best sub- 
for the work. Years of continuous service on concentrating tables have 
iroved ita value, as it has been found to combine all the requirements mentioned 
lad is peculiarly sensitive to the friction of ore particles upon its surface. 

A series of tapered riffle cleats, ending along a diagonal line, are placed 
Ipoii the linoleum surface forming a combination of a riffled portion and a plain 
urfoci*. The pleats, made of sugar pine, are tacked with small bruds to the 
boleum surface, the longest cleat being along the lower or tailings side extend- 
ng th^" full length of the table. For ordinan' oi^-s this cleat is 0.5 inch high by 
(.25 inrh wide at the mechanism side and tapers uniformly to a feather edge 
it the concentrates side. From this line each successive cleat is spaced evenly 
it I.375-inrh ceiitrrs, and terminates along a diagonal line, the upper and 
faortest cl«at being 0.25 X 0.23 inch at the mechanism side and about 4 feet. 
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long. The table is equipped with 46 cleats of the above varying length and 
taper. 

When required by the conditions of the ore, the cleats are varied in dimen- 
sions. The usual limits of variation are from the size mentioned for the lower 
one, i inch high X i inch wide, down to 0.25 inch high by 0.25 inch wide, 
getting proportionately thinner as they clear the feed side of the table, where 
the upper riffle cleat is 0.25 inch high by 0.25 inch wide. 

Where tapered riffle cleats are tacked upon the plane surface of the linoleum, 
the cleaning plane is no longer in the same plane with the cleaned ore plane, 
but makes a slight angle with it. Virtually a valley exists between these two 
planes. This valley results in narrowing the fan of concentrates and deepen- 
ing the bank of sand. But the nearer one can get to having the treatment 
of the pulp one grain deep on the riffle cleats, the more perfectly will the grains 
be treated, each according to its own law. On the small 7-foot table used for 
experimental purposes this banking sometimes becomes so great as to seriously 
impede good work, while this difficulty is so small on the full-sized table as to 
be nearly insignificant. When a 3-mineral separation is to be made, such as 
quartz, sphalerite, and galena, a table where the cleaning plane and the cleaned- 
ore plane arc one and the same will be found to give better satisfaction. 

§ 1210. Elevator, — The middling product passes through a 10-inch slot (1) 
(see Fig. 735) into a launder (2) (sec Fig. 736) conveying it to the sand wheel (3) 
(see Fig. 733), which elevates it and brings it back to the table with the feed. 
The middlings are returned to the table for two purposes, in part to treat again 
a portion of the ore which is too rich for tailings and too poor for concentrates; 
in part also, it is claimed, to equalize the work of the table when the feed is 
irregular by keeping a bank of sand always present to prevent the concentrates 
from being washed ofT. The tailings arc discharged back of the middlings on 
the tailings side. 

§ 1217. ''Setting up'' and ''Leveling up'' Wilfley Tables,— Wh^n possible 
Wilfley tables should be set on Portland cement foundations, care being taken 
to set the rockers in a truly horizontal plane. When set level on an immutable 
foundation, the deck may be readily kept in the plane found by experiment 
best suited for the ore treated. If not set on immovable foundations, or in 
buildings, they should be '' leveled up " periodically, as the distributing influence 
of several tables reciprocating 240 times a minute is very effective in settling 
the foundation under the table legs. 

To '* level up" a table, suspend the deck 18 inches or so above the rockers. 
This can be done conveniently with a small block and tackle. By the use of 
a spirit level, " level up " the upper ends of the rockers when standing vertically. 
Adjust the legs by putting shims under them, until the four rockers level up 
true. When true, drop the deck home on the rockers. Then elevate the con- 
centrates side as much as desired by lifting the two rockei^s on the concentrates 
side, using the set screws under the dies on which the rockers stand. A Wilfley 
table cannot be propcM'ly "leveled up'' by adjusting one or two rockers. The 
rockers should be lowered, the tilting beams placed "at home" horizontally, 
and the legs, supporting the foundation sill, shimmed so that the rockers are 
level. 

§ 1218. Feed. — The pulp is fed through a perforated feed-box 4 feet long, 
which distributes the pulp just above the upper riffle. The wash water is dis- 
tributed along the remaining length of the feed side. A perforated launder 
is preferred to a perforated pipe for this purpose, since it is easily cleaned from 
leaves and twigs. Both of these distributoi*s are attached to the table deck 
and move with it. The concentrates edge-water is brought on by a small per- 
forated launder or by a spray pipe, and serves to prevent the concentrates from 
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ilrytDjj and floating off. Tli(?y urc diHchargod from the concentrates side iatu 
receiving box. 

j 1219. CaptKiiy. — The speed at which the ore advances, and hence tl 
I capacity, depends on the length of the stroke, the speed of the shaft, the e! 
' valion or deprt'ssion of the concentrates end, the character of the ore, size 
fetd, etc. The capacity varies from 10 tons per 24 hours to 30 or 40 tons, wii 
an avcrugi- of about 20 or 25 tons. The table has a siniiller capacity with fin' 
aizes of feed, makes from 240 to 250 throws per minute and weighs complc 
about 2800 poun<ls. The quantity of wash water required varies from o to '. 
gallons per minute, according to the quality and quantity of the pulp. 

§ 1220. Operating Conditions. — The bed of pulp when stratified on tl 
table top ranges in depth from 1 grain at its margin on the cleaned-ore plan 
to a maximum depth of 10 to 20 grains in the riffles at a point from 15 to i 
inches from the tip ends of the riffle cleats. 

By reason of having a deep bed where the riffles are deep, two favorable eoi 
(litiuns exist: First, A gentle agitation can be maintained between the rifl 
deals which opens up the deep bed and gives any grains of value, enmeshed 
the upper layers, an opportunity to fall into the lower layers. Second. Tl 
upper layere of clean waste can be readily washed away with the tailings witi 
out interfering with the progression of the lower layeis. 

The pulp loses the support of the perpendicular edge of each riffle de; 
when it passes beyond the tip end. As soon as this support is lost, the wai 
wat<?r carries the waste and a small part of the concentrates to the next low 
ri£Be, while the balance of the concentrates, completely cleaned, now advau< 
to the plane surface and ride in a bed supported by the diagonally cut-off riffl 
cleat lip ends and by the pulp between the tip ends of the riffle cleats. 

As the pulp advances along the riffles, which steadily diminish in dept 
wa-ste is wawhed out. This process continues until the bed becomes so shallo 
near the ends of the riffle cleats that waste cannot longer be washed out withoi 
carrying values. This shallow area is the medium of transition from the de( 
bed of the cleaning plane to the completely cleaned ore of the cleaned-o 

This area of final transition is popularly called the middlings area. Tl 
mal^-rial eomposing table middlings is a mixed product containing free graii 
of heavy mineral largely in excess of free grains of waste, while included graii 
form a negligible quantity. An impression seems to prevail that all of tl 
so-culled middlings return repeatedly to the table for re-treatment, Sueh 
not the case. Concentrates constantly come into the middlings area fro 
tJie deep bed area, while the same quantity of concentrates is constantly pa* 
ing from the middlings area to the cleaned-ore plane, By this process tl 
material composing the miiidlings area is undergoing a constant change and bi 
a small parr is re-treatcd, 

A ix'iiular fwd of properly crashed anri classified pulp with a constant wat 
supply are conditions precedent to steady table work. One operator repot 
that the best work was done on his lead-zinc ore when the concentrates sh 
of the table lop was set 0.G25 inch higher than the opposite side. The tat 
fee<t was Ihird-compartment material from Harz jig. re-ground and fed 
uti'l'-i-wi^c from a SO-mesh screen. The feed assayed about 7.0% in lead ai 
2'Hi' : iit zinc, WTien operating normally the zinc product from the tat 
run ■'■:' <y ; in zinc with less than 2.0% lead. When the elevation of the den 
f-ll I" n :f75 inch the lead in the zinc product increased to from 5.0 to 8,0*; 
r|)ori selling the elevation of the deck at 0,025 inch again the lead in the 7.1 
product would fall below 2.0%. 

$ 1221. IsvEsTiOATioN OK WiLFUST TABLE WoRK. — There exists in pri 
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little exact knowledge of the kind of products that are best adapted for feed 
to this class of tables, and of the principles upon which they act. The author 
has made an investigation to throw light upon these two points, using a l-plane 
Wilfley table. Some authorities * claim that the table does its best work when 
treating natural products or "mixed feed." By this phrase is meant products 
which have been crushed to pass through a limiting sieve, but have had no other 
preparation. Others claim that the ore fed should be closely sized before it 
IS fed. Still a third group of authorities claims that the ore before being fed 
to a Wilfley table should be classified by a hydraulic classifier. 

§ 1222. Division of Products, — The usual division of products is easily 
and naturally made, as shown in Fig. 737: A being concentrates; B, middlings; 




FIG. 737. — USUAL DIVISION OF PRODUCTS ON A WILFLEY 

TABLE. 

• 

C, tailings; and Z), slimes. Of these, when natural products are fed, the con- 
centrates A are nearly clean, heavy mineral, a slight contamination of small 
grains of quartz being present. The middlings B carry some large grains and 
also some small grains of heavy mineral. The tailings C carry some ver\' smaD 
grains of heavy mineral, and the slimes D carry very minute grains of heavy 
mineral. 

The author believed that the small grains of heavy mineral in middlings B 
and tailings C were of less diameter than the smallest in the concentrates A 
and of greater diameter than the majority in the slimes /), and that they 
belonged in middlitigs and tailings from the law of their existence. The 
re-running of such middlings upon the same table is, therefore, not a wise pro- 
ceeding, and admissible only as an expedient in small establishments when the 
quantity of middlings is not sufficient to warrant other provision. So much 
for the speculation before the investigation was made. 

§ 1223. Testing Material. — The materials for this test were pure white 
massive quartz for the light mineral, and cr\'stalline galena, nearly free from 
blende and other impurities, from Joplin, Missouri, for the heavy mineral. The 
quantities of these impurities were so small as to have little eflfect on the results. 
Both minerals were broken down to 2-millimeter size, and mixed so as to have 
approximately 10% of galena and 90% of quartz. 
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§ 1224. Description of Table Used in Test. — The Wilfley table used for the 
.ests had a net working surface of 2 X 4 feet. This is the table that has been 
ound very satisfactory for students' work at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

As, in this case, the riffle grooves are cut into the wooden table top, the 
leaning plane and the cleaned-ore plane are one and the same with no valley 
between them. By observing this precaution it is believed that this little 
able is able to do as good work as the full-sized table. 

Comparing the little table with the full-sized table as to areas and capacity, 
issuming that their capacities are proportional to their areas, we have Table 513. 

'ABLE 513. AREA AND CAPACITY OF SMALL AND LARGE W^ILFLEY TABLES. 



Little Table. 


Large Table. 


Area, 8 square feet. 

Feed, 1 kilogram per minute. 

Feed. 0.76 

Feed, 0.5 


112 square feet. 
22 tons per 24 hours. 
1G.6 " " " 
11 



These figures represent the usual range in practice. Seventeen runs in all 
vere made on this material to investigate the effects of the three different kinds 
»f feed. 

§ 1225. Natural Feed. — Runs Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, were made upon 
latural products, the several feed products being 2 millimeters to 0; 1 milli- 
neter to 0; 0.5 millimeter to 0; 0.25 millimeter to 0; and 2 millimeters to 0. 
Run No. 5, although fed with the same size as No. 1, was fed at a different 
•ate. In making these runs no effort was made to re-run the middlings; first, 
oecause the concentrates and tailings would both have been contaminated and 
would not have shown as well; second, because the middlings themselves would 
have undergone a change in composition. In consequence of this ruling, the 
quantities of middlings appear abnormally large. The results of these runs 
appear in Table 514 (see page 1472). 

In these runs the dividing line between concentrates and middlings was 
chosen so as to make concentrates nearly clean to the eye. The dividing line 
between middlings and tailings was chosen so as to keep all the large grains 
of heavy mineral out of the tailings. 

The four products — concentrates, middlings, tailings, and slimes — were 
sized on a series of sieves and the quartz in them determined by dissolving out 
the galena with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. The galena was deter- 
mined by differences. As all of the runs exhibited the same general character- 
istics it has seemed unnecessary to give the complete results in the case of each 
run. The results of the sizing-assay test of the four products obtained in run 
L will be found in Table 515. 
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TABLE 515. COMPLETE 8IZING-ASSAY TEST OF WILFLEY RUN ON NATURAL FEED 

PRODUCT. RUN 1. 



Size in Milli- 


Concentrates. 


Middlings. 


Tailings. 


Slimes. 


meters. 


Weight 
Tons. 


Assay Percent. 


Weight 
Tons. 


Assay Percent. 


Weight 
Tons. 


Assay Percent. 


Weight 
Tons. 


Assay Percent. 


Through. 


On. 

2.06 
1.63 
1.44 
1.27 
1.10 
0.97 
0.84 
0.68 
0.57 
0.45 
0.36 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.08 

0.00 

1 


Galena. 


Quartz. 


Galena. 


Quartz. 


Galena. Quartz. 


Galena. 


Quartz. 


• •«>•* ■■■ 


0.017 
0.059 
0.066 
0.112 
0.084 
0.120 
0.174 
0.206 
0.245 
0.506 
0.402 
0.445 
0.306 
0.375 
0.307 
0.209 
0.110 
0.189 
0.182 


100.00 
99.77 
99.80 
99.88 
99.76 
99.43 
98.42 
96.54 
.94.47 
91.05 
83.81 
81.24 
81.01 
84.39 
89.48 
95.08 
95.08 
97.74 
99.45 


0.00 

0.23 

0.20 

0.12 

0.24 

0.57 

1.58 

3.46 

5.53 

8.95 

16.19 

18.76 

18.99 

15.61 

10.52 

4.92 

4.92 

2.26 

0.55 


0.132 
0.795 
0.783 
1.202 
0.954 
1.056 
1.552 
2.021 
1.865 
3.112 
2.326 
2.526 
0.848 
1.230 
0.648 
0.207 
0.075 
0.061 
0.093 


73.47 

75.39 

69.47 

62.80 

54.75 

43.80 

31.40 

20.10 

16.70 

11.30 

8.11 

6.44 

4.92 

3.68 

4.44 

6.65 

7.26 

32.23 

90.46 


26.53 
24.61 
30.53 
37.20 
45.25 
56.20 
68.60 
79.90 
83.30 
88.70 
91.89 
93.56 
95.08 
96.32 
95.56 
93.35 
92.74 
67.77 
9.54 


3.777 
14.713 
11.145 
8.085 
6.174 
7.322 
5.191 
3.350 
2.078 
2.501 
1.581 
1.056 
0.523 
0.633 
0.739 
1.139 
0.624 
0.948 
1.277 


0.40 
0.40 
0.50 
0.20 
0.01 
0.02 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.08 
0.12 
0.69 
1.24 
1.45 
1.82 
2.88 
3.43 
7.50 


99.60 

99.60 

99.50 

99.80 

99.99 

99.98 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.92 

99.88 

99.31 

98.76 

98.55 

98.18 

97.12 

96.57 

82.50 








2.06 








1.63 








1.44 








1.27 








1.10 








0.97 








0.84 








0.68 








0.57 






0.45 
0.36 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.08 


0.156 
0.047 
0.036 
0.053 
0.063 
0.052 
0.068 
0.134 
0.935 


0.00 
10.20 
10.00 
10.81 
12.58 
19.00 
24.28 
27.04 
28.31 


100.00 
89.80 
90.00 
89.19 
87.42 
81.00 
75.72 
72.96 
71.69 


Total Tons .... 


4.114 


90.08 


9.92 1 21.486 


23.58 


76.42 


72.856 


0.51 


99.49 


1.544 


18.90 


81.10 



§ 1226. Sized Feed, — Runs Nos. 6 to 11, inclusive, were all upon sized 
products; the various feed products being through 2 on 1.4 millimeters, through 
1.4 on 1.0 millimeter, through 1.0 on 0.75 millimeter, through 0.75 on 0.50 milli- 
meter, through 0.50 on 0.36 millimeter, and through 0.36 on 0.28 millimeter. 
Here an affort was made to make both concentrates and tailings as clean as 
possible and the middlings were re-run until they could not be further reduced 
without endangering either the concentrates or the tailings. For the results 
obtained in these runs see Table 514. 

§ 1227. Classified Feed. — Runs Nos. 12 to 17, inclusive, were made upon 
sorted or classified products. The classifier used was a 12-spigot free-settling 
classifier operating with closed spigots, i.€., the spigots discharged sand into 
2-gallon bottles as fast as it came, but discharged no water. The sorting columns 
were of 0.5-inch pipe squared at the top and 3 inches long. Expressed in milli- 
meters per second the rising currents in the successive sorting columns were 
105, 85, 69, 55, 45, 36, 29, 23, 19, 15, 12, and 10 respectively. Instead of run- 
ning each spigot separately, six runs were made with products as follows: 1st 
spigot; 2d spigot; 3d and 4th together; 5th and 6th together; 7th, 8th, and 9th 
together; and 10th, 11th, and 12th together. The general details of these six 
runs will be found in Table 514, and in Table 516 there will be found a complete 
sizing-assay test of run 13. 
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5 1228. Discussion of Results. — Comparing the 17 runs a^ to quantity of 
the products without looking at the quality {see Table 514), it will be noticed 
at once that the concentrates and tailings in runs Kos. 6 to 11 and Nos. 12 to 
17 are very much larger in quantity than these products in riina Nos, 1 too, 
while the middlings are very much smaller. 

In Table 515 will be found the complete sizing-assay test of run 1. If we 
examine the columns marked concentrates we find the coarser and finer siics 
to be almost clean galena, while at a point somewhat below the middle the 
quartz rises to a maximum of IS.OO'yp. In the case of the middlings, we find 
again the galena giving a very high percentage among the largest and smnljwt 
grains and a maximum of quartz in the mi<Idle sizes. This is analogous to the 
composition of the concentrates. In the tailings wc note that the galena appears 
only to a, very slight degree until we get down to the smaller sizes, and that then 
we have figures that rise to an alarming size. Run No. 1 has 17.5% of galena 
in the finest size. The slimes also have a serious percentage of load in the finest 
size. 

Commenting upon runs Nos. 6 to II, Table 514, as compared with runsXos. 
1 to 5, we note immediately that the concentrates all the way through are almost 
pure galena with scarcely any quartz, and the tailings are almost pure quartj 
and scarcely any galena. The middlings, as remarked before, are so small in 
quantity that they affect the runs but little, and when we consider that they 
can go directly back on to the table in the continuous run, they do not affect 
the result at all. This set of runs, Nos. 6 to 11, therefore appears to distance 
runs NoM. 1 to 5 in the competition. There is really no comparison, since runs 
Nos. 1 to 5 are not in the same class with them. 

If, now, we pass to Table 516 and compare the concentrates of run 13 with 
those of run 1 as given in Table olo, we see that in the case of run 13 the per- 
centage of quartz looks high in the coarser sizes. This would seem a senous 
disadvantage were it not for the fact that these products which have the hi^ 
percentages of quartz are so small in quantity that the quartz cuts scarcely any 
figure in the final percentage of quartz in the concentrates. In the case of the 
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tlings we have one feature here which ilocs not and cannot appear in sized 

ntns, Xos, G to 11, viz., the tailing get richer in galena down to the finer sizes; 

bill when »*e look at the tonnage we find tliat there is seareely any weight of 

material dou'n in those sixes, and therefore this loss is not serious and does nob 

ring up the percentage of galena in the final taihnga to a aerious extent. 

For n more complete inteipretation of what liappi^ns in the thn^e groups 

runs Fig. 7^8 has been designed. This is an ideal sketch of what happens 

the discharging corner of a Willley tabic. Runniii ' ' ' 

Ige to fine on the upper, -4. B, C, D, E, F, G, am 




; to this order on the Wilfley table. In hke manner, the quartz grains arrange 
'mselvrs approximately in order of size, begimiing at the lower edge with 
• largest grain and mnning smaller and Hmalier upwards, as indi(;ated by 
« lettprs /, ./, K, L, M, iV, 0. and P. The sUmes at once take off the galena 
and the quartz P. These finest of all grains have not sufficient weight to 
Id them up to the upper edge, where mathematical logic would place them. 
ny therefore go into the slimes. The next grade (galena) and (quartz). 
! not fine enough to go into the slimes nor coarse enough to stand up against 
r water current in the position shown in the sketch. These grains are found, 
•rcfore, sprinkled through the concentrates, midiilinga, and tailings. See 
r heaping up of galena in the small sizes in Tables 515 and 516. 
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Having laid out our argument in this way, it now remains for us to com- 
pare by means of this diagram runs Nos. 1 to 5, 6 to 11, and 12 to 17, and to 
see why it is that runs Nos. 6 to 11 on sized feed and Nos. 12 to 17 on classi- 
fied feed are so much better than runs Nos. 1 to 5 on natural feed. Runs Nos. 
1 to 5 take the products just as they are shown in Fig. 738 and give galena, 
C, Z>, Ej F, in the concentrates contaminated by quartz N, See the heaping 
up of the quartz a little below the middle size in Table 515, and the middlings 
that give quartz, K, L, and M, contaminated by galena, A, B, C, and G. The 
tailings have in them the quartz, /, J, and 0, contaminated by galena G. Runs 
Nos. 6 to 11, on the other hand, have put together on the coarse table, quartz 
/ and galena .4 , which have nothing whatever to do with one another, and there- 
fore make almost 100% of galena in the concentrates, and almost 100% of 
quartz in the tailings. The little accidental middling product, simply bemg 
the dividing line between the two products, goes back on the table and dis- 
appears. On the second table we treat quartz J and 
galena B with the same result. On the third table we 
treat quartz K and galena C with the same result; on 
the fourth table quartz L and galena D\ on the fifth 
table quartz M and galena E] on the sixth table quartz 
N and galena F. There seems no reason logically why 
these should not turn out 100% of galena in the con- 
centrates and 100% of quartz in the tailings. The 
probable reason why we did not obtain those figures 
was that the accidental flat scales and the fine abrasions 
of galena went where they should not. 

Going to the third set of runs, Nos. 12 to 17, we 
need to bring in an ideal picture of the products of a 
classifier by means of Fig. 739. Suppose, for example, 
that we drop into a tall tube of water grains of quartz 
ranging from our maximum size down to zero, and grains 
of galena in the same way, and that these grains are of 
approximately the same shape, then the rate of settling 
of these grains may be stated in the following terms: 
the larger grains of a single mineral will settle faster 
than the smaller grains; and when we compare the two 
gravities of quartz and galena, the higher gravity will 
settle faster than the lower gravity for the same size. 
So definite is this law that if we look for equal-settling 
particles, we shall find that the grain of quartz which 
is equal settling with the grain of galena is about three 
or four times the diameter of the grain of galena. We 
may, therefore, construct the ideal diagram (Fig. 739). 
and we can draw a set of horizontal lines across it, put- 
ting the equal-settling grains together, ranging from 
the heavier grains of the first spigot in the lower part of 
the diagram up to the lighter grains of the finer spigot 
at the upper part of the diagram. We see then that 
spigot 1 contains a large amount of galena, ranging 
from the coarsest size down to one-quarter the diameter of the coarsest quartz, 
and that the c|uartz is almost all in the coarse sizes. This is exactly what we 
found in our run No. 12. 

Spigot 2 has small gah»na and large quartz, but both are a little smaller than 
those in spigot 1. Spigot 3, again, has small galena and large quartz, but a little 
smaller than spigot 2, and so on up the scale with spigot 4, spigot 5, and spigot 6. 





FIG. 739. — IDEAL 
SKETCH OF CLASSI- 
FIER PRODUCT. 



LookiDg at our Oiagram (Fig. 73S) to see what will happen when these 
evera! spigots are put upon thi- table, we shall find that run No. 12 receives 
U'lin .4 . a, C. D, E, F, F,, and 0, and quartz /. Logically these have nothing 
do with one another, and therpfore should make for perfect separation, 
ligol 2 fed in run No. 13 would have quartz J and galena F^. Spigot 3 would 
.vtr quartz K and galena f „ and so on. Spigots 4, 5, and 6 could work their 
'ay up, having quartz always larger, and therefore belonging at a lower place 
"» the table, and galena of smaller diameter belonging at a higher place on the 
,ble, making for clean separation of concentrates and tailings, with a middlings 
ipoduct that can go directly back on the table and disappear. 

In the light of Fig. 738, comparing runs 12 to 17 with runs 6 to 11, we see 
lat the natural lines for quartz and galena are farther apart for the classified 
roducta than for the siised products. For example, in run 12 the galena lines 
to F average farther from the quartz / than does the galena A of run 6. 
gain, in run 13 the galena F^ is further from quartz J than is the galena B 
oin quartz J in run 7. In like manner we may compare classified runs 14, 
), 16, and 17 with sized runs 8, 9. 10, and 11. 

This demonstrates that with perfect classification the work will be better 
ync on the \\'ilfley table than with sizing, and it also shows that with much 
iddle-weight mineral or included grains a good classifier will probably be more 
ficient than screens. It must be remembered that in these tests the sized 
roducts were prepared under ideal conditions, being dry sized with the greatest 
,rc. In the mill, screening wet, the classifier would compare much more favor- 
>!y with the screens on the sizes which it is beet adapted to treat. 

§ 122y, Conclusions. — 1. The natural product as feed for a Wilfley tabic 
completely outclassed and surpassed by sized-product feed and by classifier- 
jToduct feed. 

2. The sized-product feed, as shown in Table ,514, appears to have suc- 
eeded better on the whole than the classified feed. But if we take into account 

ic remarkable result of No. 12 with its large quantity and favorable percentage, 
le leas favorable figure of runs 13 to 17 would seem to be counterbalanced. 

3. We may conclude from these tests that claasifietl feed is as advantageous 
1 ^sed feed for the Wilfley table, provided the classifier is a thoroughly good 
16; and in oaae of much middle-weight mineral it is probably more advan- 
,g«ous, 

A further series of 16 runs analagous to those just described has been carried 
It by the author using quartz and cupriferous pyrite. These tests have 
DDply confirmed the results of the first series of tests and demonstrate fuQy 
lat when dealing with middle-weight minerals the classifier shows up much 
Mter than it does when dealing with the heavier minerals such as galena. 

{1230. Pnirtkid Application of Besults. — The results shown by these 
st^ on the Wilfley table are borne out in mill practice. In brief, mills treat- 
\e IX natural product or mixed feed on a Wilfley table will always get two 
110^: {I) middlings which contain large grains of concentrates and some 
naUer grains of quartz; (2) tailings which have concentrates in the finest 
ttx in a quantity too gwat to be ncglect^'d. The first may be faiily well 
iCEted in a small one-pocket classifier yielding concentrates in the spigot and 
product in the oveiflow which may be sent back to the table again. The 
cond may be sizeil on a fine screen, say -SO mesh, which will give an oversize 
ilhout free mineral and an undersize which can go to a slime vanner giving 
iry clean tailings. 

Feeding the table with either sized or classified products is believe<l by the 
ritw to lie far more simple than the above method. The sized products have, 
the testa show, produced fine results imtU the finest sizes are reached, when 
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the products, from a table fed with such material, come just as indicated above 
for a natural or mixed feed and may be corrected by the methods already out- 
lined. The classifier also gives products which are a great improvement over 
the natural feed until the two finest sizes are reached, which are no bett<?r than 
similar sizes from the ordinar}*^ mixed feed and they also may be corrected 
in the same way. 

§ 1231. Sized versus Classified Feeds for the Wilfley Table. — The 
comparison between screens and classifiers in the preparation of feeds for table 
work has not yet been worked out in the mills sufficiently to give positive figures. 
The writer believes, however, that the cost of the wear and tear on screen?. 
the facts that screening is imperfectly done in the finer sizes, and in the finest 
sizes can hardly be done at all ; and also that since the classifier places the grains 
of mineral and gangue farther apart on the table than does sizing, as already 
explained, the balance stands in favor of the classifier. In making this state- 
ment he is fully aware that his own interest in classifiers may bias his opinion 
and he tries to hold himself open to conviction. 

§ 1232. Proper Treatment of Classified Products. — The inverted pulsator 
classifier, used in connection with Harz jigs and Wilfley tables, when fed with 
2.5-millimeter material, will deliver 7 or 6 products according to whether or 
not the small end spigot is used. In case it is used, spigots 7, 6, and 5 will make 
products which, when treated on Harz jigs, deliver tailings having no free 
mineral. Spigots 4 and 3 will make products which, when treated on Wilfley 
tables, deliver tailings having no free mineral. The finest products, or those 
from spigots 2 and 1, when treated on Wilfley tables, make slimes which must 
be cleaned by further treatment on a slime vanner, and tailings which should 
be sent to a fine sizing screen, say 80 mesh, giving oversize which goes to waste 
and undersize which must be handled on a sand vanner. 

§ 1233. Wilfley Table as a Slimer. — One feature of the Wilfley table 
to which especial attention should be called is its ability to separate sands 
from slimes while making the ordinary concentration. This separation is more 
complete and thorough than can be made by any classifier and should be taken 
advantage of in designing mills. By making this provision one can treat the 
slimes on slime vanners, and the sands on sand vanners, and thus bring each 
up to the greatest pitch of perfection that can be hoped for. If, on the other 
hand, as is often done, mixed sands and slimes are sent together to the vanners, 
the adjustment of the vanners is greatly hampered. In this case themillman 
does one of three things: he may adjust to save the coarser values at the sacri- 
fice of the finer, he may adjust for slimes at the cost of the sands, or he may 
try to strike* a compromise between the two. None of these three schemes 
works to the same degree of advantage as is obtained by the separate treat- 
ment above indicated. An extremely interesting and instructive adaptation 
of this has been put in practice in Mill 174, treating an Arizona copper-sulphide 
ore, where Nichols has placed a cover of cotton duck or canvas on the surface 
of a wooden-top round table. This table is about 17 feet in diameter ^ith a 
slope of 1.5 inches to the foot and makes one revolution per minute. By the 
use of this arrangement the fine free mineral in the sandy tailings of the Wilfley 
table is saved to a vi^vy large extent. 

§1234. New Standard Concentrator.^* — The table, instead of being 
supported from below, as are most concentrators of this class, is suspended from 
a superstructure by means of hooks. The upper ends of these hooks are threaded 
and, by means of hand wheels, they may be raised or lowered. This is the 
method used for changing the slope of the table. 

To the bottom of the table is attached, by a hinge joint, the pull rod which 
is connected to the head motion. The head motion consists of an irregular 
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hcart-sliapcd cam running in contact with a bell crank. The lines of the cam 
arr 811 drawn tliat the motion of the table is accelerated and retarded. The 
end of the pull rod, where it passes through the bell crank, is threaded, and a 
Bniull hand wheel here permits changing the length of stroke. A tension spring 
on the other end of the crank permits changing the force with which the table 
is pultcd baek against a bumping post. The deck is five-sided, which may be 
<lescriljcd iis being n trapezoid with one of the aeute angles replace*! by a side. 
The upper surface is covered with linoleum, the edges being held in place by 
side cleats. 

About two-thirds of this linoleum is covered with rifBes which run parallel 
with the line of bump of the table. Each riffle cleat is divided into five parts 
lUid the end of each is beveled. Th(!sc five parts are set longitudinally end to 
end, with a space between them. The" reason for having these spaces is to pre- 
vent the concentrates from traveling the entire length of the table aa it is claimed 
that the concentrates pass upward and through the oblique openings. This 
increases the effective area of the table and tends toward cleaner work. The 
Tniddlings product is fed back onto the table by means of a middlings elevator. 

The weight is 2,000 pounds. 

Capacity is 15 to 20 tons per 24 hours. 

Water with feed is the usual amount required for wet crushing. 

Wash water used is from 2,5 to 4.0 gallons per minute. 

Power used is less than one-half horse-power. 

i 1235. OvERSTROM Table.' — This table differs from the Wililey in having 
I rhomboidul shape which diminishes the idle- areas at the comer of the clean- 
ing plane and on the cleaned-oi-e plane. 

When the Overstrom table is made with the tips of the riffle cleats in a 
diagonal line it belongs with this class, but it is frequently made with the riffle 
cleats cut off at right angles to the line of jerk, and it then has a cleaned-ore 
|)liine along the concentrates side of the table, Under these conditions it be- 
longs in Class b where it will be described. 

H 1230. Sl-tton. Steele & Steele Dry Table.* — Although this concen- 
trator has a great many attributes which seem to place it in this cla,ssifi cation, 
the author considers the fact that it uses air instead of water as a transporting 
medium of sufficient weight to preclude its description here. A full descrip- 
lion of this table will be found in Chapter XXXIX., under the head of Pneu- 
matic Separators. 

{1237. PmoER Concentrator." — The Pinder concentrator, as manu- 
facture<l by the Joshua Hendv Iron Works Company,'* is shown in Fig. 740. 
The base of the machine consists of the heavy timbers .4 firmly held together 
nith tie rods B. A center bearing, bolted to the timber framing, cames an 
ipright center shaft D which is 2.5 inches in diameter and about which the 
^aible moves. Six rocker arms G act as bearings on which the outer edge of 
; pMi rests and are so arranged as to distribute evenly the strain between 
•m. Attached to each arm is a spring H which takes up lost motion and 
prevents vibration, while an adjusting spring hook serves to alter the tension 
of this spring. On one end of the frame rests the head motion C which is a 
toggle mechani.<4m with a return spring producing the jerking motion, the amount 
of throw being adjustable to meet the requirements of any particular class of 
ore. The slope of the table can be changed while in operation by means of 
hand wheel /■' which raises or lowers the center about the shaft D. 

The pan A' is constructed in such a manner as to make it flexible, the bottom 
icing made of a aeries of wedge-shaped, seasoned, redwood staves, each 0.7.i 
och thick, with a .'ilight clearance between them. These staves ruitiate from 
* e canter, the inner or smaller end of each being bolted to the top of the rim 
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FIG. 741. — TOP OP PAN OF FINDER CONCENTRATOR. 



of the tailings bowl, while the outer and wider ends arc bolted to tho top of a 
Steel rim or band which forms the base construction of the pan. 

Tho widest part of the table is G inches wider than tbe narrowest part, and 
St ibis point (sec Fig. 741), the feed box a is attached. Wash water is delivered 
in a spray about the margin. 

The surface of the pan is covered with linoleum on which are secured taper- 
iug copper riffle cleats b, 0.75 inch apart and so arranged as to radiate spirally 
upon the surface of the table, being nearer the center at their pommencement 
Bnd farther from the center at their termination. They are made of different 
beights according to the nature of the material to bo concentrated. Generally 
they begin with a height of about 0.2o inch and gradually decrease until they 
terminul« in feather edges, the line formed by the terminations being a spiral 
with a clear smooth space between it and the rim of the pun, thus giving a 
cleancd-ore plane as well a^ a cleaning plane. 

The pulp is fed to «. Since the table is concave the tailings are washed 
over the riffles to the center where they are discharged; while the concentrates, 
held back by the riffles, are jerked around and discharged at the ends of the 
riffles. When the table Is running, the centrifugal force acting on the particles 
sufficient to force the heavy concentrates toward the outer edge of the table 
Ichile the riffles assist in this work. There are three discharge openings on the 
table, one for concentrates r, one for mitldlings d, and one for tailings c. Open- 
ing d has a sliding adjustment so that any desired product may be cut out. 

One of these tables, run for two years by the Union Mining Company of 
Portland, Oregon, gave very satisfactory results without requiring a cent for 
ivpairs. This company is to enlarge their mill and will install Finder concen- 
Lrators. 

At the Tarasca Gold Mining Company, of Torres, Sonora, Mexico, three 
'indcr concentrators use one mmer's mch of water from a tank 20 feet above 
the tabic. The three tables treat 20 tons each of silver ore per 10 houre. The 
feed is stamped through a 30-mesh screen. The cost of running the three tables 
1 labor, S2.oO a day; oil. oO cents; and a cask of water the cost of which is not 
ivon. This makes S3. 00 Mexican money without figuring in the cost of the 
■ater. The tables save s.j.O'^, of the values. 

9 1238. The Doni) Bl dule." — The Dodd Buddie, shown in Figs. 742o and 
^, is a round table which in principle and operation resembles the Wilfley table, 
uid differs from the Finder table in being convex instead of concave. The 
table does not revolve but has a peripheral jerking motion imparted to it cir- 
rumfercntially by means of a toggle movement. The table has a verj- gentle 
liope from center to periphery, and the riffles, as shown in the illustration, 
jcgiu at tho feed portion of the table and run in portions of circles around the 
^^able, terminating along a line which Ls a spiral, so that the table is in fact a 
ft'ilfley table coiled up. The feed is put on the buddle at A by a feed box, 
lud the jerks of lh(- table carrj' the concentrates around it along the lines of 
the riffles, while the tailings wash off the edges. As the concentrates arrive 
\t the ends of the riffles they come upon a plane surface exactly analogous to 
;hc cleaned-ore plane of a Wilfley table and are washed off into the concentrates 
tank. The wash-water spray pipes are shown in the figure. Eighteen of these 
tabW wore installed at Slill fifi," after a comi»etition with other tables and, 
ift4?r two years of service, they are .still giving satisfaction. 

. A b. Tables Using liijffen and Fi^inij a Diagonal Line by Some Other Means 
than Ending the Riffle Cleats or Grooves on that Line. 
{ 1230. Card Concentrator.'* ^ The Card table has two planes, the flexi- 
ile joint between them dividing the deck into two nearly equal triangles and 
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FIG. 742a. — DODD BUDDLE. 




FIG. 7426. — ELEVATION. 



fonning a diagonal lino along which the concentrates and tailings part com- 
pany. That portion of the tabic over which the concentrates are discharged 
can bi' tilted at slightly different angles from the rest of the table, and thus, 
with the aid of the table motion, the concentrates are obliged to climb a slight 




3 clearly shown by the diagram, Fig. 
; fixed, the pendulum D must always 
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incline along the rifaca before being discharged. This malces for cleaner eon- 
ci^ntrales. while the fact that the riffle grooves extend fram end to end over the 
whole deck makes for a highei' extraction. Fig. 745 shows the diagonal line 
and the method of riffling. As will be observed, the riffle grooves are wider 
and deeper along the diugona! line than they aie at either side of tiic lable, 

The sub-frame consists of two I-beama a (see Fig. 743), which are stiffened 
and held together by the plate supporting the head motion / and the three iron 
supports b; the latter being used as bearings in which a horizontal rod. extend- 
ing for nearly the full lengtli of the table, is free to turn, but is prevented from 
•moving longitudinally. Horizontal flat springs c, which bend so as to allow 
a longitudinal motion in a horizontal plane, are secui-ely fastened, by means 
of lugH, to the long horizontal rod. The ends of these springs arc fastened to 
the table top or (ieck as shown la the cut. The lever arm d ia tight on the 
horizontal rod. The table deck is tilted by means of the two hand wheels e 
acting through the lever arm d. 

The head motion of the Card table i 
744. Since the points -4, B, and C a 
maintain the same character and length 
of stroke. Movement is imparted to the 
table deck by contact with face E of the 
vibrator H, which in turn is oseillated by 
the ilraw-bar connection F to the pendu- 
lum D. The length of stroke is changed 
by raising or lowerijig the point of con- 
nection of the free end of the draw bar 
OD the face of pendulum D by means of 
■the adjusting screw K. All bearings are 
babbitted, and all pins are of standard 
1-ft-inch shafting, thus simplifying and 

fariJitating ri^pairs and at the same time motion. 

zv<lucing the cost of the same. The 

ase-cup method of lubricating the bearings is employed. 
Connected to the head motion is the table top shown in Fig. 745. This 
lop, 5-5 feet wide by about 14 feet in length, is made of California redwood in 
Tie shape of a trapi-zoid. It reciprocates in one plane only, having no vertical 
iovemcnt as do tJio tables which are supported on toggle rods. The deck haa 
O linoletim or rubber covering as is general in this cla,sa of tables, but is painted 
ith a mixturti composed principaUy of coach varnish and flowered mungane^se. 
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This gives a surface upon which water has little or no eflfect and its wearing 
qualities are said to be ver>^ good. 

In place of having riffle cleats the Card table has riffle grooves cut below 
the surface and running the entire length of the table in a direction parallel 
to the line of motion. Fig. 746, giving a cross-section detail of these nf&os, 
shows the gently sloping top and the sharply inclined bottom of these grooves. 
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FIG. 74'). — DECK OF CARD TABLE. 



The nnidcr will observe the similarity of this cross-section with that of a froM- 
pan, in fact the table acts in a manner similar to a panning operation by allow- 
ing the values to stratify and then washing ofiF the waste without disturbing: 
this stratification as nmst take place when using riffles with a .square section 
(see Fig. 747). 

This is one of the more rec(Mit concentrators which is finding its way into 
the mills, and the mak(M*s claim many advantages for it. It is said to have a 
long life with low repair costs, and to handle a wide range of feed effecting 
a high saving. Only 0.7 horse-power is required to operate it. 
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FIG. 746. — SECTION OF CARD 
TABLE RIFFLES. 



FIG. 747. — SECTION OF SQUARE 
RIFFLES. 



§ 1240. Christensen Concentrator." — The Christensen concentrator has 
a sharp bump in a direction parallel to the riffles, caused by a cam, spring, and 
bumping post. It has riffles running the entire length and water flowing over 
the table across the riffles. It brings about the diagonal line by having the 
table built permanently in bent form, the angle between the two planes being 
th(» diagonal. By means of the bump, the concentrates are impelled up on these 
riffl(\s against small individual streams of wash water coming down on them. 

The table top is rectangular in shape and has riffle cleats running the entire 
length of it.^' These taper to nothing at the concentrates side. The top of 
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the table does not lie in one piano, the diacharge end being sprung up by 
means of hand screws. The elevation given to this end ia adjustable. The 
object of having riffle cleats run the entire length of the table rather than taper 
off in a diagonal line is to prevent the fine concentrates from being washed over 
the plane surface by the wash water inlo the tailings, thua causing loss, and 
furthermore, because the top riffles collect a large percentage of the concentrates 
which are discharged quicker than if they were to travel in a diagonal line to 
the diacharge. 

Wash water ia introduced on the table both at the concentrates side and 
above the feed side. The wash water introduced at the feed side makes the 
pulp thin and removes most of the tailings. The water which ia fed at the con- 
centrates side flows easily down the riffles which are sprung up, thus causing 
the concentrates to be washed free of tailings. 

This table may be used without water but not so advantageously. 
§ 1241. OvBBSTROM Table." — The Overstrom table ia usually made with 
the ends of the riffle cleats in a line at right angles to the line of reciprocations, 
the riffles being parallel to the latter line. A diagonal movement of the sand 
is obtained by a slight inclination of the table dock in connection with the 
cleaned-ore plane, situated just beyond the tips of the riffle cleats, where the 
concentrates spread out in a fan-like form arranged according to their size and 

t'''t^ gravity, 
c supporting frame (Fig, 74S) consists of two 9-inch channel irons a, 




FIG. 74S. 



HUM TABLE. 



extending the entire length of the table. The reciprocating mechanism b la 
securely bolted to the channel irons which are also braced by bolting four 
pieces of steel plate at intervals along the lower sides, and bj^ the spring seat 
supports and four cradle seats c which are bolted to the upper side of the channel 
bars. Into these cradle seats fit the cradles, the latter being securely bolted 
to the tipping frame. The tipping frame is made up of two 5-inch channel 
bars d which are held together by four 3-inch I-beams c, extending the entire 
width of the table and braced with diagonal angle irons. On the upper sur- 
faces of the 3-inch I-beams there are spring-steel roller seats. There are similar 
roller seats under the table top while hollow-steel rollers / fit between the seats 
and are held in place by fiber blocks at the ends. The rollers are so arranged 
that they continually present new rolling surfaces which keep the rollers from 
becoming flat. This frame, located between the supporting frame and the table 
top, is directly connected to the head motion and is tilted by means of the 
hajid wheel g connected to wedges h, in diagonal comers, by a rod. As one 
wedge is advanced the other is withdrawn and in this manner the slope of the 
table may be varied 6 inches. 

A new form of heatl motion has been adopted and its method of operation 
may be readily seen by referring to Fig. 749. 

The table top, in the shape of a rhomboid, is made of California redwood 
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PIG. 749. — HEAD MOTION OF OVERSTROM TABLE. 

(see Fig. 750), and is especially designed to avoid working loose in the joints 
and buckling through compression. The riffle cleats, which are made of anple 
copper fastened to linoleum, cover about two-thirds of the table top and termi- 
nate one foot from the concentrates side. The top riffles are the longest, while 
the others gra<lually decrease in h-ngth. The long feed box assists in using loss 
wash water. The minimum length of stroke is 0.56 inch and the maximum is 
0.U4 inch. This action is accomplished without jar or noise. The weight of the 
table, crated for shipment, is about 2,750 pounds. 




FIG. 750. — OVERSTROM TABLE TOP. 
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The table ha^ been adopted by a number of mills, and among them by Mill 
127, where it was installed after competitive tests with other tables, 

j 1242. The Bartlktt iSiupLEX Concentrator, — The original Durtlett 
table is described in Vol. II., page (57S of Ore Dressing, 

The Barllett Simplex concentrator, aji manufactured by the Colorado Iron 
Works Company, diffors from the other tables in having thix'c rubber-covered 
tiecka.'* " Each deck has cast-rubber riffles running the entire length of the 
table which are a eoinproniise between the suw-tooth and the usual type of 
f«qiiare riffles. The reciprocations stratify the heavy mineral on the table and 
at the same time carrj' it toward the concentrates aide, while wash water, flow- 
ing transversely to the riffles, carries the tailings over the lower or tailings side 
of the tabic (see Fig. 751J. 




FIG, 751. — THE BARTLETT BIHPLEX CONCENTRATOR. 

The diagonal line along which the mineral and gangue part company is, 
in this ca«e, the resultant of two forces, mechanica! jerk and the flow of water 
modified and aided by the taper of the riffle cleats towards the concentrates 
end of the table. 

The riffle cleat* arc slightly undercut and the tops are rounded. This 
combination gives a smooth flow of water across the table which greatly lessens 
the probability of the fine concentrate!? being agitated and washed away. Each 
dock is nearly 1 1 feet long ami 2 feet wide, the total concentrating area being 
00 square feet. The feed is delivered to the top deck and the tailings from it 
tkTv carried back, a distance of 2 feet, and fed to the second deck. This process 
in repealed on tbe third and last deck. Each deck is an independent concen- 
trator which can be removed very easily by taking out three hinge bolts. It 
contains no mortises or tenons, but is held together solely by means of bolts. 
The table vibrates on four broad hickory strips which give resiliency and quick 
return. 

The frame is held together by tie rotia and bolts which permit of quickly 
taking it apart, for mulohuek transportation. It weighs 1,100 pounds, requires 
about i horse-power to operate, and the average capacity is about 20 tons iu 
24 hours. 

The makers claim that the table can deliver three grades of concentrates, 
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each clock being a complete and independent concentrator, and that it will 
treat ore varying in aize from 6 mesh down to the finest slimes. 

§ 1243. The Deisteh Concentrators." — The angle between the line of 
termination of the riffles on the Deister tables and the direction of motion is 
not so acute as on the Wilfley tables. The Deister concentrator is also wider, 
shorter and has no cleanod-ore plane except on the No. 3 machine. 

The concentrator seems to be of simple and solid construction, having ail 
parts easy of access. In Fig. 752 the main frame is composed of two 8-incli 
channel bars a, held together by steel plates b. On one end of this frame rests 
the driving mechanism c which is of the rolling-contact type, adjustable both 
as to differential action and length of stroke. The table is supported on four 
standards resting in iron bases, the bottom of the table being provided nHth 




FIG. 752. - 



DEISTER TABLE. 



cup bearings into which the vertical stantlards fit. Two of the standards have ] 
threaded adjustment for giving the table the desired initial incline, A hanil 
wheel or lever d is connected by rod.i to wedges under the other two standard! 
and serves to give the required inclination to the separating surface. 

The wooden table top. shaped like a rhomboid, is covered with linoleum on 
which arc placed the tapered riffle cleats of copper or wood. The special arranef- | 
mcnt of the riffles is one of the important features, the entire surface of the tahlf 
bring covered; except in the case of the Deister slimer or No. 3 concentralur, 
which is, for the greater part, without riffles, there being a few shallow riffif? 
adjacent to the tailings end. This shmer is divided into two sections each 
having thn'e different planes. The first section is for the purpose of settling 
and stratifying the pulp which is then delivered to the second or tailings set^ 
tion for further separation and cleaning. The few riffles used are arrangpii 
in a special manner as shown in Fig. 753. 

The Nos. 1 and 2 Deister concentrators have alternate riffle cleats extending 
to that point of the table where the concentrates discharge, while the remainder 
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do not extend quite so far; thus the whole surface of the table is utilized in 
concentration. The riflBes are arranged in groups (see Fig. 752), each group 
being separated from the next by a higher nflBe cleat e which has the effect of 
flooding the group of riffles above it with a comparatively quiet sheet of water. 
Tables Xos. 1 and 3 discharge their concentrates over the edge, while No. 2 
discharges into small pockets /. Since the riffle cleats extend to the discharge 
points the coarser heavy minerals are all discharged from the first 18 inches 
of the side, therefore they do not disturb the finer concentrates which are dis- 
charged lower down. The concentrates side of the tables is always elevated 
above the feed side. A feed box g distributes the feed, and the water for wash- 
ing off the concentrates is delivered through the box A. 
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FIG. 753. — RIFFLES ON NO. 3 DEISTER TABLE. 

The Deister concentrators are used in Mill 178 where they have reduced 
the copper content of the tailings 1-10 of 1% over the former concentrators. 
They also made a higher saving and cleaner concentrates when working on slimes 
at this mill than was ever obtained with any other table. These tables will 
be exclusively used in the 2-head extension of Mill 179." 

The results of a comparative test made on a Deister No. 3 concentrator and 
a suspended-type, smooth-belt vanner at Mill 101 are given in Table 517. The 
feed to both concentrators was from a tube mill, after being thickened in a 
Callow tank. Verv little of the feed was coarser than 200 mesh and the con- 
sistency was 22.62% solids. 



TABLE 517. — COMPARATIVE RESULTS BETWEEN A DEISTER NO. 3 CONCENTRATOR 

AND A SUSPENDED VANNER. 



Total solids in feed per run in tons . . . 
TotaJ solids in feed per 24 hours in tons 

Value of feed per ton in ounces * 

Total value of^feed in ounces 

Value of concentrates per ton in ounces 
Percent extraction by oraicentratcs .... 
IVrcent extraction by taHings 



Deister No. 3 Concentrator. 


Vanner. 


Xumlxrr of 


Average 


Number of 


Average 


Da>-s Run. 


Results. 


Days Run. 


Results. 


13 


33.(V5 




39.40 


13 


8.90 




9.67 


13 


0.988 




0.958 


13 


32.741 




38.aS7 


13 


15.928 




17 800 


13 


41.91 




32.32 


13 


40^2 




36.16 



* The author supposes that these values are in gold. 
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T^ hf^t; =i:!:3:&j r-tcsi?: lif tv: iijisLi^Of «i«cTrifs, wiih a fly-wheel, 
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i \'2i'/. Thi JAHE-i OtxTEXTEAT'-R." — The Jdines ronremrator has been 
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The fable deck is dividetl into two spctioiis, flexibly joined together on a 
line oblique to the line of motion of the table. One of these sections is rifiBed 
for tho coarse material, while the other section is smooth, so as to allow the 
settling and separation of the fine particles which will not settle on a riffled 
surface. The fine mineral, which is settled and separated, is discharged at the 
side of the table behind the coarse gangue; while the coarse mineral, which 
settles in the riffles, is separated end discharged over the end of the table above 
the gangue iu the usual manner. 




THE JAMES TABLE, 



Tlic riffled or coarse concentrating portion of the table is provided with a 
simple adjusting mechanism which allows that portion of the table to be ad- 
justed independently of the smooth portion, and also allows the sntooth surface 
to be set at an inclination best adapted for the saving of the verj- fine values. 

The table supporting frame is of steel construction. From 0.5 to 1 horse- 
power is n-quired to operate the machine, and from 6 to 9 gallons of wash water 
per minute are sufficient, 

S 1246, The James Slimbr." — The James slimer is of the same general 
construction as the James table described in the previous article, but is designed 
for handling large quantities of very fine material. The deck is made long and 
is divided into four working sections, namely, a longitudinal settling section, 
n slrat.ifyinp soction. and two finishing sections as shown in Fig. 7.56. The 



PIC. 756, — THE JAMES 8LIMEH. 

settling section is a smooth linoleum surface 3 feet wide and IS feet long; the 
'Stratifving section is a basin located at the rear end of the settling section and 
0.625 inch tiecp by 7 feet long, gradually increasing in width and depth towards 
the rear end of said basin. 
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The bottom of the basin is provided with centrally diverging riffles 0.25 inch I 
deep and 2 inches apart, while the finishing sections, which are hinged to the ] 
opposite sides of the stratifying section, are riffled and can both be transversdy 
adjusted by one adjusting screw. When in practical operation, the driving 
pulley should rotate about 250 revolutions per minute, and the length of the 
stroke should be 0.56 inch to 0.62 inch according to the class of material being 
treated. The pulp is delivered into the feed distributor, by which it is equally 
distributed transversely across the head end of the settling section. The 
material then flows in a longitudinal direction until it reaches the stratif}ing 
section or basin. At this point the slimy water, which has been settled so that 
it is practically clear on the surface, is equally divided by a partition in the 
basin, and discharged transversely across the surface of the two finishing sec- 
tions. The solids, retained in the deep basin, are gradually forced rearward 
by the reciprocating motion of the table and, at the same time, the particles 
having the greater specific gravity are shifted to the center of the basin by the 
diverging riffles. 

By this method of operation the mineral values are consolidated and strati- 
fied while in a deep basin, practically free from any currents of water; and as 
the material travels up the inclined end of the stratifying basin, it gradually 
spreads out on the finishing surface and is washed by the dressing water in 
the usual manner with but small loss of the fine values. The mineral follows 
out the line of the riffles and is discharged at a, a as concentrates, while the 
gangue is caused to flow transversely across the riffles and is discharged over 
the side of the table, practically impoverished of its values. 

The James slimer has a capacity of about 1 ton per hour and requires from 
3 to 6 gallons of wash water per minute. The machine is used and is reported 
to give excellent satisfaction. 

§ 1247. The Luhrig-Buss Concentrating Table.'^ — The Luhrig-Buss 
table has sills of longitudinal timbers set in a concrete foundation. A tilting 
frame, with adjusting screws for var\'ing the side slope of the table, rests on the 
sills. Attached to the tilting frame are twenty steel-spring rods arranged in 
four rows across the table, each row having five springs, on which the table is 
placed. These supports lean at an angle towards the driving mechanism and 
are after the same plan as the supporting toggles invented by Erminio Ferraris 
and used on his screen and tables. 

The driving mechanism consists of a pulley, fly-wheels, and an eccentric 
which is adjustable for more or less throw. It is located at the side opposite 
to that where the concentrates are discharged. The movement of the partick^s 
is given by the forward upward motion of the table, which grips hold of it, 
and th(» backward downward motion which lets go of it. This results in a for- 
ward jerking motion analogous to the Wilfley toggle movement. The effect 
may be changed by varying either the length of the stroke or the inclination 
of the supporting springs, both being easily made while the table is in 
motion. 

The riffle cleats converge slightly from the mechanism side towards the 
concentrates side until within 2 or 3 feet of the latter; from this on they all incline 
slightly downwards to the concentrates side. It is claimed that the forwanl 
movement of the mineral is helped by the flow of the water in the upper groove?, 
while in the lower grooves the mineral has to climb up hill against the water 
current; in the last 2 or 3 feet the water is flowing with the mineral. Nothing 
is said as to difficulty arising from having the riffle cleats not parallel with the 
movement. The table may be used without riffle cleats on classified sand. 
Water is supplied through an open trough with side spouts. 

§ 1248. The McLeod Concentrator.*^ — The McLeod concentrating table, 
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Bhown in Fig. 757, has an unusually witle deck wilh riffles runniug the entire 
Icttgtli. This <ieck ia so designed that everj- square foot carries material and 
there is no useleas burdening or crowding of ihe deck with mineral already 
concentrated and needing only removal. 

The riffles extend over the entire deck and are divided into zones by stepping. 
In this way the middlings zone will contain middlings only, and will direct those 
middlings so thai they will be spilled over the side between two 6xed and pro- 
determined points, an<l there only. The concentrates come off over the entire 
edge, the uppermost riffles holding the heaviest minerals while the lead, ainc, 




&n<t iron minerals are spread out in distinct broad bands, and may be diverted 
into separate receptacles. The unusual breadth of these bands permits of a 
cleannef« of separation not secured when riffles do not go to the end of the table. 

The other details of the table should be sufficiently clear from the cut and 
will not be entered into more fully at this point. 

Tabli- ">Ut gives the summarj' of a long series of tests made at Mill 162, in 
which the work of the McLeod table was carefully compared wilh that performed 
by two other well-known concentrating tables." 

TAiiLt: 519. - 
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{ 1249. The New Hchboldt Concentrator. — The New Humboldt con- 
c<mtr»1or, "Schuttelherd," made by the Humboldt Engineering Works Com- 
pany " posneesvs certain features which distinguish it from ottier tables of the 
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Wilfley type. The table top, an oblique parallelogram, has peculiarly-shaped 
riffle cleats running the entire length of the table in a direction parallel to the 
line of reciprocations and tapering thin towards the concentrates side. The 
table ia supported on a tilting frame by roller bearings {2} {see Fig, 75S), and 
slopes downward from the feed towards the tailings side. The amount of tilt 
is varied by means of a lever (1) at the concentrates side. Since the table is 
guided by means of wedge-shaped carriers resting at the upper longitudinal 
edge of the table on rollers, the forward stroke of the table causes its fee<l side 
to rise, while the backward stroke causes it to fall the same amount. The table 
therefore receives not only a longitudinal movement, but at the same time a 
tran verse inclination. 




FIG. 75S. — THE NEW HUMBOLDT CONCENTRATOR. 



This double-shaking movement is imparted to the table by means of a j^uii- 
able head motion, an adaptation of the crank-arm movement used on jigf 
(see Vol. 1., p. 035), located at the side opposite to the concentrates side and 
giving a quick forward stroke with a sudden change at the end to a slow retura 
stroke of the table. At the same time the table is lifted suddenly with each 
stTOke, as already described, at the feed side, which gives it a transverse tilt- 
ing movement. This transverse tilting movement has, besides the effect of 
the ordinarj' vanner, the effect of throwing off the gangue better, thus cau^iiij 
the separation to take place sooner and the concentrates to be richer, while 
at the same time the different minerals separate into much sharper zones, k 
small Raff wheel may be used to return the middlings, but belter results are 
obtained when they are handled on a separate concentrator. 

The machine occupies a space 3 X 6 X lo.S3 feet and is easily taken apaii. 
It makes from 200 to 220 strokes per minute, which may be varied from 1.19 
to 1.38 inches in length. The table requires about 6.5 gallons of water per 
minute and will handle between S)SO and 1300 pounds of ore per hour, as fine 
as 0.004 inch. 

g 1250. Woodbury Table." — The original style of the Woodburj- table 
is described in Vol. II., page 676 of Ore IJrcssing. By data and esperieiice 
pained from the original type the table has been improved and altered to what 
IS known as the " New Woodbury Concentrator." The table has either a wooden 
or concrete foundation. 

It differs from the Overstram in having the riffles parallel to the tailing 
side. It differs from the Card in having the hinged portion without riffle*. I 
The concentrates are discharged at the mechanism side of the table. 1 

The reciprocating motion is imparted by the revolution of a cam-ebaped I 
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iisc, against which b pressed an idler wheel attached to the table. This pres- 
sure IE given by a spring at the other end of the table (see Fig. 759). 

The wash water, both on the feed and concentrates sides, is supplied by 
ans of water boxes similar to those found on belt machines (see Fig. 7C0). 
The slope of the table is adjustable by means of a tilting frame placed under 
The wooden table top, shaped like a rhomboid, stands on six toggle rods. 




PIG. 759. 



■lJNCfc;.\TIt,i,T(>R. 



On it is placed the covering of rubber in which are cast the riffle cleats. The 
top riffles run the length of the table and the others gradually decrease in length 
toward the tailings side so that the lowest riffle is about 2.5 feet shorter than 
the top one. They all end in a line at right angles to the tailings side antl the 
line of motion. Thus it will be seen that there is a triangular-shaped cleaned- 
Dfe plane at the concentrates side of the table with the ape.x at the upper end 
and with a base, 2.5 feet long, at the bottom. This part of the table is so coo- 
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#tnict<?d that it can be elevated at will by means of five adjusting screws. By 
raising or lowering this plane the line at which the tailings and concentrates 
part company may be regulated, allowing only clean concentrates to climb 
the plane. This arrangement n-quires less apace on which to clean the con- 
centrates than is required by many other tabk-s, and the claim is made that 
the fine concentrates are taken off the table as soon as possible instead of being 
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forced to travel some distance across a plane over which wash water is flowing. 
This water tends to carry the fine material into the tailings, thus causing losses. 
As the top riffles run nearly the length of the table a large percentage of the 
concentrates are caught in these upper riffles and discharged at a point as far 
as possible from the tailings. 

The table requires from 0.25 to 0.50 horse-power, runs at 260 strokes per 
minute, takes 8 gallons of water per minute and is said to treat from 15 to 20 
tons of quartz ore, or from 25 to 30 tons of black sand in 24 hours. 

§ 1251. Since the three following concentrators have many of the charac- 
teristics of this group they are placed here. They have no riffles and are used 
solely for the concentration of very fine material, especially slimes. They all 
have an inclined separating surface, a movement, or its equivalent, of that 
surface in a forward direction for carrying the concentrates and a jerking mo- 
tion to stratify and advance the mineral particles. The tailings are washed 
off the side and the concentrates at the end as in all tables of this class. 

§ 1252. Belt Percussion Table. — The Humboldt Engineering Works 
Company ^ makes a belt percussion table, shown in Fig. 761, which is par- 




no. 761. — BELT PERCUSSION TABLE. 

ticularly suited for the concentration and separation of metalliferous slimes, 
especially for rich slimes. The surface of the table is inclined longitudinally, 
as well as transversely, from the point at which it is fed. Thus the separation 
of the slimes takes place on an endless rubber belt subjected to percus.<ive 
movement. The inclination to the front, as well as the inclination of the Mt 
longitudinally, can be adjusted. This must be greater, the greater the spoeil 
of the belt. Comparatively little spray water is required. 

The India-rubber belt is about 40 inches wide and 10 feet 3 inches lonii 
from center to center of the drum and 0.156 inch thick. The edges are roun(W 
so that the pulp runs off easily. The b(*lt moves over a wooden table with 
water lubrication and, therefore, rests on a bed of water and is guided by a 
roller in its lower part. 

As may be seen by looking at the figure, the mechanism for j)roducing the 
percussive movement as well as for the motion of the b(»lt is very simple, con- 
sisting of a cam, spring, and bumping post. The belt guides itself on the 
barrel-shaped rollers. The speed of the belt can be adjusted by means of step})e«J 
chain-wheels. The driving shaft makes SO revolutions per minute, thus giving 
the table 100 single strokes. One-half horse-power is required and the tabk' 
will treat 3.') to () tons of slimes (dry weight) per 24 hours. 

"§ r2r)3. The LuHRKi Slimer *'Buss" patent ^^ consists of a belt o.o fw* 
wide traveling slowly on end rolk^rs, the portion between being supported by 
a plane surface of wood. The belt is of a special composition canvas with a 
rough surface to hold the fine slimes. The tailings are carried off on the side 
at th(* foot of the slope by the wash water, while the concentrates come off al 
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the end and are removed by a dipping roller as in the Frue vanner. The table 
is given a bumping motion by cam, spring, and bumping post and the frame is 
supported on spring-steel toggles attached at their ends. 

5 1254. The Bartsch Rotary Percussion Table, made by the Humboldt 
Engineering Works Company" (see Vol. II., page 691), consists, in the first 
place, as may be seen in Fig. 762, of an accurately turned and ground cast-iron 
table, 4 meters in diameter. While the slimes and spray-supply arrangements, 
together with the pro duct- receiving troughs, revolve slowly around the table, 
the table itself is rotated forward for 6 or 8 millimeters against a compressed 
spring by means of a cam disc, and then brought suddenly back by means of 
the spring against stops. In this way the table gets about 160 horizontal cir- 
cumferential shocks per minute. 



FIG. 762. — THE BARTSCH ROTARY PERCUSSION TABLE. 

The direction of rotation of the parabolic spray pipe is opposite to that of 
the percussion movement of the table, and the ore particles are, therefore, driven 
by the shocks in the direction of the spray. The heaviest are driven forward 
the fastest and take the form of a curve in front of the spray, while the lighter 
ores and slimes are separated into zones. The parabolic form of the spray pipe 
ia a similar curve to that which would be described by an object traveling from 
the top of the table to the peripherj- and subject to the influence of the per- 
cussive strokes alone. As a result of this the spray plays in a natural manner 
on the curve of ore produced by the percussive strokes and washes it down 
over the edge of the table. 

The launders have suitable slides so that, when running, the products may 
be caught at any desired point to .suit circumstances. The capacity of this 
tahle is from 12 to 18 tons of drj' slimes per 24 hours, using about i horse-power. 

B. END-BUMP GROUP- 

For tables of this class the reader is referred to Vol II., pages 680 and fol- 
lowing. 
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§ 1255. General Comments on Rectilinear Tables. — The majority of 
rectilinear tables have brought the diagonal line to the comer. While there 
are certain advantages there are also certain disadvantages, as it is rather 
difficult to place under the comer a stationary divider which shall direct all 
the material coming off the concentrates side into its compartment, and pre- 
vent all that coming off the tailings side from contaminating it. 

If the divider is plumb under the tailings edge of the table, some of the 
middlings will certainly go into the concentrates compartment; if the divider 
is in the direction of the diagonal, some of the middlings will be thrown into 
the concentrates. If the diagonal comes to the tailings side instead of the cor- 
ner, and if the divider is placed at the end of it, the same difficulty exists. If, 
however, the diagonal ends on the concentrates side so far away from the comer 
that a large part or the whole will be discharged over this side, then, the divider 
being parallel to the motion and therefore to the swing of the falling particles, 
the division between concentrates and middlings, and middlings and tailings, 
becomes very perfect. 

Again, a difficulty has always existed in keeping the table wetted on the 
concentrates side. Special spray pipes have been put on for this purpose which 
have the disadvantage that they disturb the direction of the movement of the 
lines of concentrates grains, and therefore interfere with any divider used. If 
the concentrates side of table is cut off obliquely to the cross flow of the wat<?r 
instead of being parallel, the upper end being farther out than the lower, the 
spray pipe or launder on the feed side will then thoroughly wet the whole of 
the concentrates side without the additional distributing spray. 

Comparing the two methods "tacking on" and "grooving" in order to 
obtain the tips in a diagonal line, the tacking on, as has been already stated, 
causes a slight valley between the two planes along the line of the tips, which 
narrows the fan of concentrates and necessitates a longer table ; while the grooves, 
having no valley, give a wider fan and permit of a shorter table. 

For tables treating slimes it seems that the use of riffles only results in 
keeping the slimes in a constant state of agitation, while a stratifying basin 
with a surface of linoleum settles and catches particles which may then be re- 
moved by riffles as guides. The Deister No. 3 table and the James sliraer are 
examples of this sort of construction. 

Summing up, the ideal table top seems to be the riffle groove cut in the 
surface, with tips ending in a diagonal line coming out at a point far enough 
from the corner upon the concentrates side to admit of having all the dividers 
placed on the concentrates side on the slope ; while the concentrates side should 
be cut off obliquely so as to avoid the need of an edge spray. 

II. Mechanical Agitation of Pulp, Traveling Surface, Water Current. 
§ 1256. Under this heading come vanners, film-sizing tables, etc. 

II. C. VANNERS. 

§ 1257. Vanners do their work upon the upper surface of an endless bolt. 
which is slightly inclined from the horizontal, and receives either ai rapid shake 
in the plane of the belt as in the case of the vanners described in Ore Dress- 
ing, Vol. II., pages 645 to 667, or an undulating motion, the center of the belt 
remaining in the same horizontal plane. The belt at the same time has a con- 
tinuous, slow motion up the slope. This agitation, in whatever manner effected, 
makes the bed so loose that minerals of higher specific gravity can settle to 
the lower layer, while those of lower specific gravity rise to the upper layer. 
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The travel of the belt carries the heavy mineral to the upper end, and the aur- 
fnee water washes down the light mineral to the lower or tail end. 

There have been described in Vol. II, three classes of vanners to which a 
fourth may now be added, with which wo shall chiefly concern ourselves in 
this chapter. The remarks that have been made in Vol. II. with regard to the 
operation of vanners still apply and only such new facts as have come to the 
author's attention recently, will he given in this place. 

The vanners may be divided into four classes as follows: 

a. The side-shake, which vibrate at right angles to the direction in which 
the bt'lt moves. Example: Frue vanner. 

6. The end-shake, which vibrate parallel to the direction in which the belt 
travels. Example: Triumph vanner. 

c. Gyrating m the plane of the belt. Example; The Ellis concentrator. 

d. Tipping or undulating motion at right angles to the direction in which 
the belt moves. Example: The Johnston vanner, 

II. C a. Side-Shake Vanners. 

S I25S. Fri'e Vanner. — The Chalmers and Williams Fnie '* vanner is 
mounted on cast-iron legs. The rear legs of the vanner are provided with 
ribs which hold in place pieces of plank acting as struts. The rear legs are 
bolted together by means of long tie rods. The concentrates box forma a strut 
between the two front legs which alao are held together by tie rods. This 
methoil of bracing makes a rigid structure. The carrying rods which support 
the shaking frame arc expanded or enlarged at their ends, and in place of pieces 
of rubber being jammed into the little bearings which receive the two ends 
of these supports, the enlarged end makes possible the use of leather belting 
in a rounded bearing which is more durable and satisfactory. 




TIG, 763. — THE HORN ROTARY SLIME 



§ 1259. The Horn Rotary Slimb Concentrator." — The Horn Rotary 
iBlimer, manufactured by the Peter McFarlane & Sons Iron Works Company,'* 
[ combines the mlvantages of a canvas table and a vanner in the saving of slimes. 
I As shown in Fig. 763, the concentrator consists of a canvas belt having a con- 
t tinuous rotary motion lengthwise of the machine. The canvas belt is attached 
I at cither side to sprocket chains running over sprocket wheels and is stretched 
I so tbat it remains perfectly smooth whether at rest or in motion, wet or dry, 
I and »Uo under a speed of 6 feet per minute with 200 side reciprocations per 
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minute which are the conditions under which it ia run. The slimer seems lo 
be of simple and durable construction and is guaranteed by the makers to run 
3 years without repairs other than the replacement of the canvas belt, which 
lasts from 6 to 18 months accoi-ding to the character of the ore, water, and other 
conditions under which it ia run, and is inexpensive to replace. 

It is claimed that the concentrator weighs 1400 pounds, requires J horee- 
power and, with a large capacitj', makes a saving of values on Colorado orea 
varjing from 75.0 to 97.09o with an average of about 80.0%, 

//. C b. End-Shake Vanners. 

g 1260. The Akens and Evans Slimer" (sec Fig. 764), made by the Colo- 
rado Iron Works, has a belt of canvas mounted on a shaking frame to which 
endwise or longitudinal reciprocations are imparted as to a Triumph vanncr. 
At the feed end of the belt is a triangular feed box (1) which makes a trian- 
gular depression (2) in the surface of the canvas across nearly ita whole width. 




FIG. 764. — THE AKENS AND EVANS SLIME CONCENTRATOR. 

The apox of this tritingular depn'saion is a little less than half-way from tiw 
feed-end roll(!r to the diKchjirge-entl roller. Beneath the belt are suitable franK 
pieces of wood covered with linoleum over which the canvas slides to maiatsiii 
th<' lines of this depression; anil to maintain also a line extending from ihe 
apex to the discharge roller, which is slightly elevated so that the wasih water 
and .slimes are washed off the belt into launders iit the sides. The belt runs 
over dniniH which are rcfruliited as in a vanner. The feed, when it is intru- 
dueed into the depression in the belt, enters a quiet pool of water maintain^ 
by the triangular depression. This allows the concentrates to settle. .\f tbf 
belt moves on it comes into ihe region where it is acttnl upon by the vairh waltf 
supplied fmm a pipe (:!) along the ridge or elevated medial line. In this iciT 
the tiiilinfrs iire washed into launders at the sides, while the concentrates, atlbof' 
ing to the belt, are carried over the discharge-end roller and washed off intoi 
concentnites tank beneiith the table. Afljustments by means of step pufev* 
(t) are proviiled for varying the speed of travel of the belt, which should if 
from li6 to oO inches per minute. The shaking frame is supported by nieus 
of hickory to|:gle springs (.'>) and moved by means of eccentnes (G). The 8o(* 
space required is about 7 X 11) feet. This table has just been put upon Ita 
market anti no data as to its capacity or durability are available. j 
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II. C c. Vanners Gyrating in the Plane of Ibe Bell. 
(See Ore Dreusing, Vol, II., page 657.) 

//. C d. Vanners u^ilh Tipping or Undulatiiuj Motion. 

£1261. The Johnston VANNER."^The chief difference between the 
Johnston vanner and the Frue vanncr is in the fact that, instead of a horizontal 
side shake, it haa an undulating motion imparted to the shaking frame, which 
ia designed to prevent the sands from piling up against the edges of the belt. 
This vanncr is shown without the belt in Fig. 765. The shaking frame (1), 




• side of the 
1 driving shaft (5) 



I 



instead of being supported from below, is suspended by four non-parallel sus- 
pension links (2), one at each corner, which, when attached to the stationary 
frame, are about 3i inches farther apart than the lower ends which are at- 
tached to the shaking frame. 

The stationary frame consists of wooden base-frame timbers. On the base 
frame are mounted four hollow cast-iron comer posts (3) which are braced with 
«truts. The upper ends of these posts are the supports for the links (2) by 
which the shaking frame is suspended. They also form. 
maehiui', the supports for the journal boxes (4) of the m 
at the head end, for the water box (7), The 
links at the pear end of the vanner are so ar- 
ged as to permit of rai.'iing or lowering the shak- 
_ frame through nuts (6). The shaking frame, 
'bich carries tJie five drums, is made of channel 
d rods and is so arranged that it can bo 
ide square by lengthening or Hhortening the di- 
" tension rod provided for that purpose. The 
pporting this frame by ihe links, as de- 
above, U to impait to the table a motion 
ids to t«ns the grains nearest the edges of 
toward the center in a manner some- 
it analogous to the action of the FeiTaris screen, fig. 766. — E.iL.^r.cEitATEi; 
Thi» may be more apparent from the exagger- diaukam showing johs- 
Fig, 766, The vanner belt tt-ith its upturned stox vanner motion. 
j« is there represented as resting upon the 

JRg frame which is suspended from the comer posts by non-parallel links. 
figure is a cross-wction, through two links, across the belt. Nowif theshak- 
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ing frame is swung right and left no farther than the dotted lines M — M and 
N — iV, the two edges of the table will move in arcs of circles whose centers are 
at R and R, the upper supports of the links. The effect of this on a grain rest- 
ing at A will be to move it toward the center of the belt; for, as the frame 
moves to the left, it rises, carrying the grain to the left with it, but as the frame 
moves to the right, the belt has a tendency to drop away from the grain and to 
travel a certain small distance to the right farther than does the grain. Since 
this operation is taking place many times per minute, its effect is greatly mul- 
tiplied. This effect is so regulated as not to interfere with the even distribution 
of the pulp over the surface of the belt. The shaking frame simply undulate, 
there being one point at the exact center line of the belt which travels in a 
truly horizontal line at all times. This mechanism does not interfere with 
the concentrates on the belt, however, as is apparent from the good work this 
vanner is doing. 

Power is supplied to the pulley (8) (see Fig. 765) and is transmitted by 
means of the two eccentrics (9) to the shaking frame, and through the cone 
pulley (10), universal joint (11), worm (12), and gear (13) to the head roller 
(14) which advances the belt. The pulley (15) is secured to the shaft (16) by 
means of a spline or feather in such a way that by turning the hand wheel 
(17) the speed of belt travel may be readily adjusted. 

The feeding device of this machine differs somewhat from the usual method. 
The supply of pulp after passing through a staggering device is received upon 
the metal bottom of the pulp box. This pulp box is provided with slots which 
are parallel to the edges of the belt, i of an inch wide and 10 inches apart. 
The pulp is therefore fed upon the belt in lines 10 inches apart, and when it 
spreads out and the heavier portions settle upon the belt, they are not dis- 
turbed by the further addition of pulp. The concentrates, while being carried 
to the head end of the shaking table on the traveling belt, pass under the clear 
water box which is solidly supported by the main posts. The water from this 
box flows first to a distributor (18) which is attached to the shaking table and 
moves with it; and from the distributor the water is delivered through a series 
of small tubes placed about 5 inches apart. The concentrates are then removed 
in the usual manner by passing the belt into a tank of water underneath the 
head end, where a spray of water assists this operation while a way is provided 
for turning a wash-off spray onto the idle side of the belt, if this should be 
desirable. The settling box, for saving the fine material which is kept in 
suspension by the agitation of the water in the concentrates tank, is not placed 
immediately under the machine but at some distance; and the Risdon Company 
recommends that for a 20-stamp mill one such tank be used 14 or 16 feet long 
by 6 feet wide, and 2 or 3 feet deep. 

Adjustments to guide the belt may be made on any one of the three drums 
of this vanner; the head and tail rollers are in movable bearings adjusted by 
set screws and there is a movable drum also beneath the machine. The grade 
or slope of the belt, recommended by the makers, is four or fivensixteenths of an 
inch to the foot; and, when treating the pulp from a 5-stamp mill, one-half to 
one miner's inch, or from 5.5 to 11 gallons of water per minute is required. 
The makers claim that a 6-foot vanner will handle the pulp from 5 stamps or 
about 12 tons per day. 

The gentle movement, due to the low speed, adds much to the life of the 
machine, and the low flanges (J inch high), possible because the sand does not 
reach the edges, add to the life of the belt. 

At Mill 167 the Johnston vanners are provided with adjustable head sus- 
pension hangers as shown in Fig. 767.^ The bearings of the hangers noav be 
thrown over towards the center until the hangers are perpendicular, if deaicA 
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\ approximately what is used 
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The 2.25-inch divergence, shown in Fig. 767, 
in practice. The throw \a 2 iuches and the 
vanncr malcps 120 to 130 throws per minute. 
g 1262. Suspended Frame Vanner. — 
The Allis-Chalmcra Company ^ is manufac- 
turing a "Suspended Frame Frue Vanner" 
which is siioilar to the Johnston vanner with 
the fxceptiona notei! below. '" " '>•' 

Adjustable side-shake motion regulated Fit;. 767, — johnston vanner 
b^' eccentrics; combined cone pulley, belt susvEsatON lsed at mill 167. 
tightener, and adjustable support for the belt 

travpl; adjustable gale on each pipe of the water distributor, and independent 
adjustment at the four corijere for regulating slopes. 

The capacity of the machine varies from 8 to IS tons in 2-1 hours. One 
to 1.5 gallons of clear water for washing and 1.5 to 3 gallons with the pulp per 
minute arc required. The drive shaft makes 160 to 200 revolutiona per minute 
and about 0.5 horse-power is rcijuired to operate the machine. The usual 
Btylos of vanner belts are used. 

S I2C;j. Thb Spadoxe Concentrator Belt is manufactured by The Gutta 
Percha Rubber and Manufacturing Company.** This belt is made with an 
edge which docs not require that it be longer than the flat surface of the belt 
TO order to go arounil the rollers. Its shape is such that when making a luni 
the ends llititen down outwardly, and straighten up again after having come 
Again to a plane. There are two layers of canvas in the bi-lt; and there arc 
traiiBverse riffles of triangular section 1 millimeter in altitude on the surface. 
f 1264. The " Crack- Proop " Vanner Belt.' — The "Crack-Proof" con- 
centrator bt^t, shown in Fig. 768, is sold by the 
/\ Risdon Inm W'orks. Its edge is made straight, of 

jl\ a quahty of rubber which is claimed to be capable 

\ V V_ of stretching seven times its length, and of with- 

^ '" — r — ~ \ standing a tensile stress of 1,600 pounds per square; 
inch. The main body and side flanges are united 
by a separate strip of duck as shown in the illustra- 
tion. This strip is cut on the bias, enabling it to 
stretch without breaking loose. 
^ 1265, Shackei-p-ohr's Patent Box-CLEANrNG Device.' — This ingenious 
tnce is used in Mill 167 to save the manual labor required in shoveling products 
om the vanner concentrates boxes. On this account, and because of several 
linor improvements at this mill, one man is able to take care of 92 Johnston 
iranners per shift. Figs. 76fta and b illustrate this idea so that only a verv short 



lO. /6S. — -SECTION OF 
" CHACK-PHOOF " VAN- 
KBH BELT. 



m 




jT riG. 7696, — longitudi- 

nal sectios. 

MrripttoH will be nece.ssary. Straps a have one end securely bolted to the 
ikingframe of the vanner, while the pushing device b is bolted to the other 
J, The puebcr b is made by cutting saw teeth in a board or plank aivd. 
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when the vanner is in motion, this board pushes the concentrates when trav 
ing in one direction and slips over them on the return stroke. As the cc 
cfntrates tend to heap up in one end of the box they are discharged, with 
small amount of water, through spigot c, the weight of the water above assi. 
ing in this work. 

D. 5LIMERS. 

g 1266. WiLFLEY Slimer." Principle of Operation. — By means of t 
vibratory motion of a canvas deck the fine, heavy, mineral particles are fore 
down through the lighter gangue particles. The heavy particles thus layer 
are caught bj' the interstices of the canvas, while the gangue is washed 
with the wash water. The machine consists of a sub-frame, head moti< 
shaking frame, and a set of traj's with canvas surfaces. 

§ 1267. Sub'lrame. ^Thc slimer rests on a sub-frame similar to that u.< 
for the Wilflcy table." It consists of a longitudinal timber supported at ea 
end by a transverse foot-piece. The different members of this sub-frame : 
held together by means of bolts. On one end of the longitudinal timber 
placed the head motion which is directly connected with the table. 

§ 1268. Head Motion. —The head motion of the Wilfley slimer is a simj 
toggle and pitman movement exactly like that used on the Wilflev table f: 

'-'■'^ 




OF WILFLEY SLIMER. 



g 1260. Shaking Frninc. — Connected to the head motion Ia the shakii 
frame Fig. 770. This consists of a skeleton framework thoroughly bracwl 
as to minimi/.c vibration. It is supported at each comer on a cast-in 
rocker (1) resting on long bearing feet (2), the latter being securely boltcJ 
the sub-frame. In each foot is a set m-n-w (3) bearing on the lower face of il 
rocker bearing. Thest^ adjusting screws give the different slopes to the tahl 
Running transversely with the sub-frame, and equally spaced from each oth( 
are thnr link belts (4). Sprocket wheels (.j) at each end, actuated by a sha 
(S) driven from the main drive by reducing gear (6) and worm (7), moveil 
set of trays. 

§ 1270. Trays. — Place<l on the link belts (4) are the decks or trays <■ 
(Fig. 771). These trays move slowly across the frame. The bottoms oft) 
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tray's are covered with canvas painted with a special preparation. They are 
Riranged side by side parallel with ihe line of motion of the table. 

5 1271. Operation. — When working, the pulp ie generally fed to five trays 
which yield tailings over the lower ends. The remaining trays, on top of the 
shtiking frame, receive wash water and deliver middlings from the lower ends. 
The trays, when charged with concentrates, pass over the side and return be- 
neatl). where the concentrates are removed by oscillating sprays of water. 

This slimer cannot save coarse concentrates. This being the case it should 
never be called upon to treat a natural feed or mixed pulp, unless the latter 
is very fine, and, even then better work can be done by first feeding the pulp 
to a vaimer or table and then rc-treating the resulting tailings on the Wdfley 
slimer. The vanners and tables lose the very fine concentrates in the tailings 
which this slimer was designed to recover. 




LFLEY SLIMER. 



riie jerking motion of the mechanism usually pushes the pulp on the trays 
iluui] the slope towards the tailings end. In certain cases the progressive 
ULuiion ha-s been up the slope and a "neutral bump" has also been tried. As 
staled above, the feed to the slimer should be tailings from some other con- 
^ntrator. When this kind of feed is supplied the head motion is so arranged 
Biat the jerking motion pushes the pulp down the slope. If a natural feed 
PCr sent to this table with progressive motion down the slope, it would be 
Band that the loss in the tailings would be verj' high, owing to the fact that 
Ht the large particles of heavy mineral, instead of being saved on the canvas, 
■Bfe washed down with the tailings. 

■^ When a natural feed w sent to the sHmer before previous treatment on 
HUtr concentrators, the progressive motion is then made toward the upper 
■m. This motion has also been used when the tables have been found to give 
BittJBfactory results with the regular down-slope treatment. Although the 
BDbp concentrates are saved with a progression toward the upper end, the 
EpKAsed amount of water needed for washing off the tailings is found to carry 
■F (he very fine concentrates. It us therefore poor policy to fwd any but the 
H)por fped to the slimer. The mechanism should be swung through 1><0° and 
Bapted for either coarse or fine sands up or down the slope. The two cannot 
^tre»U'd together. 
l_The filimer makes 180 reciprocations per minute, treats from 10 to 20 tons 
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per 24 hours, and requires from 5 to 10 gallons of water per minute. It re- 
quires 1 horse-power to run it. The weight is 3400 pounds. There are 20 
trays and they make one complete circuit in 45 minutes. The slope is 2 inches 
in 12 feet. 

§ 1272. The Sherman Slimer." — The Sherman slimer, shown in Fig. 
772, ia of the Wilfiey slimer pattern as regards an endless bell of trays. All 
the feed comes directly to one tray at a time. The trays on the feet! end of 
the tabic are given a rise of 2 to 3 inches toward the discharge end. Xow, 
while the pulp on these trays is hchl by an up-grade, the panels are passing a 
series of bumpers, transmitting to the trays a series of shocks which, in turn, 
stratify the material on the trays. As the trays advance, their grade is succes- 




THE SHERMAN' SLIMER. 



sively increased and the top strata washed off. When the trays have thf 
silica or giinpiie nearly waslicil off and the wa.fhing cari-ics some mineral, this 
product can be caught as a middlings product and be re-trcated. 

Working on a lead product carrj'ing only 2% lead and the undorsize of a 
200-mesh screen this slimer has effected a 95% saving of the lead. The com- 
ments that have been made as to the feed for the Wilfiey slimer apply with 
equal force to this machine. 

II. E. FILM SIZING TABLES. 

5 1273. CnNTiNuou.s-Su KFACE RoiND Tables. — These tables will be fouml 
described in Vol. II., pages G.SG and following, and the reader is referred to tlul 
place for a full discussion of this class of machines. 

§ 1274. The .\cmo tabic, manufactured by Holman Brothers Ltd.," is » 
double round table made up of two concentric circular beds, inclining at suit- 
able angles towards each other; the inner convex, the outer concave. The 
classific{l pulp is first treated on the concave outside bed, and the concentraw i 
from tliis are elevated and further treated on the convex inside bed. It is | 
used in Cornwall for dressing " tin slimes " and is said to give good results. 
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311. Current Transportation witholtt Mechanical Agitation. Inter- 
:; mtttent, require stopping for removal of concentrates. 

I This clasa of machines includes rag frames; ciinvas, carpet, and blankol 
'■tables; building buddies and riffles. 

III. F. FRAMES) ETC. 

g 127o. Rag Frames." — Figs. 773h and b (see page 1508) give a good idea 
of thp rag franif used for treating very fine slimes in the " tin " ore-<iressing plants 
of Cornwall, England. The water containing " tin " in the form of slimes flows 
I through the launder A. At the bottom of this launder there is a hole through 
' which the " tin " slimea fall on the distributor B, which diNtribute-s the feed 
evenly over the whole surface of the table. As the slimes are flowing over the 
Burfftcc of the table, the tendency is for the lighter slimes to pass over into 
launder C and for the heavier to remain on the table until they are washed off 
into launder D. 

The launder E conveys clear water and supplies buckets F and G. The 
■water that flows into bucket F serves to wash the heavier " tin " off the table, 
This washing is caused by the tipping of bucket F, owing to the center of gravity 
changing with the incoming clear water. At the same time that the bucket 
• F tips, the flap H at the bottom of the table is automatically raised on hinges 
and the heavier slimes and 
clear water drop off into 
I kunder D. While this is 
happening bucket G is being 
filled with clean water and, 
I when the bulk of water has 
I attained a certain center of 
' p^vity, the weight of water 
in this bucket causes it to 
tip and brin^ bucket F and 
flap H back into their origi- 
nal position. 

j 1276. The New Dim- 
kick Patent Slime Table.'" 
'- — This resembles an ordinai-y 
'eanvas table with the one ad- 
■dition of a comb settler. It 
|«onsists of a light frame cov- 
ered with redwood slats hav- 
ing small spaces between 
them. On this covering is 
■placed water-proof P. B. 
Compound felt, and over 
I'this, canvas. The table rests 
icm four screws, one at each 
I comer, by which it can be 
adjusted to any desired pitch. 
As shown in Fig. 774, boai'd covers A and B are hinged to the sides and are 
raised and lowered by means of a system of counterbalanced weights, ropes, 
I pulleys, and levers. Th««e covers have 12,000 6-penny finishing nails driven 
. through them to template. The nails are staggered throughout and rest evenly 
: on the surface of the canvas when the covers are lowered. The nails or pins 
. project about 1.5 inches from the bottoms of the covers and act as small riffles 
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tending to precipitate the floating mineral particles onto the canvas, where they 
are caught, while the tailings are washed off with the water at the bottom. By- 
raising the covers the concentrates are readily hosed off in a short period of time 
and the process repeated. 



III. H. RIFFLES. 



§ 1277. Caribou Riffle.*^ — A form of riflSe known as the Caribou riffle 
has been used as a preliminary black-sand concentrator, to reduce the amount 




I 

A 

FIG. 775a. — CARIBOU RIFFLE. 

of material to be treated on the ''undercurrent/' The riffles are sheets of 
perforated steel, 3 feet long, placed over a blanket. The up-stream ends of 
the sheets rest on the blanket and the lower ends are secured about 2 inches 
above the blanket. A row of 
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FIG. 7756. — CROSS-SECTION AT O-fl. 



holes, 1 inch in diameter and 3 
inches apart, across the bottom of 
the sluice box under the lower end 
of each sheet, allows the black 
sands to be discharged into a 
launder placed cross-wise under 
the sluice. A wooden slide with 
corresponding holes is placed be- 
neath each discharge, whereby the 
amount of water and sand passing 
through can be regulated. This 
form of riffle was extensively used 
on the Snake River, Idaho, and is claimed to be very effective in saving the fine 
gold. (See Figs. 775a and b.) 

§ 1278. La Point Suspended Riffle Cleats.® — The La Point Flour 
Gold separator is manufactured by the C. A. La Point Flour Gold Separating 
Company, 306 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado.^* The principle of the 
device is shown in Fig. 776. It is constructed of 12-gauge sheet iron through- 
out, except the riffle cleats which are of 16-gauge galvanized iron. It is built 
in three sections, each 3 feet in length, and telescopes to facilitate transporta- 
tion. The bottoms of the boxes are covered with tight-fitting Brussels carpet 
for catching and holding the fine gold, and the first two sections have suspended 
riffle cleats while the last section is only provided with block riffles for catch- 
ing the coarser gold. As shown in the cut the suspended riffle cleats are con- 
caved upward toward the down-flowing water. They extend to within 1.5 
or 2 inches (adjustable) of the bottom, and are set 2 inches apart in the first 
section, and 3 inches apart in the second. A 1.5-inch drop exists between 
each section and the sections incline 8 inches in the 9 feet. The sides are 6 
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inches high and the separators vary in width from 14 to 48 inches, according j 
to the capacity desired. i 

The feed, consisting of gravel or sand, is delivered to a screen having about 
a 0.25-inch opening, resting at aiiji hinged at the head of the upper section. 
The undersize falls into the water and thence goes through the separator while 
the oversize goes to waste. The action of the ore and water in the machine 
is readily seen by referring to the illustration. The eddy currents produced 
by the suspended riffle-cleats precipitate the fine, floating, or Qoured gold and 
it is caught by the carpet, the greater part of the fine gold being caught in the 
first section, practically all of the remainder in the second, while hardly any 
ever goes as far as the third. 




Pia. 776. — LA POINT susPENnEn riffles. 

The separator has found application in treating the fine gold-bearing sands | 

of Snake River, Idaho, and some Colorado placer sands. It is made m four ' 

sizes and Table 520 gives the details regarding it. ^ 



TABLE 520, — DETAILS REGARDING THE C. Ji 



\. POINT FLOUR GOLD SBPARATOB. 



Widlh iD InchH. 


Cifotily in Cubic 
Vardi per 10 Hours. 


Wdghl in PouBds. 


i 


SO 

LOO 
200 





IV. Mechanical Agitation without Transporting Current, also Inteh- 

MITTENT. 

§ 1279. KiEVES. ^ A description of this class of apparatus will be found 
in Vol. II., pages 726 and 727. 

§ 12S0. Depth of Bed. — In concentrators of all forms the depth of the 
bed sccnis to be of great importance. If too thick, good work is impossible, 
and if too thin, the capacity is cut down. The thickness of the bed may be 
defined as the number of grains of maximum size, one above the other, thii 
would equal the depth of the bed. On this basis a bed is spoken of as so msEy 
grains deep. 

The above machines may be rated as follows: A bed but 1 grain deep i-* 
all that should be used on film-sizing tables in order to give individual treat- i 
ment to the grains. In jerking riffle tables of the Wilfley type the bed in Ito 
deeper part of the riffle may be 10, more or less, while at the shallow end ll* j 
bed may be only 1 or 2 grams deep. Bumping tables may have a. bed se^-enl I 
grains deep, Vanners may haVe a bed 10 to 15 grains deep without rompji'l 
eating the work too much. The bed may be several hundred grains deep ■ J 
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etationary riffles and aevera] thousand grains deep in kicves and still give good 
nwulta. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

AMALGAMATION. 

§ 1281. Amalgamation is still the method most used for extracting gold 
from free-milling ore or placer gravels where the size of gold particles is too 
coarse for cyanidation and too fine for direct water concentration. There have 
been few if any changes in the application of mercuiy for the extraction of 
gold since the appearance of Ore Dressing. There have been many attempts 
to perfect the process but little improvement has been accomplished. 

§ 1282. The Amalgams. — The question of the nature of amalgams has 
so much to do with the theory of the amalgamation process that it may be 
well to add somewhat to what has been said in Vol. II. with reference to amal- 
gams. The more recent research bearing directly upon the nature of gold 
amalgams seems to indicate that when the percentage of the gold is high, a 
solid solution of mercuiy in gold exists isomorphous with the gold.^ This 
solid solution may contain as high as 13 atomic percent of mercury, the atomic 
percent being defined as the number of mercury atoms present m 100 atoms 
of the alloy. Beyond this, an intcr-metallic compound containing gold or 
mercury in solution, or a second solid solution, is formed which contains 17.5 
atomic per cent of mercury. This crystallizes in the hexagonal system and may 
be simply a solid solution differing from the fii*st. Gold has been found to 
be practically insoluble in solid mercuiy and the solubility in liquid mercun* 
at ordinary temperatures is very slight. Silver seems to be similar in its action 
to gold in the forms separating out from its mercur>' series. Ordinar}^ gold 
amalgams consist of one or both of the forms mentioned, usually the fir^t 
mentioned together with an excess of mercury which coats the particles and 
causes them to cohere. 

§ 12(S3. Amalgamation. — Amalgamation seems to be a physical process. 
The gold grains are wetted by the mercur}', adhere to the mercury' film on the 
plates, and are so caught. This is facilitated by mercury fed to the batten' 
which tends to wet the grains before they come into contact with the plates. 
The surface tension of the mercury upon the particle holds it on the plate. 
By diffusion into the plate amalgam often becomes strongly adherent. Silver 
plating is useful for preventing copper from being dissolved by mercurj\ Muntz 
metal has the same effect. Silver-plated plates will, moreover, hold a thicker 
film of mercury than plain copper plates. 

§ 1284. Amalgamating Plates. — The question of amalgamating plates 
has been quite fully discussed in Vol. II., pages 731 to 746, and the remarks 
there made apply equally well to the practice of to-day. Denny * describes a 
form of table for supporting amalgamating plates which may be of interest 
as showing South African practice. This is shown in Figs. 777a and b in side 
and end view. The tables are constructed of redwood and are supported on 
wooden trestles a with wedges b. The copper plates s are flanged at the sides t 
and at the upper end. A vertical wooden down-pipe c is attached to the end U 
of each table, leading to a cast-iron mercury trap U having a capacity of aboul ■ 
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0.S5 cubic foet, which is designed to catch any mercury or anialgiim which 
amy have escaped from the piales. In recent practice in Western Auatrnlia 




FIG. 777(1, LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF CUPl-ER PLATE TABLB. 

two amslgu muting tables are provided for each 5 stamps with the idea in view 
of minimizing delays due to clressing and scraping the plates. At the head of 
the plate a catch box is provided for receiving the pulp as it comes from tJie 
mortar. This catch box Is provided with an 
outlet gate for each plate, eo that while one ia 
being dre-ssed or scraped the entire pulp may 
be turned over the other plate, thus avoiding 
Ihe delays occasioned by having to hang up 
the stamps, 

Shaking amalgamating tables have been 
used to some extent in South Af lica * and 
elsewhere. One of these tables is shown in 
Figs. 778« and b. The pulp from the mortar 
flows over the shaking table through the 
launder a. The table is lined with amalga- 
matinl copper plates and the pulp flows into 
the catch-box b situated at the lower end and no. 777fi, — end elevation. 
on for further treatment. The longitudinal 

rocking motion is given to the table by means of three connecting rods c 
driven by eccentrics on the shaft d, the other ends of these rods being bolted to 





- ELEVATIO.V. SHAKING AMALCAMA 



brackptscon thr. under sideof the table framework. Twofly-whei'is/an'ki-ywl 
on the shaft d. The vertical flat stccI springs g support the table and hjtve 
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rubber washers at the top and bottom. Brackets h are provided to support 
the table in case of breakdowns of the springs. The shaft d is belt driven 
through pulleys / and k; and the counter-shaft 7 with tight and loose pulleys m 

is driven from the counter-shaft 
n, and pulley p. The necessar}' 
slope of the table is regulated 
by the hand wheel and screw q. 
Fig. 779 shows a form of 
amalgamation table preferred in 
some localities to a plain table. 
This form of plate interrupts the 
stream of pulp frequently by 
back deflectors a, thus insuring 
the contact of all particles with 
the amalgamating surface. The 
plates are bent upward at the 
upper end and laterally, and the comers are made water tight. The plate may 
be either plain copper or silver-plated. The Fried. Krupp Gru.sonwerk • sup- 
ply these tables. 

§1285. Preparation of Pulp Previous to Amalgamation. — J. 0. 
Dimmick • has suggested that it would be advantageous to size the pulp before 
passing it over the amalgamating plates. It is recognized that pulp should be 
sized before going to a concentrating table in order to secure the highest ex- 
traction, because the coarser grains tend to accumulate at the surface of the 
table, holding the finer particles above them and causing them to be swept 




FIG. 7786. — END elevation. 




FIG. 779. — amalgamating table with back 

DEFLECTORS. 

into the tailings. It is contended that the same action holds true on the plates 
and the finer gold is not given an opportunity to come in contact with the 
quick. Other advantages claimed for sizing arc the partial washing of the pulp 
and the elimination of the slimes. The fouling and h>ickening of the plates is 
due largely to dissolved salts or to ingredients in the finest slimes. A great 
saving of time and an increase in the efficiency of the plates is gained by a partial 
or complete removal of these ingredients. The slimes can be sent directly 
to concentrating tables or to a cyanide plant. 

§ 12S6. Material for Plates. — The suitability of various materials for 
plates has been thoroughly discussed in Vol. II., pages 747 to 751. 

§ 1287. Absorption by Plates. — Experiments have been conducted by 
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A. Plain copper at 100** C; B. Plain copper at 0** C. 
amalgam.^ This pj^^ ygQ^ — absorption of mercury by copper 



PLATE. 



Thomas T. Read * with view to finding the relative absorption of copper plates 
at different temperatures and the relative absorption of different plates at 
ordinary temperatures. 

For the first test, engravers' plates, having an area of about 4 square inches, 
were thoroughly amalgamated and submerged in mercury, one at 100® Centi- 
grade and the other at 0° Centigrade. The rates of absorption were obtained 
by measuring and weighing 

after the excess mercury ^8^ 

had been removed. Curves 
A and B in Fig. 780 show 
the results. Evidently the 
absorption is not complete 
even at the end of two 
weeks. As the temperature 
increases the mercury ab- 
sorption increases, conse- 
quently causing hardening 
of the ~ 

hardening may result only 
after some weeks' time, but 
in order to keep the amalgam always of the same consistency the water tem- 
perature should be kept constant. In order to obtain the relative absorption 
rates of plain and silvered copper plates, small pieces of electrolytic copper 
plates were used, one plain, the other silver-plated. Both were submerged in 
mercury at a temperature of 20° Centigrade. The results are given in curves 
A and B, Fig. 781. 

The chief difficulty of using plain copper plates is the solution of the metallic 
copper. The copper is easily attacked by oxidizing agents, and the salts which 

go into solution during 
crushing coat the plate 
^^ with a film of copper salts. 
Even the oxygen in the 
water produces this effect; 
and in some ores this is car- 
ried so far as to prevent 
amalgamation. This diffi- 
culty is obviated by the use 
of silver-plated copper 
plates. The eventual ab- 
sorption, however, of plain 
Days 20 aud of silvcr-plated plates is 
A. Plain copper; B. Silvered copper; C. Thin Muntz about the same. By com- 
metal; D. Thick Muntz metal. paring Fig. 780 and Fig. 781 

FIG. 781. — ABSORPTION OF MERCURY BY PLATES it will be noticed that en- 

OF DIFFERENT METALS. gravers' platcs at 100° Cen- 

tigrade absorbed much more 
slowly than the electrolytic at 20° Centigrade, due to the difference in physical 
structure of the plates. 

Muntz metal plates ' have been tried in Australia for battery plates and 
found very satisfactory, but their use has not spread as yet to the United 
States. This alloy is composed of about 40% zinc and 60% copper. The 
advantages claimed for it are that it is cheaper, lasts longer, requires less 
attention, does not discolor, and that the amalgam is more easily removed 
than from copper plates. Two plates, one, C, measuring 0.0256 mch thick, 
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and the other, D, measuring 0.014 inch thick, were tested in mereur}' ^i-ith 
the idea of measuring the absorption of mercury by the increase in weight 
of the plates. The negative results at the end of 24 hours are probably due 
to the zinc being dissolved faster than the mercury is absorbed. 

By referring to Fig. 781 it is seen that the mercury absorption is ver}' low. 
The divergence of the curves shows that the rate of absorption is proportional 
to the surface exposed, plate C having a much larger surface in proportion to 
its weight. Tests on the mercurj' seemed to indicate that no copper had been 
dissolved, showing that no silver plating was necessar}^ However, in working 
old dumps (which probably contain copper sulphate), the Munz metal plates 
coat baclly, the small amount of zinc in the mercury producing even more 
undesirable results than would copper in such cases. 

§ 1288. Effect of Temperature on Amalgamation. — Mr. Read from 
his work concludes that " variations in temperatures make themselves felt in 
slight changes of a number of factors rather than large changes in any one." 
Raising the temperature increases the solubility of harmful salts, causing pre- 
cipitation of base metals into the mercury. Rise of temperature diminishes 
surface tension and viscosity of the mercury", causing it to become floured. The 
force with which the gold is drawn beneath the mercury is decreased. On 
the other hand the wetting of the gold by the mercury is facilitated as is the 
coalescing of the globules of mercury. 

Increased temperature causes added absorption of mercury by the gold 
and by the plates. Constant temperature should be maintained. A com- 
paratively low temperature is better where soluble salts are to be considered. 

At Mill 103 ^ the practice of amalgamation conforms to the theory that maxi- 
mum results are obtained when the temperature of the water used in the bat- 
teri(\s is low enough to exert minimum influence on the minerals of the ore 
and the plate yields seem to show that this is ti*ue. 



Mercury Traps. 

§ 1289. Box Traps. — The Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk • manufactures a 
very efficient form of mercur}- trap shown in Fig. 782. This trap is intended 

to collect amalgam and mercurj' which have 
been carried along with the discharged pulp 
from the amalgamating plates. The trap is 
made of cast iron and fed through a pipe at its 
center. This pipe is provided at its lower end 
with a distributor in the form of a hemispheri- 
cal cup. Owing to the shape of the distributor 
and of the wall of the trap, the stream of pulp 
is directed upwards. The amalgam and mercun' 
at the same time fall to the bottom and are col- 
lected underneath the distributor. There is an 
opening provided in the bottom of the vessel, 
closed with a screw through which the amalgam 
is discharged periodically. The pulp discharges 
over the entire periphery into an annular laun- 
der. In general these traps are placed after the 
plates. 

§ 1290. Henrj' E. Wood/' uses a copper-lined feed box on concentrating 
tables to catch amalgam which the plates and mercury traps have faileii to 
catch. This feed box is about 10 X 16 inches in size. The table motion allows 
the feed to splash over. Gradually a small ball of amalgam forms which cod- 




fig. 



782. — BOX TRAP. 
KRUPP TYPE. 
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tiiiui.'s to gather all particlcB of amalgam which have escaped the traps. When 
rkaning up, this ball of amalgam can be removed and the contents of the box 
panned down. Mr. Wood says that on his first riean-up $23 wa« recovered 
after running 200 tons of ore. The second clean-up after running about the 
same amount of ore netted over $40, and ihifl after it had gone through ihe 
n-gulitr amalgam traps. 

Am.^ LCi A MATO as . 



- This device 
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S 121II. The Pierce Gold Sepahator and Amauiamator."' 
(see fig. 7S:i) consists of a Hheet-iron box provided with two 
au upper set marked C and 
a lower set marked B. When 
gold in a finely divided con- 
dition is being treated ilie 
lower baffles are made of 
amalgamattfd silver-plated 
copper platt^s in order that 
they may act as amalgamat- 
ing plates. When coarse gold 
is being tn-aled these baffles 
may be made of sheet iron. The upper baffles C are made of wood or other 
mivteriul. preferably copper, andare placed in the tank in such a way that their 
lower ends divide the space equally between the lower baffle:*. The lower ends 
of these baffles extend down to the surface of the mercurj- wliich fills the 
troughs £>, WTien in operation the tank is given a slope of from 9" to IS", 

The gold-bearing material fed in at A is forced beneath upper baffle C and 
over the lower baffle E. The fine gold is caught both on the baffles and in the 
mercurj', while the coarse rusty gold sinks in the mercury. The tailings over- 
flow at B. 

This amalgamator " may be used in the mill, where it replaces the amal- 
gamating plates, or it may be placed after the plates, where it catches anyfine 
or rusty gold not already saved on them. When used in connection with 
placer mining^ the amalgamator is placed after suitable grizzlies and screens. 
The capacity m either case varies from 5 to 130 tons in 24 hours. It has made 

?'eat savings when placed after the ordinary plates and mercury traps. The 
icrce amalgamator is in use at Mill 103. 
ft 1292. Pan -Amalgamation. — The pan-amalgamation process for siliceous 

Sild-silver ores has become almost obsolete,* but is useil at a few places in 
ontann, Nevada, and Arizona. Large mills are being constmcted at Tonopah, 
Kevacia, for handling gold-silver ores by stamps or rolls, followed by concen- 
tration and cyaniding of tailings. At Goldficld partly free-milling ores were 
formerly treated by amalganmttun, concentration, and cyaniding. The char- 
acter of these is now changing so as to require concentration and cyanide treat- 
ntcnt. 

In general it may be said that the cyanide process either alone or preceded 
bv concentration has displaced pan -amalgamation, This has been brought 
about partly by reason of change in the character of ores treated, but for the 
most part by reason of the numerous advantages offered by the cyanide process 
ovrr pan-!! m alga mat ion. The question as to whether concentration shall 
precetle cynnidation is chiefly one of the charact^-r of the ore and local con- 
dilion.-!. In some eases the proximity of a smelter coupled with low treiitmenl 
charges and freiglit niti-a may, particularly in the case of rich ores, make con- 
centration desirable. In other cases the ore is slimed and cyanided din-rt. 
{ Iii93. Squeezing Au.ilcam. — Amalgam is genemlly squeezed ° by hand. 
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i to be treated, this hand squeezing 



Where large quantities of amalgam 
has given way to mechanical means. 

The amalgam press, as manufactured by Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk, b shown 
in Figs. 7Hia and b. It consists of a press cylinder in which moves a piston 
actuated by a screw. The cylinder has holes in the lower end to permit the 
mercury to escape from the amalgam. 

This press is made in two sizes, one to hold 2000 ounces of pressed amalgam, 
the other 1000 ounces. The description below applies to the larger press. 





FIG. 7S4a. — FRIED. KRUPP 
AMALQAM PRE.SS. SIDK 
ELEVATION. 



FIG. 7S46. TRANS- 
VERSE SECTION ON 
LINE AB. 



The cylinder a is open at the upper end, and closed at the lower end by 
means of a steel plate, containing a number of J-tnch holes. The cylinder is 
7J inches in diameter inside measurement and ISJ inches long. Five inch^? 
from the top of the cylinder are placed two trunnions b, diametrically opposiiP. 
They are 2 inches in diameter and rest in bearings r on the main frame k. The 
cylinder is capable of rotating on these two horizontal trunnions. In the cylin- 
der there moves the piston (/, which in turn is attached to the screw /. Tlii* 
screw is U inches in dinmeter, with 5 threads to the inch. It passes throupb 
a large bearing g, the center of which corresponds with the threads on the spvev.: 
This gives it an upper bearing. At the extreme upper end of this screw is a 
small han<I wheel h. \ wmall pin t fitting into a recess in the frame and cylin- 
der pn'vonts the cylinder from turning on the trunnions while the press is bi'iiiS 
filled with amalgam. Below the cj^lincler is a catch basin /, fastened to lh<' 
main frame k. 

To operate the press, the piston is screwed up by means of the small haml 
wheel until it is above the cylinder. Amalgam is then placed in the latter, 
and the piston screwed down. The small pin i prevents the cylinder from ro- 
tating while it is being filled and spilling the amalgam. As soon as the piston 
comes within the fop of the cylinder, the pin i is removed, allowing the work- 
man to tilt the cylinder into the most advantageous position for applying j 
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-e on the screw. As soon as the excess mercury is pressed out the pbtor 
■d, the cylinder tilted downwards, and the cake of amalgam forced out. 
! advantage of the press is the 
apacity, which is very necessary 
;e mills where several hundred 

of amalgam are to be frequently 
I. In most mills, however, the 
ing is done by hand, thus doing 
ivith the cost of the press. 
J94. Power Amalgam StjuEEZER. 

machine illustrated in Fig. 785 
ided to squeeze the amalgam in 
■e milling gold mills before re- 
: it, so as to extract as much 
ilver as possible mechanically, 
natgam is placed in a canvas bag 
e bag is then placed in the lower 
•r (1), the sides of which arc 
Lted. The ram is operated by 
of a four-way valve (2) shown to 
ht of the cyhndcr, which may be 
?d either by steam, water, or 
>88ed air. This press ia manu- 
■d by Chalmers and Williams.' 
29o. Sealing op Retorts. — 
othod of sealing the connection 
n the cover and the retort tlur- 
orting as used by Oscar J. Rey- 
' is as follows: Cylinder oil is 
1 over thfe upper edge of the re- 
len two or more coils of asbestos 
g are placed on the retort as fio. 785. — power amalgam press. 

in Fig. 786. The oil holds the 

g in place, until the cover is screwed down. This means of making an 
it jomt does away with the necessity of mixing up a clay luting and con- 
tly saves time in preparing the retort for the furnace. 





296. Descriptions of clean-up devices, retorts, etc., will be found given 
.il in Vol. II., page 780 and following. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROCESSES OF SEPARATION. 

§ 1297. This chapter contains descriptions of a number of methods of 
re separation which have, until within a comparatively few years, been con- 
idered more as laboratory methods than commercial possibilities. The rapid 
dvance in the art of ore dressing has, however, placed them on a practical 
asis, and they have all found application in commercially handling ores on a 
irge and satisfactory scale. The following methods of separation are taken 
p in this chapter: 

Magnetic. Adhesion or Flotation. 

Roasting for Magnetism. Crushing and Screening. 

Electrostatic. Decrepitation and Screening. 

Pneumatic. 

Magnetic Concentration. 

§ 1298. Principles. — The general principles governing the const niction 
f magnetic separators will be found in Vol. II., pages 790 to 797. Attention 
hould be called, at this point, to the fact that only a direct current can be 
sod in the coils of a magnetic separator to produce magnetism. An alternating 
urrent may readily be transformed into a direct current by running a direct- 
urrent generator direct connected to an alternating-current motor. 

§ 1299. Magnetic Separators. — Magnetic separators may be divided 
[ito two main classes: 

(1) Separators having the magnetic poles, which bring about the separation^ 
nergized directly by the coils of the magnet. 

(2) Separators in which the magnetic poles, effecting the separation, are 
econdary or induced poles. 

The latter are energized by the primary poles in the magnetic field of which 
hey lie. The first class will be termed '' Primar\''-Magnet T^-pe,'' and the 
econd *' Secondary or Induction-Magnet Tj'pe." Of the first type we have 
he Wetherill, and of the second the International, Dings, and other separators 
thich will be taken up later. 

SEPARATORS OF THE PRIMARY-MAGNET TYPE. 

5 1300. The Wetherill Magnetic Separator. — The Wetherill separa- 
or,^ at present manufactured by the Stems-Roger Manufacturing Company 
>f Denver, is known as the *' Cross-Belt," "Rowand," or **E Type,'' and is a 
ligh-power machine. The principle of its operation is shown ** in Fig. 787. 

The material flows from the holes of the hopper to the feed roller, which 
lischarges it in a uniform layer over the whole width of the conveyor belt^ 
)assing between the poles of the magnetic system. The latter consists of two 
>r more horseshoe electromagnets, the poles of which are arranged one above 
he other. The poles of the upper magnets have the shape of a sharp wed^e 
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■while the lower ones are flattened. With this arrangement of the magi 
the paramagnetic or weakly magnetic minerals, when brought into the i 

netic field, are influence 
such a manner that at a • 
paratively small distance i 
the lower pole the magi 
force of the upper p 
concentrated on the wt 
shaped edges, supersedes 
of the lower sufficient! 
cause the magnetic part 
to jump toward the u 
poles as soon as they 
brought, by the conv 
belt, into the magnetic I 
The cross belts serve to 
the magnetic particles : 
adhering to the poles an 
oany them out of the magnetic field. 

This type " of machine is constructed with one, two, or three double i 
nets, giving two, four or six poles, each pair of poles being provided wi 
rheostat for regulating the current strength. The principal dimensions 
given in Table 521. 
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Fig. 7S8 shows a section across the " E " No. 3 machine. 

It has been found to be impossible, owing to the difference in the magi 
attractibility of the same minerals from different localities, to prepare a t 
of capacities which would answer all conditions. In place of this, certain 
amples will be given which will give an idea of the kmd of work which 
machines may be expected to do. 

g 1301. Capacities on Dijfcrent Sizes of Grains. 

(A) Machine No. 3, IS-inch belt, treating zinc-lead-iron sulphide? t 
Colorado and removing the zinr-blcnde (black-jack) as the magnetic proil 
Machine handling through 14 on 20-mcsh material treats 0.75 ton per h 
Machine handling through 60. on 120-mcsh material treats 0.35 ton per hou 

(B) Machine No. 3, IS-inch belt, treating Broken Hill tailings in . 
tralia, removing the rhodonite as the first magnetic product, the zinc-bit 
(black-jack) as the second magnetic product, and leaving the galena with 
gangue in the tailings. Machine handling through 10 on 16-mesh matt 
treats 1.25 tons per hour. Machine handling through 50 on 80-mesh matt 
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m per hour. The difference in capacitj when niagneticall} re- 
ar material, i.e., zinc-blende (black jack), should be noted at this 
he conveyor specc] for case .4 is 50 feet pti minuie for the fine size 
it per minute for the coarae. The con^ejor r-pttd foi rase B is 100 
linute for the fine size and 75 feet per minute for llic coarae 
achine No. 3, IS-ineh belt, treating 
Franklin Furnace, New Jersey, ro- 
le frauklinite as the first magnetic 
the silicate of manganese minerals 
>nd magnetic product, and loaving 
«, willemite, and talcitc as the 
etic product. Machine handling 
|0 on IG-mesh material treats 2.5 
tiour. Machine handling through 
UGsh material treats 1.5 tons per 
ic conveyor speed for the coarse 
\ feet per minute ami for the fine 
set per minute. 

!achuie No. 3, IS-Inch belt, treating 
am magnetic separators of Old Bed 
ineville. New York, removing the 
lo as the magnetic product and 
he apatite as the non- magnetic 
Machine handling through 20 on 
material treats 3.5 tons per hour, 
laudling through 40-mesh material 
I tons per hour. The conveyor 
each ease is about 125 feet per 

achine No. 3, IS-inch bi>lt, treating 
inc-iron Bulphide middlings from 
irocesa, removing the clean roasted pyrite as the first magnetic pro- 
dlings aa the seeond magnetic product, containing over-roasted pyrite 
lied particles of pyrite, and zinc-blende, and leaving a non-magnetic 
ontaining zinc-blende and any non-magnnlic mineral or ganguc in 
catcd. The sizes of ore treated in tests matlc have been from 0.25 
I, with the conveyor speed from 100 to 200 feet per minute, treating 
4 tons per hour. 

achine No. 3, 18-inch belt, treating magnetite ores, will remove 00%, 
, of the ore treated as the magnetic product. The sizes of ore treated 
lade have been from 0.375 inch down, with the conveyor speed from 

00 feet per minute, treating at the rate of from 7.5 to 15 tons per 
using a ffW cells of drj' batteries for exciting the magnets, as the 

urrcnt could not be cut low enough with the rheostats. 

laat two cases are mentioned to show the extremes between weakly 

gly magnetic mineral.s, 

, Width, Thickness, and Proper Conveyor-Belt Speed. 

ie extreme width of belt for treating weakly magnetic ores ia 18 

shown on the drawings. If a machine is designed tor a, wider belt, 

1 a larger air gap between the upper and lower poles, due to the in- 
ace required betwei^n the conveyor belt and the take-off belt to allow 
treanii! of ore to pass. Consetjuently the narrower the belt, the less 
mergy required to remove a mineral with the same magnetic attract- 
so for strongly magnetic ores the width of the belt could be incrcascil 
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as the electrical energy required is very low and the inventor has often thought 
of building them 6 feet wide, using 6-foot pole pieces with 12-inch cores for 
treating magnetic ores. 

(B) The proper thickness of belts when removing only very weakly mag- 
netic minerals is 0.125 inch thick. This is as thin as the makers of belts ^ili 
guarantee the belt to be of uniform thickness throughout and to run perfectly 
straight. When removing medium and weakly magnetic minerals 0.25 inch 
thick gives the best results. When removing highly magnetic minerals 0.375 
inch thick, new, gives good results. It has been found in practice that a belt 
0.25 inch thick is the best to furnish with the standard machines, as almost 
every ore treated contains medium magnetic minerals to be removed before 
the weakly magnetic; and, in a number of cases, the ore to be treated woukl 
contain a small percent of strongly magnetic material. In the latter case it ii 
advisable to lower the under pole piece of pole No. 1 and, in some cases, poles 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the first magnet about 0.125 inch below the conveyor belt, ami 
place a piece of brass, 0.125 inch thick, covering the top of the pole piece, be- 
tween it and the conv(»yor belt. This, of course, could be done in treating 
medium and weakly magnetic minerals by using conveyor belting 0.125 inch 
thick. If it were not for the additional expense it would always be best to 
have each magnet on a separate machine, making the belt of the proper thick- 
ness for the material to be removed and running the conveyor belt at the proper 
speed for each, as the more magnetic the material the faster the conveyor should 
travel to prevent magnetically tangling non-magnetic material with the mag- 
netic material. 

(C) Speed of conveyor or feed belts. In cases A, By C, Z>, E, and F, it is 
noticeable that the speeds given vary considerably. Attention is called to 
the fact that the speed is limited when removing more than one mineral of 
different magnetic attractability by the least magnetic material. The faster 
the belt travels the stronger the magnet must be to overcome the momentum, 
also ver>' weakly magnetic material takes time to be magnetized. Ore ha? ' 
often been seen to pass from the magnet points and then jump back to the 
take-off belts when the conveyor is traveling at too high a speed. The proper 
speed for each ore and size tn»ated can only be determined by experimenting. , 

§ 1303. Widthy Thickness^ and Proper Take-off Belt Speed. 

(A) The width for take-off belts is 3 mches. 

(B) The proper thickness for take-off belts is ^ inch. The belt^ are made 
13.5 feet long, endless and of uniform thickness. 

(C) Speed at which take-off belts should run : — Like the conveyor belt, 
this can only be determined by experimenting. If these belts are run too fa^^t 
th(\y will knock th(» material off that had been attracted to them. It is ad- j 
visable to nin them as slow as they will properly deliver their product*, to save 
the wear on them. When delivering strongly magnetic material they arc run j 
about 1,000 feet per minute^; on weakly magnetic material about 200 feet per 
minute; and on ni(Mliuni magnetic material about 500 feet per minute. The 
si)e(Ml of these belts is govcM-ned by two things: first, the proper speed to gt^t 
them to discharge clear of the conveyor belt; second, by the quantity of ore they 
hav(^ to deliver. 

§ 1304. The Proper Distance Apart for the Magiiets. — This can only b^ 
determined by t(\<ting the ore on a machine. The poles should be set as clo* | 
as possible; that is, .so tliat the stream of ore on the take-off bolts does not inter- 
fere by wiping the ore off at the conveyor belt, and the strength of the magnet 
should be regulated by the rheostat controlling the magnet. This is done by : 
all users of the machines. On strongly magnetic ores the distance betweea 1 
poles can be 1.5 inches, on medium magnetic ores the distance between tbe^ 
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poles dhoulti not I>e over one inch, and on weakly magnetic ores not over 0.625 
lo 0.75 inch. They are often set as low as 0.5 inch. These adjustinentes govern 
the size of ore that can be treated on the machine. I'or the trputmi'nt of weakly 
magnetic ores no size larger than through 10 incsh aeetns advisable; on medium 
magnetic ore, nothing larger than 0.25 inch; and for highly magnetic ore, 
nothing larger than 0.375 inch. 

5 1305. Eleclrical and Mechanical Energy Required. — The following data ia 
for machines Nos. 3, 30, tH), 100, IS-inch belt. 

No, 30 magnet takes 6 amperes at 125 volts, 

No. 60 magnet takes 14 amperes at 125 volts. 

No. 11)0 magnet takes 30 amperes at 125 volts. 

Total, 50 amperoa at 125 volts = 6,250 watts = 8.4 horse-power. 

Mecliaiiical power to operate the above machines, depending upon the speed 
at which it is operated, is from 0.5 to 1 horse-power. 

S 1306. Wear and Tear on the Machines. — The wear and tear on the ma- 
chines is practically nothing. Taking the machines that are now in operation 
in the United States, about 60 in all, it is said that there has not been over 
$600 spent in repairs upon them; and a number of these machines have teen 
'i continuous operation for from five to seven years. This, of course, does not 
include the cost of the take-off belts. These belts cost from $1 to S2 each, 
•lepending upon the quality; and they run from one month lo six months, de- 
pending upon the size of the ore they are handling. Belts have been known to 
last a year on the machines treating the fine sizes at Franklin Furnace, New 
Jersey. These belts are often damaged by coarse ore getting on the feed belt 
when the magnets are adjusted close. The only wearing part of the machine is 
the brass shoes on the upper pole pieces where the take-off belt rubs against 
them. .Vs these wear they should be reversed and, after both sides are worn, 
should be renewed. The $fiOO above referred to covers these renewals. At 
Franklin Furnace. New Jersey, only three convej'or belts have been renewed 
Btnec starting the mill. The stock of take-off belts should be kept in a damp 
place. 

5 1307. Altmdance Required, — At Franklin Furnace, New Jersey, there are 
two machine tenders and two helpers per shift. There is one tender and one 
hHi>er on either side of the separator floor, the tenders watching and adjusting 
the machines and the helpers keeping the floor clean and oiling the bearings. 
There are at present 25 machines in operation. When the changes are com- 
pleteti there will be 32 machines, 16 on either side of the separator floor, and the 
Attendance will not be increased. \t Mill 141 they have eleven machines, with 
one tender and one helper per shift on the separator floor. 

$ 130S. Ferrakis Magnetic Separator. — At Monteponi, Sardinia,' there 
iSre two forms of magnetic separators in use. The first of these is shown in 
Tio. 7!S9a, b, and i: This .separator has six electromagnets (1) with poles (6) 
ma (7), six leather belts (2) which earrj- the sized ore into the magnetic field, 
I large cross-belt (3) against which the magnetic particles are held and pon- 
voy«T out of the magnetic field onto a large cross-belt (9) which removes the 
magnetic portion of the ore. 

In ortjer to distribute the material to the six electromagnets, it is raised 
by a bucket elevator (5) and siaed by means of waving screens (4) into seven 
RiVes; that is lo say, to 0.5; 0.5 to l'; 1 to 1.5; 1.5 to 2.5; 2.5 to 4.5; 4.5 to 6.1): 
Olid 6.0 lo 10.0 millimeters. The material coarser than 10 millimeters is crushed 
and relunied to the magnetic separator. 

The distance between the belt (2). which carries the ore, and the poles of 
the electro magnet varies from 20 to 40 millimeters. One separator with six 
^ctrooiagnets treats an average of 1 ton per hour and refjuires 2 horse-jiowcr 
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of mechanical energy and 0.88 horae-power of electrical energy for its opera- 
tion. 

After separation from the iron, the zinciferous product is treated on closed 
jigs to remove the calcined dolomite and the smaU amount of lead ore which 
It contains. 

In the year 1906 one of these magnetic plants treated 6,373.97 tons of cal- 
cined material containing 25.98% of zinc. After separating the iron and wash- 
ing, a marketable product was obtained of 2,264.12 tons with an average zinc 
content of 40,87%, representing 55.88% of the zinc in the original calcined 




FIG. 790. — BALL-NORTON BELT-TTPE mCNETIC SEPAnATOR. 



ore and the removal of 17.31% of iron. The remainder of the zinc values goes 
into the middlings products, which are set aside, and into the jig tailings. The 
iron oxide contains 10% of zinc which cannot be removed without resorting 
to chemical treatment. To enrich still further the valuable calcined calamines, 
single and portable magnetic separators are used. (See § 1311.) 

5 1309. The Ball-Norton Magnetic Separator. — The Ball-Norton Belt- 
type Magnetic Separator,** developed at Mill 158," combines the elements of 
low cost, capacity, simplicity and uniform effectiveness to a very high degree. 
The machines (see Fig. 790) were designed for the separation of strongly mag- 
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netic ores — namely, magnetite from apatite and a siliceous gangue. The 
amount of phosphorus in the crude ore ranged from 1.35 to 2.25%; while the 
concentrates ran uniformly below 0.6% in phosphorus and contained from 66 
to 67% of iron, as shown by the daily results for a period of two years. At this 
plant the separators have handled ores as coarse as 0.5 inch, and the average 
hourly capacity, up to and including all material through a 0.2o-inch mesh, was 
from 20 to 25 tons. On one test four machines put through 144 tons per hour 
or 36 tons each per hour and gave good results. 

The machine is constructed after the Ball-Norton principle; ^^ that is, a 
series of magnetic poles the polarity of which is alternately north and south. 
The action on ore particles in such a field is to turn the magnetic grains end 
over end, thus permitting any entrained particles of gangue or non-magnetic 
material to be dropped. 

In operating, the feed hopper is always kept full to maintain a constant 
supply of ore to the feed roll, which makes from 15 to 20 revolutions per minute, 
and the depth of feed is regulated by a sliding gate near the feed roll. The 
feed roll distributes the ore uniformly over the feed belt which carries the ore 
into the first magnetic field of the series, where the magnetic portion is lifted, 
striking the take-off belt between the pole pieces of the first and second magnets. 
A large part of the non-magnetic material drops directly into the tailings; 
while that portion entrained with the magnetic material is shaken off into 
the tailings by the sustaining action and changing polarity of the magnets 
and the forward motion of the take-off belt which also carries the magnetic 
product forward and away from the tailings. The products may be delivered 
either into receptacles or onto conveying belts. 

The machines now in use have twelve magnets, of uniform strength, con- 
trolled bv a rheostat. The feed and take-off belts are made of rubber with 
3 and 2-ply canvas respectively. Both are riveted with copper rivets on a 
6-foot lap. Each part of the separator is easily accessible and burnt-out mag- 
nets can be renewed or new belts adjusted in 30 minutes^ time. Adjustments 
are easily made, take-ups being provided for tightening the belts, w-hich may 
be operated while the machine is running. Since the take-off belt is of the 
same width and runs faster than the feed belt, the magnetic mass is spread 
out more thinly per unit of surface. Belt speeds must be determined foreach 
ore, but in general ores of low permeability or large size require slower belt 
speeds. This separator has a larger capacity than even the Ball-Norton drum 
type. (See Vol. II., pa^(* 797.) 

§ 1310. Leighton Magxktic Separators. — The Leighton magnetic separa- 
tors, manufactured by tlu^ United States Metal Reduction Company,^' are 
made especially to treat black-sand concentrates and the copper-iron ores 
occurring in the northw(\stern part of the United States and in southeastern 
Alaska. They are designed to handle either wet or dry material. The unique 
feature in these machines is the vibrator. When the particles of ore enter 
the magnetic field and move towards the magnet, they encounter a vibration 
which throws them into a thin layer and breaks up any bunches or clots of 
magnetic material that might form. Thus the magnetic grains are permitte«l 
to travel without mechanical interference from non-magnetic material. This 
gives all the magnetic grains a chance to be drawn to the magnet, and at the 
same time prevents entanglement of the non-magnetic grains. Fig. 791 illus- 
trates the principle upon which these separators operate. 

§ 1311. Ferraris Drum-Tvpe Separator. — One of these drum separators 
is shown in Fig. 792. As will be observed we have the mild-steel shaft (1) 
which serves not only as a core for the magnet, but as an axis about whii 
the drum is revolved. The core or shaft (1) has a thin bronze sleeve slipp«i 
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and around this are wound the magnet coib (2) in tlio maniipr shown 

It. 

entis of the shaft have a threaded portion over which are screwed the 

I) and (4). It is now cloar that 

le magnetic coils are suitably ex- 

le hi'ad, let us say (3)^ becomes a 

)lo, while the other (4) becomes a 

ole. The magnetic poles (o) and 

arntngcd arounil the face of the 
shown in the cut, the north and 

lies alternating and being carefully 

d by zinc. The poles (o) and (G) 

in their places around the face of 

nby bronze rings (II). The head 

ic drum has a bronze sleeve (7) 

ins in the bearing (10) and through 

cr of which the terminal wires arc 

ugh the ebonite plug (S) into the 

cups (9), with which are connected 

U (12) and (13). This drum is 

I so that the shaft is horizontal. 

yor belt ia so arranged as to pass 

drum as a pulley, being guided by 

ae rings (U). The material to be 

is fed on the belt and convej'ed 

ihe end where the magnetic drum 

i. Upon reaching the end the non- 

i: portion falls off while the niag- 

rt sticks to the belt and is carried 

to the underside where it falls off and so effects a separation. This 

magnet could easily be adapted for use as a cobbing magnet in much 

eway as the Cranberrj- magnet is used. (See J 1314.) This magnet. 

at Montcpom, takes two amperes at 110 volts and treats beween 500 
kilograms of material per hour. 

12. Eriksson's ELEc-rKoM.\GNETic Separator. — Eriksson's patent 
electromagnetic ore separator ia a 
low-power machine, intended for 
wyorking with wet material. It is 
made by Fried. Krupp .\. G. Gru- 
sonwerk." The apparalus shown 
in Figs. 793a, b, and c contains two 
pole pieces (1) and (2). which are 
provided on their periphery with 
teeth and are fi.\ed on a horimnlal 
shaft nt certain distances apart. 
The teeth of botli pole pieces are 
situated directly opposite each 
otlier an<l terminate in blunt edges. 
Each of the pole pieces contains a 
sEPAiwroR. coil (3) which is enclosed by a 

water-tight box. Between the pole 

I fixed a narrow separating vessel (4) which ia fitted with a hopper- 
inflow (3) for the pulp, a spitzkasten (f)) provided vt-ith adjustable 

ing slides and overflow for the waste, and a discharging channel (7) for 



FIG. 791. SECTIONAL VIEW OF 

LEIGHTON SEPARATOR. 
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the concentrated ore. The hubs of the pole pieces are extended outwardly 
and each carries two collecting rings for the supply and transmission of elec- 
trical current. The shaft is mounted upon a wooden frame, to which the 
brush holders and the separating vessel are also fixed. The apparatus is driven 
directly by pulley. 

The ores are concentrated, between the two revolving pole pieces, in tbp 
separating vessel, which is filled with water up to about the height of the shaft. 

When the pole pieces arc excited by the magnet coils, the magnetic lines 
of force become concentrated between the edges of the pole pieces and form 
magnetic fields which completely traverse the separating vessel (4), 

If the pulp is fed through the inflow (5) into the separating vessel (4), the 
magnetic material remains adherent between the poles and forma "bridges" 




FIG. 793c. — SECTION. 




FIG. 7U3t. — I'LAN. 



in the vessel (4). During the rotation of the pole these "bridges" are carrw'l 
throunh the wat<'r and finally pass, while freely suspendcil in the air, to thcwl- 
loctinfi chiinnel (7), where they are discharged under the action of strong' jet- 
of wnter. The non-mngnetic iimterial sinks slowly to the bottom of the n- 
ceptai'le and Hows awiiy through (4) to the waste outlet. The water level in 
the R'ceptacle is n'gulaled by !i slide at the overflow. 

The nuifrnetic material, during its movements, is completely separated from 
the gangue by the water. 

S 13l.'i. Hi'MBOLDT Separators. — The Humboldt Engineering Works 
Company ^' manufactures magnetic st^parators of a number of different fornis 
suited for sep.irating either stronglj' or weakly magnetic minerals. The Hum- 
boldt Company also manufacturers the Wetherill magnetic separator. 

§ 1314. Cranberry Magnet. — At Mill 156" an interesting magnetic sepi- 
rator is employed in the concentration of magnetic iron ore. This magnet e 
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especially designed for wet work and may be used aa a cobbing magnet. As 
will be seen upon examining the cut (Fig. 794), the machine consists of a 
cylindrical drum revolving upon a horizontal axis. This drum is made up of 
the following parts: (1) shaft; (2) magnet core; (3) magnet body; (4) zinc 
distance-piccea or rings; (5) a gutta-percha ball pierced to make a water-tight 
joint for terminal wires; (6) cast-iron sleeves making a water-tight joint; (7) 
bra.«3 rings; and AA', BB', CC, 
DD', and EE' steel rings constitu- 
ting magnetic poles. The coils 
are wound in the spaces between 
the distance-rings (4) and the mag- 
net body (3) , one coil being wound 
in one direction, the next in the 
opposite and so on, thus making 
the steel ring-poles AA', BB', etc., 
successively north and south mag- 
netic poles. The space between 
the distance-rings and the periph- 
er>' of the drum is filled with 
Portland cement, thus making the 
drum absolutely water-tight. All 
the parts are securely bolted to- 
gether as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and each coil is separately 
connected to terminal bolts at one 
end, for purposes of testing in case 
a coil bums out. 

The material is brought into 
the magnetic field by means of a 
belt, when running dry, and may be carried off by a belt running on the drum 
itself at right angles to the conveyor belt. When running wet the magnetic 
drum works in a box; the water which washes the material into the box wash- 
ing away the tailings while the concentrates are removed by a belt passing over 
the drum. This form of magnet has done very satisfactorj' work at Mill 156. 

FIG. 7i}3b. — 

SIDE ELEV.V- 
TION. 




FIG. 794.- 



FIG. 795o. — COBBING 
MAGXET AT MILL 
OF MANHATTAN AS- 
BESTOS COMPANY, 



§ 131-5. Cobbing Magnets. — Cobbing magnets are used to remove from 
the crude ore bolts, nails, pick points, hammer heads, and so forth before the 
ore passes to rolls or other fine crushers. The material that has Im'ch attracted 
to the magnet is usually pulled off by hand whenever it has accunmlated so 
aa to make this necessary. In some cases it may be necessary to shut off the 
current, but this is not usually required. 

§ 1316, Manhattan Asbestos Company Magnet. — In the mill of the Man- 
hattan Asbeatos Company " a strong electromagnet (see Figa. 795a and b) is 
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placed over the discharge end of a feeder, after the rock passes the Blake breaker 
and corrugated rolls. Its use is to remove iron particles and its construction 
is apparent from the cut. 

§ 1317. Broughton Asbestos Company Magnet. — In the mill of the Brough- 
ton Asbestos Company ^^ six magnets are placed over the shaking screen which 
receives the first crushed material from the jaw breakers. Figs. 796a and 6 
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FIG. 7l)0a. — COBBING MAGNET 

at broughton asbestos 
company's mill. 



FIG. 7966. — SIDE ELEVATION. 




FIG. 797 



EASTWOOD 



LIFTING MAGNET. 



show the arrangement of these six magnets, the only purpose of which is to 
remove iron particles and thus save wear and tear on the later machines. 

§ 1318. The Eastwood Improved Lifting Magnet y manufactured by the 
Electric Controller & Supply Company,^ designed especially for the lifting of 
heavy castings, ingots, etc., finds an interesting application as a cobbing mag- 
net. Fig. 797 shows the construction of the magnet itself. In this cut it will 

be noted that the central pole is apparently car- 
ried away from the load, that is to say, it is lo- 
cated well above the outer annular pole. This 
may appear peculiar, but the idea underlying the 
design is to produce such a dense and* well-di- 
rected magnetic flux that the material to be lifted 
shall be sucked up against the poles of the mag- 
net. In actual service an 80-pound pig of iron 
will jump vertically from 4 to 6 inches in order to attach itself to the center 
pole. One of these magnets, of the type shown in the cut, has been employed 
by Mr. Wethey at Mill 104 for the removal of iron from ore going to the bi-eakcrs. 
This magnta is suspended over the ore trough by means of studs screw^ed into 
the eye-bolt holes. Mr. Wethey has installed in this magnet a center pok^ 
shoe cutting the air gap down from 11 inches to 1 inch. This gives an extremely 
strong fielcl across the 1-inch gap, but the field does not extend through any 
considerable depth of ore, probably not deeper than 2 or 2.5 inches. In ushvz 
one of these magnets in this way the air gap should be proportional to the 
speed and depth of the* ore stream, in all cases retaining a very strong field. 

§ 1319. Bilharz Cobbing Magnet.^ — At Mill 126 a cobbing magnet is use^i 
to remove hammer heads, pick points, etc., from the ore before it goes to the 
fine-crushing department of the mill. The on*, after passing through the coarse^ 
crushing (k^partment, is brought hy a long conveyor up into the mill. Ju>t 
at the top of the conveyor where the layer of ore on the belt begins to loo^i'ii 
up before falling ov(»r the end of the belt, the cobbing magnet is hung. 

This magnet, shown in Figs. 798a and 6, consists of two cores (1) and (-' 
with windings (3) and (4) r(\^pectively, connected in series, a wrought-iron 
yoke (.')), and pole pieces (0) and (7) separated by a strip of zinc (8). A 240- 
volt direct-current is employenl and approximately 2.3 amperes are necessar}* 
to properly excite the magnet coils. This device has done extremely satis- 
factorv work. 
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§ 1320. The International Separator." — The Intomational separator, 
a high-power nmchine. typicsil of this class, in made by the International Sepa- 
rator Companj* " and consists, in brief, of a cylindrical secondary mwgnet, here- 
lifUT call™ the armaturt', niountod upon ... r 

a sleei shaft and revolving horiznntiilly 
between the poles of a large inverted 
horst'shoe magnet. 

The annalure is made up of thin lami- 
nated discs, of a special annealed wrought 
iron painted with shellac, which are 
pressed tightly together and securely held 
by heavy cheek plates screwed on at 
either end. The type C separator, de- 
signetl to treat minemls of high permea- 
biliiy, has these discs bo cut ami placed 
on the shaft as to give a slotted appear- 
ance horizontally on the armature, the 
stots being partly tilled with wood to give 
a fairly smooth surface. In the type E 
separator, for handling niinerald of low 
permeability, the edge of each disc is 
toothed and, in assembling, the teeth on 
adjacent dises are so staggered that the 
surface of the finished armature presents 
a great number of small steel points as 
shown in Fig. t>00. In operation the 
armature is revolved by a belt and pulley 
on the end of shafting (N). 

On the massive cast-iron base (I) (sec 
Fig. 799J rest the exciting coils {'2) which 
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surround the aoft-steel cores (not shown): the cores being securely held down 
on the base (1). Resting on the cores are the massive pole pieces, A' and S. 
which are securely bolted to the_ cores by stud bolts (3). The armature (9) 
rotating between the two pole pieces receives an induced magnetism and be- 
comes the secondary and separating mag- 
net, although receiving no direct electrical 
energy itself. At positions N and S the 
magnetism is the strongest, and it is 
the weakest at positions a and fc, where 
the magnetism of the armature b con- 
stantly changing its polarity as it revol ves. 
Material to be separated is fed from 
the brass hopper (4), which is securely 
bolted to the pole pieces and should al- 
ways be kept full to give a uniformly con- 
stant feed, through the adjustable brass 
gate and lip (5) on the top of the revolving armature (9), striking it at a point b 
|WhfT« there is little or no mug:uetism. Sometimes a brass roller feeder ia placed 
between the gate (5) and the armature (9), giving a more even distribution over 
the armature surface. The armature (fl). making 75 to 100 revolutions -pi-T 
minute', rarrieji the nmtorial around to .V, the niagnetisni constantly getting 
\etTongpT and reaching its maximum strength at this point. Hen* another force 
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is met with — centrifugal force — which aaaiats gravity in throwing off the non- 
magnetic material, while the magnetic grains cling to the armature until a 
combination of gradually weakening magnetism, centrifugal force, and gravity 
releases them, all the material coming off somewhere between JV and a, at which 
point the polarity changes from north to south. At o, the point of reversal, 
there is no magnetism whatever, and even the most strongly magnetic graJm 




FIG. 7!)y. — TH 



NTERXATIONAL SEPARATOR. 



drop off. Long, narrow, brass hoppers (7) with adjustable brass cutting-shidds 
(6) are supported und(T the iirmatiirc from the shaft bearings by brass stimipi 
(13). Thcric rutting shields (G) m;iy bo movQd to take different products as 
desired from the; unilor surface of the armature as the products succeasiveh 
drop off under the gradually weakening magnetic attraction. In this way sev- 
eral fliffercnt minerals can be separatetl in one operation. The position of each 
cutting shield is controlled by links (10) mounted on brass shafts (11) extending 
across the separator and holding the brass aprons (12) as shown in tlie cut 



Thuse shafts are provided with set screws for locking the cutting shields in any 
desired position. 

A standard machine weighs 10,000 pounds, is 3 feet 2 inches wide by 3 feet 
9 inches long and 5 feet hiph. In operation, one horse-power is used for excita- 
tion and one horse-power for mechanical operation. The capacity of a single 
machine is from 2 to 4 tons per hour, depending ou the character of the ore 
and the thoroughness of its preparation for separation. As more than one 
machine is usually necessarj- to effect a commercial separation, the capacity 
per machine in operation would be less than this. 

In a magnetic separator," the heavier the primarj' magnets the less elec- 
tricity is required to give the secondary magnet the required attracting strength. 
The field magnets of thie separator weigh 9,000 pounds, this weight being dis- 
tributed between the copper wire and the aoft-steel fiijld magnets so as to get 
the best possible results. As it takes a great deal of electricity to make the 
magnetic lines of force pass through the air, the pole pieces are brought up as 
close to the armature as possible. Just sufBcient room is left to allow the 
material fed to pass between the armature and the pole piece. T!ie magnetism 
is much more concentrated on the points of the armature than upon the face 
of the pole piece, as an attractable particle, even when put on the bare steel 
face of the pole piece, jumps across to one of the points on the armature. 
Eighteen of these machines are in use at the Leadville mill of the American 
Zinc Extraction Company, making a separation of pyrite, sphalerite, and 
pyrrhotite, treated raw. Here on a 20% zinc ore the hourly capacity of a 
machine is 2.5 tons, and 3 tons per hour on a 30% ore. The ore fed to the sepa- 
rators in this mill is reduced, tlry, to pass a 0.043-inch screen aperture. The 
IS machines, with a 250-volt current, use 64 amperes for exciting the coils, 
or less than a kilowatt per machine. One horse-power per machine is ample 
for rotating the armature, a 30 horse-power motor driving the 18 machines 
and shafting. 

These separators are also in use at Mill 13S where they are giving entire 
satisfaction. They will be installed in Mill 139 when the zinc-separating de- 
partment of that mill is erected. 

i 1321. Ullrich Magnetic Sepah-^toh. — In the Australian Metal Com- 
pany's Mill at Broken Hill. New South Wales, .Australia '. " a magnetic separa- 
tor of high power, invented by the mill manager, Mr. Ullrich, is in use.' These 
machines have powerful electroniagnela of wedge-shaped section. Two of the 
magnets are set up with the sharp edges horizontal and a roller between them, 
the latter being a hollow brass cylinder revolving at about 50 revolutions per 
minute according to the material under treatment. On this roller are placed 
alternately rings of iron, each rin^ having a rectangular section, and brass, 
line, or some non-magnetic material. These are clamped together by means 
of a brass nut forming a cylinder about 3 feet in length, the rings being each 
approximately 0.25 inch in width. Each machine contains four rolls, two 
above on the same axis but divided by a central bearing, and two below similarly 
separated. The ore. fed in a steady stream through a hopper, falls on the roll, 
'iiich is a secondary magnet having an induced charge and is subjected to the 
.gnetic treatment. On the first rolls the garnets and rhodonite are removed, 
._ ince the residue passes to the lower, rolls where the .sphalerite is removed, 
leaving galena and quartz in the tailings which are later separated by a wet 
proccaa. Each separator is said to require 1.5 horse-power of electrical energy, 
and the entire plant, consisting of S separators, turns out 200 tons per day. 
Fig. iV>l gives an idea of the construction and methorl of operation. As will 
be observed it resembles the International magnetic separator in many respects. 

j 1322, Mechernich Magnetic Separator.* — This is one of the separa- 
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tore having a verj' strong fidil and is constructed something after the manner 
of the IntL-rnational magnetic separator. An outline of the latest design" 
is given in Fig. 802 where the pole piece 
S rests on the base frames (1) and sur- 
rounding the two soft-steel cores (not 
shown) arc the exciting coils (2) which 
are supported by the pole piece S. 
The motor armature (4) revolvmg hori- 
zontally between the inclined poles .V 
and Sis supported by brackets (3) which 
are bolted securely to the pole piece 
A'. Pole piece jV, solidly connectcl 
with the soft-ateet cores (not shown), is 
supported on the heavy hand-wheel ad- 
justment screws (5) by means of which 
the distance between the pole piece S 
and (he armature (4), through which 
the ore is fed by a hopper (not shown). 
is easily adjustable. Adjustable cut- 
ting shields are employed to intercept 
the ore stream under the armature at 
any point desired and the products are 
caught and conveyed away by hoppers 
(fi). The construction of the armature 
differs siightlj" in the different tj-pcs of 
machines, but each is a motor as well 
as a secondarv or induced magnet, am! 
is run by havmg the electrical cum'nt 
brought directly to it through bcushes or fingers. The separation is effectol a." 
in the case of the Intcrn!itiim:il magnetic separator, and the statements given 
in the description of that machine apply with equal force to this one, as the 
principle is almost e.vactly 
the same. 

Controlling rheostats in 
the field and armature cir- 
cuits admit of a large vari- 
ation in the intensity of the 
field or speed of the arma- 
ture, to suit the nature of 
the on? under treatment. 

The success of the ma- 
chine d<'pcnds upon j;ood 
sizing anil a regular feed. 
In order to secure the latter 
each feed liopper receiver 
an intcnnittcnt motion l>v 
means of a pulsatory dy- 
namo supplying current ti> 
electromagnets. The rc- 
.sulting vibrating motion 
imparted to the hopper 
causes a very regular tliin stream of ore to pass beneath the armature of ife 
separator. 

This machine has found a successful application in Mill 135 where 26 machinw 
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arfr employed in trt-atiog the weathered galena-sphalerite tailings from the 
uld wct^mill o[ the Central Mine, Broken Hill, New South Wales, Australia, 
Tli« aepiirator ik also in use in the United States ami is supposed to be doing 
satisfarlorj' work, 

§ 1323. The Groxdal No. 2 Sep.*.rator,' — A few years " after the inven- 
tion of his firet separator {see Vol. II., page 804), G. Grondal brought out his 
second type. This machine has a fixed electromagnet consisting of two semi- 
circular (iiscB of soft iron 2.375 inches apart ^ attached to a vertical shaft. 
Betwptru ihese discs the magnet coil is inserted. Around the magnet there 
rotat'f's a bell-shaped shealh of brass, in the outer surface of which a number 
of iron plates are cast. When these thin plates or lamels, as they are called, 
enter the magnetic field they become strongly magnetic with an induced charge, 
and remain so as long as they are in the near neiphborhood of the magnetic 
discs, i.e., during half a revolution; then they quickly lose their magnetism. 

The pulp to be treated is fed to Ihe upper part of the bell at the point where 
it begins, in its rotation, to pass the electromagnets. The magnetic particles 
are attracted to the iron lamels while the non-nmgnetic particles are washed 
off. When the lamels lose their magnetism the concentrates are washed off 
and easily removed. About the same current is required for this separator 
as for the No. 1, i.e., 6 amperes at .'U volts; but less power. The machine 
eame into quite general use soon after its introduction and is found in use 
lo-«lay. 

$ 1324. Grondal No. 3. — This type of separator has a fixed electro- 
magnet with hatchet-shaped pole pieces around which brass drums revolve 
at H speed of 80 revolutions per minute. As in the No. 2, iron lamels are in- 
serted in the brass. These lamels are alternately magnetic and non-magnetic 
aa, during the rotation of the drum, they pass through or outside the magnetic 
field. The magnetic separation, as well as the removal of the concentrates, 
is thus effected. The feed does not come directly upon the drum, hut is brought 
into the field of the magnet in a weir bo.'L under it. Generally two of these 
s^^paratura are combined in a twin machine requiring 2 horse-power and 3.5 
amperes at 110 volts for running. This machine has been operated at only a 
few pUmts, since it was followed immediately by a new type, the Grondal No. 4. 

§ 1325, Grondal Nn. 4. — At all the plants trouble had been experienced 
by reason of the amount of water in the concentrates produced. To eliminate 
this, Grondal constructed the No. 4 tjqie in which the revolving drum of the 
Xo. 3 type was replaced by a horizontal bra.ss disc making 14.V) revolutions 
per minute under a fixed electromagnet, and throwing off the concentrates by 
centrifugal force. The machine was used at a number of plants very aatis- 
fnctorilv, but the excessive wear upon the disc soon caused it to give way to a 
fifth type. 

§ 1320. Grondal No. 5. — This separator' is either already installed or 
contemplaled in a great number of new Swedish plants. In Fig. .SO;J a hori- 
zontally rotating brass drum {1), has within it a system of electromagnets (2), 
of alU'rnating poliirity somewhat resembling that of the Monarch separator 
(sec Vol. II., page 7if7), windings (2), cores (3), and pole pieces (4). The pulp 
is fed into a weir box in the same way as was done in ti^TJes Nos. 3 and 4, 
The magnetic particles are drawn out of the water and against the drum and, 
with a tumbling action, due to the constantly changing polarity, are carried past 
the magnets. As soon as the magnetic grains are out of the magnetic field they 
arc washed off by water. The weir box is so arranged as to permit of the 
removal of tailing at (S), middlings at (6). and slimes at (7). The power 
required i.i one horse-power or 4 to o amperes at 110 volts. When treating ore 
from Hcrr&ng, Sweden, this machine has a capacity of 100 tons per 24 hours.'' 
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5 1327. Forsgren's Electrouagnbtic Separator. — Forsgren'a patent 
electromagnetic separator, made by Fried. Krupp A. G. GruBonwerk,** is con- 
etrueted for the wet process and especially adapted for the ma^etic conceo* 
tration of fines. These machines separate the raw material, during one single 
passage, into three products, namely, a non-magnetic, a slightly magnetic, and 
a highly magnetic product. Fines and material up to 1.375 inches in size j'ield. 
after the first separation, a directly workable product as concentrates, an 
intermediate product as middlings, and a clean ganguc as tailings. Varioiu 
sized grains of an ore, or several kinds of ore, may be simultaneously concen- 
trated in the apparatus according to the numlwr of electromagnets. 




FIG. 803. 



GRONDAL SEPARATOR. 



The mafhinos arc constnictod according to the output required, with two 
or more horseshoe elect ra magnets (priniarj' magnets). Figs, .S04o. b. and r 
represent the separator with fuur electromagnets (1), (2), (3), ami (4) having 
cores (21), wiiuhngs (22), and poles (23), Kach magnet is excited by a coil. 
which is enclosed in a Hiitci-tight box. The winding and electric coupling of 
the coil depend upon the nature of the ore and the current tension at hand. 
Between thi^ niiignct poles a larjre number of poeuliavly- shaped iron blocks (■)! 
lire arrangetl in two concentric rings (0) and (7). These eonstituto secondan' 
magnets. The iron blocks of each ring are insulated with cement (S), and 
terminate in oblifjue blunt edges (0). which are exactly opposite to each other 
at the slit formed by the space between the concentric rings. The rings are 
provided with a metallic mounting, by which they are connected together, and 
with a spider (11) fastened to a vertical shaft. The spider rotates on the bail 
bearing (12) of a wheel-shaped traverse (13), which is supported by the inner 
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pole pieces of the electromagnets. The machine is driven by two bevel geara 
(H) anj (15), one of which (15) is keyed to the lower end of the vertical shaft, 
while the other ia fixed on a horizontal shaft (Ifi), which is mounted in one of 
the electromagnets and provided with tight and loose pulleys (17). 

Wien the electromagnets are excited the magnetic lines of force become 
concentratett between the seconJarj- poles which are located between the 
electro magnets during the revolution of the rings. 
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If a mixture of magnetic and non-magnetic material is fed through one of 

I four hoppers (IS) bptwe<'n the priman.' poles, the uon-magnelic material 

'■J immediately hilo the openings (20) while the raagnetie material follows 

!ondary poles. Since the attractive force of the induced poles decreases 

_r recctle from the reach of the eloctromaenct during the revolution of 

^Ole rings, the slightly magnetic material (middlinEs) falls first of all, and 

rthe highly magnetic inateriBl. Thus the three products may be separately 

•oUecfcd in, and discharged from a launder (10) located beneath the pole rings 

I and provided with suitable compartments and slides. About one horse-power 

, u rt-c|uin-d for operating, while the output of the machine such aa is shown 

in the cuts is approximately S tons per hour. 
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g 132S. Dings Magnetic Separator. — The Diiiga magnetic sepai 
type "MM," made by the Dings Electro-magnetic Separator Compam 
designed especially for treating ores and minerals susceptible to treat 
by a low-power magnet.^ The double- magnet machine ia capable of m; 
five products in one operation, the products consisting of non-magnetic 
centrales and four grades of magnetic products ranging from the most stri 
magnetic to the most weakly magnetic. 

Referring to Fig. 805 the ore is fed from the hopper .4 upon a vibrating 
veyor B, over which it passes in a thin layer through four zones of sepam 
These zones of separation are covered by the rims of rotating wheels C'C. c 
ing secondary magnets DDDD. These magnets attract and carry awaj 
magnetic material and discharge it over the sides of the conveyor into sj 
EB for final delivery. The secondary magnets are saturated by the pole p 




FIG. 805. — DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 



FFFF of powerful primiirj' electromagnets, while over the conveyor; but 
automatically demagnetised im they pass out of the magnetic circuit to 
neutral position, where the rims of the wheels overhang the conveyor, 
non-magnetic concentrates pass off to final delivery at G, the lower em 
the conveyor. The spouts EE can be provided with longitudinal partition 
as to dc'liver the products of each field separately. 

This separator hac no electrical sliding contacts. The magnet coil:- 
stationary and have solid connection with the main l-ension lino. As tlie n 
netic mineral iw lifted and carried away without the magnets coming into ili 
contact with the nii\ed ore, there is but slight chance of losing conccntr 
by reason of mechanical entanglement. 

The secondary magnets ai^e made of laminated electric steel. The u| 
part DDDD of titese magnets is made I'-shape, and when in position for 
vice the U closely embraces the lips of the primarj- pole pieces, thus pre^n 
a sure area of surface between the primarj- and secondary magnets and re 
ing the magnetic resistance at this point to a minimum. The secondarj' i 
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supported by a heavy bronze carrier wheel to which ibrc an- Milidh- 
As the seeondar)' magacts, traveling in a eirrle, psse frnm our 
le other, they reach points between the two prin>ar^- pi^t^ miiTO* ihry 
- magnetic saturation, are neutralized, and revpraxl »s lo jmisffjrr, 
;ting & perfect and natural discharge on both sides (rf ibc coLVfyai 
ucing four grades of magnetic mineral. 

oQveyor of this machine is 18 inches wide and io jomr <^ ibr IhMt 
supported on toggles for smooth action. Some of iho s(Y>*i*ivits aw 
20 tons of 0.12o-inch stuff per day. Less than one hwif«f-jv>iwr » 
and from 0.25 to 2 kilowatts of electrical energj- is xised U^ «an^izntf. 
lets. A number of these separators have been installer] ai )i^ 114 
living satisfaction. These machines are built in tft-o si«fis as jd)Mni in 
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fl. The Knowles New Cextiry Magnetic Separator. — The 
New Century magnetic separator, of the secondary induction type, is 

tured by the American Concentrator Company.' By referring to Fig. 
principle of the machine will be made evident. The separator has a 
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magnet BB' with chamfered pole pieces between which passes an endless belt, 
which is made by the supporting and guiding rollers to travel in a trai>ezoidal 
path. This belt is thickly studded with soft steel rivets, held by cup-shaped 
washers, the latter having serrated edges Z. The ore is delivered by a shaking 
tray /, under the inclined portion of the belt. When the belt passes between 
the pole pieces BB' of the magnet, its studs become magnetized and attract 
the magnetic particles of the ore. As the belt moves away from the pole 
pieces in its horizontal path, the studs become weakened in magnetic strength 
and gradually drop the attracted particles so that they fall into appropriate 
chutes, as shown in the diagram. 

The sizes, capacities, weights, etc., of the Knowles New Century magnetic 
separator are shown in Table 523. 

TABLE 523. — SIZES, CAPACITIES, WEIGHTS, ETC., OF KNOWLES' NEW CENTURY 

MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 



Size of 

Machine 

Inches. 


Nominal 
Capacity. 
24 Hours. 


Weight. 
Pounds. 


Amperes at 
110 Volis, 
Direct Cur- 
rent. 


Floor Space. 
Inches. 


Height to 

Top of 

Hopper. 

Feet. 


Mechanical 

Horse- Power 

to Operale 

Machine. 


Diameter. 

Tight and 

Loose I»ul- 

Ie>'s. Inches. 


Revohi- 

tions per 
Minute. 


6 
12 
18 
24 
36 


7 tons 
14 " 
21 " 
30 " 
46 " 


1.000 
3.500 
5.200 

7.ooa 

10.000 


3 

8 

12 

15 

20 


72 by 36 
84 by 52 
90 by 61 
84 by 73 
90 by 94 


5 
5 
6 
6 
6 


0.25 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.50 


90 by 3 
36 by 4 
36 by 4 
36 by 6 
36by0 


45 

45 
40 
40 
40 



Mr. A. G. Garde, general manager of the Payne mine near London, British 
Columbia, states that by means of one of these separators they are raising the 
grade of their 42 to 43% zinc product to 57 or 58% and are making a very 
desirable product for the spelter market. Zinc-ore concentrates from a Wiscon- 
sin mine carrying 25% zinc, when roasted and passed over the machine, yielded 
products as follows : 

Zinc tailings assaying 61.7% zinc and 0.9% iron. 

Iron concentrates assaying 2.6% zinc. 

The Knowles separator is extensively employed in the United States for 
the separation of roasted zinc-ores and is reported to give satisfactory- results. 

§ 1330. The Clf.veland-Know^les Magnetic Separator.'" — The Clevt- 
land-Knowles magnetic separator made by the United Iron Works Company ^' 
is shown in Fig. S07. It has two cylindrical magnets A and A', each with con- 
centric poles (the coils being wound between the poles). These magnets are 
set with their axes vertical over a conveying belt B, while the magnets them- 
selves offset the belt on one side. Having picked up the magnetic material, 
passing under them upon the belt, their revolution carries it outside the edge 
of the belt where it is removed by suitable scrapers made of sheet brass. 

The machine is built in several sizes depending upon the width of the end- 
less conveyor belt. The mechanical power required is one horse-power and the 
maximum electric power recjuired is one kilowatt. This is delivered to the coils 
by means of .sli^ling contacts fastened to the vertical shafts; 

The ciipacity of the machine ^^ varies from 800 to 1,500 pounds per hour 
according to the material which is being treated and the size of the machine. 
The manufacturers state that where roasting is necessary before separation, 
the cost per ton varies from 60 cents to SI. 25, depending upon the character 
of th(,* ore and the amount handled, but that when roasting is unnecessar}' the 
cost should in no ca.se exceed 50 cents per ton. 

Table 521, taken from the books of the Joplin Separating Conipany, shows 
the record of work done by this machine. 
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FIG. 807. — CLEVELAND-KNOWLEa UAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 
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These machines have found a very extensive use throughout the United 
States and are doing satisfactory work. 



Roasting for Magnetism. 

S 1331. The separation of many of the mixed sulphide ores is best accom- 
plished by the aid of magnetism." With the very high-power magnets of the 
Wetherill type, separations can be made of minerals whinh show no marked 
magnetic properties whatsoever and which cannot by any means be converted 
into more highly magnetic forms. 

Certain minerals, however, which are of themselves non-magnetic, or at 
least only slightly magnetic, can be rentlered strongly magnetic by subjecting 
them to a roast under suitable conditions. Thus pyrite, siderite, and hematite 
may, under certain conditions, be converted into the magnetic oxide of iron. 
In the same way pyrite and marcasite may be changed over'to a magnetic sul- 
phide of iron, FcjO,. 

The importance of this part of the process as bearing on the success of the 
whole operation is ao great that it has seemed beat to sa^ some things by way 
of pointing out the precise conditions necessary for obtaining a roast satisfactory 
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for the subsequent operation of magnetic separation and to describe one or 
more furnaces which have proved best suited for working this process. 

The reduction of iron bisulphide (marcasite or pyrite) to the magnetic 
sulphide is accomplished by heating pyrite or marcasite moderately, whereupon 
the following chemical change takes place: 

3 FcS, = FejS^ + 2 S. 

§ 1332. Effect of Carbon. — The magnetic oxide of iron Feg04 may be 
produced by the action of carbon according to the following reactions: 

6 FcjOj -f C = 4 FejO^ -f COj, or the ferric oxide, may be reduced first to 
ferrous oxide and the latter converted to magnetic oxide by combination with 
an atom of oxygen from the air as f oUows : 

2 FcjO, + C = 4 FeO + CO,. 

3 FeO + O = Fe.O,. 

§ 1333. Calcining. — Siderite is decomposed according to the reaction 
FeCOj = FeO + CO, and the molecule of FeO is converted to Fefi^ by taking 
oxygen from the atmosphere. In calcining siderite the utmost care has to be 
exercised to prevent sintering. According to Le Chatelier, the decomposition 
of siderite takes place at about 800° Centigrade. 

§ 1334. Roasting. — Pyrite and marcasite may be changed over to the 
magnetic oxide by roasting very carefully at a low red heat. In practice, how- 
ever, it is impossible to get all the iron into the form of the magnetic oxide, and 
it may be necessary, after the sulphur has been driven off, to introduce carbon 
in some form. Twenty or twenty-five minutes are sufficient to change siderite 
over to the magnetic oxide; whereas thirty-five minutes or thereabouts are 
necessary for the conversion of pyrite to the magnetic sulphide under practical 
working conditions. 

§ 1335. Experiments. — The action of pyrite when in a very thin layer, 
a single grain deep, and exposed to a low red heat, is very well illustrated by 
the results of a series of experiments recently performed by the author. The 
object of the experiments was to ascertain the length of roast best suited for 
obtaining the maximum amount of magnetic material, the pyrite being roasted 
in a thin layer. The material used for these experiments was pyrite crushed 
through 30 mesh and sized on 40 mesh. The oversize of the 40-mesh screen 
alone was used. Small portions of the pyrite, one gram in weight, were roasted 
for periods of one-half, one, two, four, eight, and sixteen minutes at a low red 
heat, and, after cooling, were subjected to magnetic treatment. In each of 
these cases, however, it was found that roasting had proceeded until the pyrite 
was practically dead roasted, while in no case as much as 50% of the p\Tite 
had been rendered magnetic. With this idea in mind an attempt was next 
made to check the roast and it is this set of experiments that is of special 
interest to us at this point. Eight portions of one gram each were roasted for 
periods of orie-(M<i;hth, one-quarter, one-half, one, two, four, eight, and sixteen 
minutes and immediately thrown upon a cold plate. The results of this series 
of tests arc shown in Table 525 and graphically in the plot, Fig. SOS. 
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FIG. 808. — DIAGRAM SHOWING EFFECT OF ROASTING PVRITE FOR VAHVING 
LENGTHS OF TIME, 
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Thus it may be seen that for pyrite in thin layers a roast of two minutes 
is sufficient to render a very large percentage magnetic. Theoretically the 
roasting of one gram of pyrite to Fe,S, should give 0.82 gram of Fe,S„ and roast- 
ing until all the sulphur is given off should give 0.66 gram of Fo,0,. By looking 
again at Table 525, it will be seen that after roasting for one minute the product 
weighe<i 0.S7 gram; hence we may conchidc that a roast somewhere between 
one and two minutes in length, let us say one and one-half minutes, should 
give the maximum magnetic product, whereas at the end of sixteen and even 
at the end of eight minutes practically all the sulphur has been expelled and 
the pyrite converted into the sesquioxJdc of iron. This series of experiments 
is of special interest in connection with A. R. Wilfloy's roasting furnace which 
will be described later; the principle of this furnace being to expose the ore to 
a ver\' brief roast, chill it and get it out of the furnace as quickly as possible. 

5 1336. Furnaces. ^Roasting may be performed in a revolving cylinder. 
A modified form of the Howell-White furnace is particularly well adapte<l for 
this treatment. In some districts, notably in the Joplin, Missouri, district, 
reverberatory furnaces are in use, the ore being subjected to a two-hour roast 
in a layer abiout 8 inches deep. Furnaces of the McDougall type are considered 
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preferable to revolving cylinders, however, because of their lower first cost 
less apace required, and less cost of maintenance and operation. Furnaces a 
the McDougall type cost, erected, from $5 to S6 per square foot of hearth aret. 
Either the revolving cylinder or the McDougall type of furnace makes a rathH 
large percentage of flue dust, as a consequence of which ample dust-settling 
fiues or chambers are needed. 

g 1337, At Fried rich ssegen," on the Lahn, Germany, a furnace of the 
McDougall type was used for nearly 20 years in roasting for magnetic separation. 
The ore here treated was a mill product assaying from 11 to 15% in zinc (in 
the form of sphalerite) an<l 18 to 23% '" i">n {in the form of siderite). Hiis 
was heated to redness in a furnace of the McDougall type. The capacity 
varied from 20 to 25 tons of ore per 24 hours, with a coke consumption of about 
■S% of the weight of ore roasted. The furnace itself differed from the Herreshoff 
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furnace, and others of the McDougall type, only in dimensions and stniclural 
details. It had two scries of five superimposed hearths, which were about 
6 feet in diiuiioter. The vertical shaft, which carried stirring arms, was pro- 
tected from the heat inside the furnace by an enclosing tube, and was driven 
by a worm {tear at its upper end. In each hearth room there was a stirring arm 
which moved the ore forward. The ore fell on the uppermost hearth at it; 
pcriiihery atnl was plowed towartl the center, where it fell to the second hearth 
and was then plowcil to the periphery and so on until it was discharged from 
the lower hearth inUi a car to receive it. This furnace, as shown in Fig. SO"J. 
Wiis provided with .fiiitable dust flues antl was used ven,' successfully until 
the iiitradiiction of the Wctherill process made roasting, in the case of this 
ore, uniiecew.sary. 

J V.i'.i'^. Wiljlrji Fumnre. ^Thc latest form of furnace suited for roasting 
as a preliminary step to magnetic separation is the Wilfley furnace " recently 
installed in Mill 140. A cut of this furnace is shown in Fig, 810. As will be 
seen the furnace is of the tower type and has the special feature that the ore 
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to be roastoil ttiid the hot gases travel in the same (iirection. There are two 
fluett in ihe tower; the hot gases from the fire box pass up one flue to the lop 
of the furnare and there come in contact with the stream of fulling ore, they 
jgail« the sulphur and the chemical change takes place while the ore falls through 
the seconil, or roasting flue, to the base of the furnace. The ore is roasted 
in the down-draft flue while descending with the hot gases. When the ore reaches 
the bottom of this flue the hot ore falls on water-jacket plates D, Z), D^ D, and 
is cooled while in a disseminated state. The ore is fed into the feed hopper / 
at the lop of the furnace, and there, by means of the feeder J, is fed into the 
lowiT in a thin sheet where it falls upon a plate having a elope of 50", thus 
coming into immediate contact with the hot gases; bv the time it has fallen 
the 20 feet to the water-jacket cooling zone, the varj-ing sized particles have 
b«en changed to a magnetic sulphide. At the base of the furnace the ore falls 




FIG. SIO. — SECTION OF WILFLEY RiM- 

inlo a waler-jacket screw conveyor E. dLschargiuy ;..i ....i.^ ::,.. ■■■■j ..:. . :. v;itor 
hich in turn delivers it to a revolving cooler where the tt-uiperalme is reduced 
to about 0(1° Fahrenheit. In this way every particle that enters the funiacc 
hyniain.'j n separate particle; there being no sintering or binding together of 
the particles. In Fig. KIO, .4 is the fire box, B the upward, and C the downi- 
drafl or roft-tting Hue; F a dust chamber, G the dust flue, and H the stack' 
An inliTL'sting feature of this furnace is that the high temperature changes 
be lead and line sulphides in such a manner that even the verj- finest particles 
ifill not flout. This makes possible a ven.' close later separation of the load 
and zinc minerals on the tables. When this roasted ore is being treated on 
tl» tahli« the wash water nms clear; whereas it the same ore is treated in 
tmidi; form the wash water contains 10 to 15% of leady zinc slimes, 

It haa been found that the falling particles have a tendency to wear holes 
I'in lh« water- jacketed plates, particularly in C,. This is eertatnly a bad feature 
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of the furnace, but will no doubt be corrected. The principle of the furnace 
seems excellent and its work is satisfactory. 

A furnace 8X8 feet and 30 feet high has a capacity of 100 tons in 24 hours. 
The roaster does not require close watching or skilled labor to operate, as the 
temperature is regulated by a thermo-electric couple inserted in the roasting 
flue above the water jackets. The furnace man watches the pyrometer as he 
would the steam gauge on a boiler. In this way the temperature can easily 
be regulated within a few degrees. 

The fuel consumption varies with the amount of pyrite in the ore. An ore 
containing 25% of iron in the form of pyrite will require one ton of coal per 24 
hours. The coal is used mainly to regulate the temperature. 

Further details concerning the process of separation in use at the Colorado 
Zinc Company's plant, where this furnace is installed, will be given under the 
description of Mill 140, in Chapter XLI. 

§ 1339. Wisconsin Roasting Practice. — In the Wisconsin zinc field ^ three 
different makes of roasting furnaces have been experimented with : The Dings, 
the Trego, and the Galena. The Galena roaster has alone established itself 
as a success. Two divergent systems are represented: a slow roast at low 
temperature and a quick roast at high temperature. The Galena roast<?r acts 
on the first principle while the Trego and Dings furnaces have attempted to 
make a quick roast. 

§ 1340. Dings Roaster. — The Dings roaster is a vertical stack having a 
series of horizontal, revolving baffle plates, and stationary shelves to keep the 
ore from falling directly through. This furnace was tried at the Tripoli mine 
near Mineral Point, but was finally discarded. The difficulty came in regulating 
the heat in the top of the furnace. The sulphur would get on fire and raise 
the temperature too high, thus warping and burning out the baffles. It is 
hoped that, by using a variable speed to rotate the top baffles, this difficulty 
can be overcome. 

§ 1341. Trego Roaster. — The Trego furnace ^^ consists of a fire box and a 
dust-catching chamber between which is a dome-shaped kiln. This kiln has 
a circular hearth upon which the ore is stirred and moved forward by a series 
of revolving rabbles. The ore is fed in at the center and discharged from the 
side of the hearth. A later design has a revolving hearth, the rabbles being 
stationary. The ore can be roasted in about twenty minutes. This furnace 
has been complained of in many places, the charge being that the operating 
cost is hio;h and capacity rather low. 

§ 1342. Galena Roaster. — The Galena roaster has proved the best adapted 
for use in the Wisconsin district. Its principle, as already stated, is a slow 
roast, for it takes the ore from 2.5 to 3 hours to go through the kiln. In some 
mills this furnace has been in use for more than two years and has required 
v(»ry little exjx^nditure for repairs. The Galena roaster consists of a dust 
chamber and ii fire box connected by a brick-lined iron cylinder rotating on tires 
by means of a gear wheel. This cylinder is about 22 feet long and about 52 
inches in diameter. Appioximately 7.5 horse-power is required. 

Tlu» roasted ore from the calciner is generally sprinkled with a small amount 
of water to cool it, and then carried, either by a screw conveyor, a paddle con- 
veyor, or a chain-scraper conveyor, to a bucket elevator. The amount of water 
added to the oi'e is so rejrulated that it will all be driven off by the heat, and the 
ore be perfectly dry when it reaches the separators. The ore going under the 
magnets is generally too warm to hold comfortably in the hand. 

S 1343. 0.rland Furnace. — At Mill 137,^ the calamine below lo millimeter? 
in si/e, as well as the mixtures of calamine and iron, to be separated by the 
magnetic separator is roasted in the Oxland furnace. This furnace is a cyliu- 
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drieal furnace, somewhat similar to the Howell-White, 51.2 inches in external 
diameter 39.4 inches in internal diameter, 32.8 feet long, and set with a 6.2% 
slope. The furnaces make an average of 15 revolutions per hour. In prepar- 
ing the mixtures for magnetic separation 2% of fine carbon is added to the 
ores. 

At this mill there are three rotating furnaces which gave, in 1906, the fol- 
lowing results: 

Hours of work in the vear 15,800.00 

Weight of crude material introduced into furnaces-tons 15,137.60 

W^eight of calcined product-tons 12,184.80 

Total consumption of lignite-tons 2,296.85 

It should be observed that the fuel is a lignite, rich in ash, which gives 
23% of clinkers; it is burnt on a barred grate in a thick layer with injection 
of water and steam under the grate. The fuel is partly gasified and the gas 
burns in the furnace with the air. The latter is heated around the hearth and 
on the hot calcined charge which falls from the furnace. A rotating furnace 
can calcine a ton of crude ore and give 775 kilograms of calcined product per 
hour. The total fuel consumption is 145 kilograms per ton of crude ore or 
188 kilograms per ton of calcined product. 

In 1906 the cost of calcining per ton of calcined product was: 

Fud $0.65000 

Hand labor 0.14752 

Steam and motive power 0. 10000 

Oiling and repairs 0.0 5302 

Total $0.96054 

or 76.5 cents per ton of crude material roasted. 

Preparations are in progress to install new revolving furnaces, which will 
have a tubular boiler between the furnace and the chimney, and thus avoid 
the expense for motive power and injection of steam. In this case the cal- 
cination of a ton of crude ore will cost only 70 cents per ton at the most. 

Electrostatic Separators. 

§ 1344. During the last eight years a new class of ore separator '^ has been 
developed and put into practical operation. It has been found that many 
metallic sulphides and other minerals are good conductors while most gangue 
minerals and certain of the sulphides, such as blende, are relatively poor 
conductors of electricity. The principle upon which electrostatic separation 
depends is, that two bodies charged alike electrically, repel one another, while 
if charged oppositely they attract each other. Thus if a mixture of good and 
poor conductors, in a neutral state, be dropped upon a highly charged con- 
ducting surface, the good conductors immediately receive a charge similar to 
that of the surface and are repelled, while the poor conductors are much more 
loath to receive the charge and therefore not so readily repelled. If, however, 
a material charged to a high potential of the opposite sign be fed to the above- 
mentioned surface, the good conductors, as before, assume immediately the 
condition of the charged surface and are repelled, while the ver\' poor conductors, 
carrying a charge opposite to that which the surface carries, by the above law, 
tend to cling to that surface, thus making a sharper division of the separation. 
Theoretically the separation of two minerals does not require that one of them 
be a very good conductor and the other a ver}' poor conductor, but merely 
that there be a difference in the degree to which they will conduct electricity. 
Commercially, of course, there are limits to this. 

The following lists of minerals may be given to show some of the substances 
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which are usually good conductors and some which, as a rule, are poor con- 
ductors. Minerals whose composition is variable, such as garnet, sphalerite 
containing iron or manganese, etc., belong sometimes to one class and some- 
times to the other. The composition of sphalerite or blende is a ver>' impor- 
tant factor, and, as a general statement, a large percentage of iron or manganese 
combined with it chemically makes of the blende a very fair conductor. Blende 
from Broken Hill, New South Wales, may be separated electrostatically very 
readily from Missouri or Wisconsin blende. 



Good Conductors. 



LIST OP MINERALS.'^' 



Poor Conductors. 



Native metals. 

Pyrite. 

Pyrrhotite. 

Chalcopyrite. 

Galena. 

Garnet. 

Molybdenum. 

Copper glance or chalcocite. 

Silver glance or argentite. 

Gray copper or tetrahedrite. 

Most sulphides. 

Most copper minerals. 

** iron 

" silver 

*' Manganese 
Telluricles. 
Hornblende. 
Black sands. 



it 



it 



ft 



Quartz. 

Quartzite. 

Calcite. 

Limestone. 

Porphyries. 

Slates. 

Sandstones. 

Garnet. 

Spinel. 

Zinc-blende or sphalerite. 

Zinc carbonate or smithsonite. 

Barite. 

Gypsum. 

Granite. 

Fluorspar. 

Most silicates. . 

Most gangue rocks. 

Monazitc. 



FtM-fl Brti 



Cov* 




Efforts along the lines of electrostatic separation were carried on con- 
temporaneously by Clinton E. Dolbear, of Massachusetts, and Lucien I. Blake 

and Lawrence N. Morscher, of Kansas, 
and the patents issued to both are now 
held by closely allied interests.*' 

§ 1345. Blake-Morscher Electrical 
Ore Separator. — Professor Blake and 
Mr. V/. G. Swart, of Denver, have intro- 
duced electrostatic separation into the 
minin<2: field, through the Blake Mining 
and Milling Company of Denver, Colo- 
rado." The machines put out by this 
company were the commercial embodi- 
ment of the Blake and Morscher patents 
in their simplest commercial form. Fig. 
811 shows the principle of action. When 
particles of high conductivity strike the 
electrically charged roller they are them- 
selves instantly charged w4th electricity 
and repelled towards A. Poor conductors 
require more time, and either drop off or 
are carried around by the roller to 5 and 
fall into a separator hopper. 
The Blake-Morscher machines, as used in practice (see Fig. 812), were 
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FIG. 811. — PIUXCIPLE OF ACTION 
OF BLAKE-MOHSC'HER SEPARATOR. 
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|8pproximately 12 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 7 feet high (aometimea with an 
elevator 5 feet higher or 12 feet in all). This machine was built of wood, and 
had an average capacity of 12 tons per 24 hours; the actual capacity varied 
with variations in the ore under 
treatment.** The shipping weight of 
standard double maehine was from 
&,500 to 5,800 poands, and about one 
borae-power was required for the me- 
chanical and electrical operation. 

The electrical apparatus used 
with thw separator consisted usually 
Wagner mica-plate static ma- 
chine, one being used with each 
double separator." Herein lay the 
principal weak point in the Blake- 
llorscher system, it being almost 
impossible to do steady or continu- 
ous work with the static machine, 
because of atmospheric disturbances, 
fluctuations in climatic contlitions, 
etc., affecting the static machines 
iand, therefore, the work of the sepa- 
batora. The brushes of the static 
imachine, a well-known mechanical 
nreakocss, make it, as at present de- 
Preloped, not well adapted to the 
Leontinuous work required of a sepa- 
rator. 

During certain seasons of thn 

■ar when the static machines would 

^ork satisfactorily the Bhike-Mor- 

her separators gave encouraging 

iults on certain ores: at Mill 140, 

the treatment of Leudville ores; 

bt Salt Lake City, Utah, in the treat- 

■nt of middlings from Mill 131 ; at 

mill of the Alontana Zinc Com- 

ly, in separating ores from the 

«mgton and Alice mines; and in 

iveral other places. 

This company is no longer 
lanufacturing machines for the 
larket, the machine having passt'd 
ito the hands of interests allied 
jwiththc Huff Electrostatic Separator 
tCompany. whose machines and ap- 
paratus are supersetling the old 
iBlake and Morscher system. 

§1346. HtFF Electhostatic Separatoh." — While the Blnke-Morscher 
separator was being used to introduce electrostatic separation to the nniiing 
.world, the Dolbear patents were taken over b^ Charles H. Huff, of Boston; 
with these as a basis several years were spent in developing the electrostatic 
art in different directions in the laboratorj-, and particularly the electrical side 
of the system which was giving such trouble to the Blake people in the field. 
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The efforts in this direction were rewarded by success, and as the result 
several types of separators have been developed, together with several types 
of electrical generating devices. 

The Huff separators are of several types,*^ some utilizing only the repellent 
action of the field, and some both the repelling and attracting actions. Differ- 
ing^ however, from the Blake machine, the Huff machines are built mainly 
of iron, the frame and separating roll being electrically grounded to prevent 
shocks from accidental contact with the machine, which, although not dan- 
gerous, are uncomfortable, similar to the shock from a strong medical coil. 
Instead of one terminal of the electrifying apparatus being connected to earth 
or left free, as in the case of the Blake, in the Huff apparatus it is brought to 
a second stationary electrode in close proximity to the roller, making an elec- 
trical field which may be varied from nothing 
to one ver}' intense. Upon the character of 
this second electrode and upon the electrifying 
apparatus depends the character of the action 
of the separator. Fig. 813 illustrates the prin- 
ciple of action in one type of the machines. 

The machine in use on zinc ores is about 6 
f(»et long, 15 inches thick, and is built up on 
the sectional book-case principle, the number 
of rollers being adapted to the requirements of 
the ore, so that the height is variable, averaging 
about 6 feet. The machines will treat mate- 
rial from 5 mesh to finer than 200 mesh, the 
capacity varying with the ore and mesh of the 
material from 6 to 50 tons per 24 hours. A 
first-class separation has been made where 
most of the material passed a 200-mesh screen, 
after the impalpable dust had been washed 
away. 

The electrical apparatus consists of one cen- 
tral unit for the plant, located preferably in the engme room under the care of 
the engineer, the wiring to the machines being similar in system to that of the 
electric lighting of the building. The electrical apparatus is entirely indepen- 
dent of atmospheric conditions, and is of unlimited capacity. As there are no 
shaking parts the separator takes but a small fraction of a horse-power in 
mechanical and electrical power together, the only mechanical powder required 
being that necessar>' to turn the rollers against the friction of the scrapers. 

The American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company, who have the zinc rights 
for the Huff separators in North America, have built a large plant in Wiscon- 
sin, separating the blende-marcasite concentrates of that district, the only 
separating machinery^ in the mill being the Huff separators. At this date, 
Xoveniber 4, 190<S, the mill has been in operation for eight months and is now 
treating from GO to SO tons of concentrates per day. The mill is entirely dr>'. 
the dust loss(\s being from 1 to H'/,'. The crude concentrators from the wet 
mills of the district are unloaded into the drier, and pass from there to an 
eh^vator, thence to impact screens where four sizes are made: through 6 on 
12, t]irou<>;h 12 on 20, through 20 on 40. and through 40 mesh, a dust collector 
taking out most of the material below 200 mesh. The oversize passes through 
a cojiis(» trommel which removes foreign material in the oversize while the 
undersize passes to rolls and thence back to the elevator. The four sizes are 
ftMJ directly from the screens to the roughing machines on the top floor. The 
products of these machines pass to the finishers on the floor below, one set 




FIG. 813. — PRINCIPLE OF THE 
HUFF ELECTROSTATIC SEPA- 
RATOR. 
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[making fiiiishetl blende and the other finished pyrite. One attendant is required 
I for i-iu'h tiuOT of machines. The clectrieal apparatus eoneistfl of two outfits 
placed in the enj;ine room, one set used continuously and the other an auxiliary 
Bt-t. The feed to the machines varies gri-ally in composition but averages 
alxiut iW', in ziuc and 20% in iron. Tho reeullini: zinc product averiipi's 
«bout 56'^ in zinc and 4% in iron; while the iron product runs about .'JU'.ii in 
,jron and 5'';. in zinc. The blende goes to the smelter and the iron to the sul- 
phuric acid and powder works. 

Henardinii the field of work in which this machine can operate, E. (1. Good- 
icin, in a report " upon an investigation of this separator carried on in the early 
part of 1W15. states that its best, work is limited as follows: 
(a) Between a range of 20 and 200 mesh- 
(/>) To dr>- ores, 
(r) To warm ores, 

(d) To ores with pure quartz or siliceous gangue. 

(f) To the sulphides of the metals and the metals themselves, besides a 
few oxides and carbonates. He furthermore states that he considers many 
of these limitations subject to removal, the machine being, at the time of his 
report, undergoing a state of rapid development. 

Eiertrostatic separation is in a state of development. Excellent work can 
N be done on copper ores, in the separation of copper sulphides from the various 
H gangues includmg garnet and barite; separalion of blende from other sul- 
Epbides, and from barite and fluorppar; concentration of graphite; concentra- 
■pon of molybdenite; concentration of monazite; and in solving many other 
Konecntrating and separating problems. With some ores from 2 to .5% of mois- 
■ture is no detriment, provided it does not interfere with feeding the ore through 
wthe machine. 

W The underlying principle of the art is the electrical conductivity of the ma- 
f tcTial, the separation being due to the differences of conductivity, so that any 
I process utilizing these differences of conductivity and the electric field falls 
It within this scope. Electrostatic and magnetic separation are often confused, 
\ but their principles and actions are entirely dissimilar. Thus electrostatic 
|, separation, a drj' process, being capable of utilisation in a dry field and applicable 
Ito the concentration of most sulphide ores, independent of gravity and mag- 
netic susceptibilities, has a broatl and unique field of its own. 

Pnecmatic Sepahators- 

f 1347. Freid Gravity Dhv-Process Separator." — The principle of the 
Fmd separating and concentrating process is gravity and deflection. The 
deflecting action is caused by a non-cavitating balanced screw propeller U 
(Fig. Sl4) placed at the end of the action chamber V. which creates a partial 
Pscuum in the chamber and allows the small or light particles to be deflected 
rom the large or heavy particles as the material which is to be separated 
jalls umler the action of gravity over the staggered baffle plates F, G. etc. 

The material to be separated is delivered to the hopper ,4 , and is feil through 
he opening li, at which point the stream is regulated by a gate and roller 
iwdiT, The iniiterial falls on a dead plate C", slides off this piat* onto the 
elcaner plale [>. which hjis an angle turned up at E. Here the material builds 
(, preventing wear on the cleaner plate ilself. The material which has passed 
over the eli>»ner pliite D overflows onto a baffle plate F and so on, Thir air 
leing sucked in through the horizontal openings // deflects the lightest par- 
ieks of ore farthest, leaving the heaviest particles in compartment / and Ihe 
ucccwively lighter particles in compartments Q, 0, N, M, L, K, and J. From 
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the compartments the sized products are discharged by means of chutes at 1'. 
A dust tower is provided at R, suitably designed for settling the very fioest 
particles of ore. The entire device is adjustable over a wide range, making !( 
possible to separate material from 0.5 to 22.0 specific gravity and as coarse as 
0.5 inch. This device is manufactured by the Freid Engineering Company, 
of Orange, New Jersey." 




FIU. S14. FREIT) (IR.iVITY DRY 



SEPARATOR. 
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5 134S. SuTTox, Stekle A Steele Dry Table." — This is a tabic of the 
'Wilficy type with main siils, tiltinfi frame, supports, table top, and a hoail 
motion which gives- a jerkiiip; pro|X'lIin.2 movement, to the grains of sand in 
nuich the same way a:' other tables. The radical difference lies in the tafi 
that it uses, instead of water, a current of air which rises through the bed of 
siuid under a pressure nf 0.5 ounce per square inch and so completely mobiliiej 
it that the samls are stiutified. The heavier grains an' pushed forward by the 
head motion towaiil the coneentrati'* 
side, while the lighter grains roll or flow 
by the force of gravitation tiown the 
slope toward the tailings side. 

The construction'* of the table is the 
matter of greatest interest and impor- 
tance. Its outhne is rectangular mih 
the usual feeding side, mechanism side 
tailin;;s side, and concent rates side. In 
plan the skeleton looks like a wooilen 
grizzly, while Fig. 815 shows a cros." 
wection detail in which ,4 is the poni- 
ous cloth top; B, imper\-ious paper 
strip.'^; C, supporting ribs; />, bar or open cloth to support the paper strips. | 
Tlie paper strips are narrow, tapering, and terminated along a diagonal iiw- i 
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Above IS the layer of pervious muslin cloth, while the space between and be- 
neath the bars is used as a pressure box into which air is fed by a separate 
blower for each table.^* 

The speed of vibration is very high, 450 to 500 revolutions per minute." 
This, combined with the great mobility of the sand, due to the rising air current, 
gives the table a capacity which is said to be 2.5 to 3 times as great as that of 
a Wilfley table. 

The test *^ quoted in Table 526 was made on ore sized by a Keedy dr\^-ore 
sizor. The harmful dust may be removed by a suction fan during the sizing 
operation. 

TABLE 526. — RESULTS OBTAINED BY SUTTON, STEELE & STEELE DRY TABLE 

ON ORE FROM EUREKA, UTAH. 



I 


II 


Weight of 
Feed in 
Pounds. 


Assay Per- 
cent Lead 
in Feed. 


Weight of 
L^d. 

Pounds in 
Feed. 


Percent of 

Total Lead 

in Feed. 


Mesh. 


Weight of 

Concentrates 

in Pounds. 


Assay Per- 
cent Lead 
in Concen- 
trates. 


Lead Con- 
tent of Con- 
centrates in 
Pounds. 

11,487 
4.730 
4.944 
3.128 
2,417 
1,909 
2,494 
1.847 
1,763 


Percent of 

Total Lead 

Saved. 


181.944 
54.972 
49.709 
24,341 
17.678 
15,150 
17,743 
11.021 
10.218 


6.85 
9.07 
10.68 
13.54 
14.14 
13.33 
14.82 
18.05 
21.71 


12,475 
4.990 
5,310 
3,298 
2,500 
2,022 
2.630 
1.980 
2.219 


47.54 
14.35 
13.00 
6.35 
4.62 
3.95 
4.64 
2.88 
2.67 


26 

36 

50 

62 

72 

86 

116 

140 

173 


23.946 
7,886 
8.157 
4,794 
3,658 
3.007 
3.935 
3.159 
2.817 


47.96 
59.98 
60.61 
65.25 
66.35 
63.48 
63.40 
58.46 
62.58 


92.08 
94.79 
93.10 
94.60 
96.68 
94.50 
94.10 
93.28 
79.45 


382,776 


9.77 


37,424 


100.00 




61.359 


56.58 


34,720 


92.77 



III The average tailings assayed 0.8 percent. 



Flotation Processes. 

§ 1349. .In §617, Vol. II., of Ore Dressing, it will be noted that but one 
process dependent upon the physical property of adhesion is described — 
namely, the Elmore process. Since the appearance of Ore Dressing, however, 
this group of processes has undergone an extremely rapid development and 
has become of very great importance. The Elmore process, the earliest success- 
ful process of this sort, has undergone radical changes and other important 
processes have been developed. In Australia the Delprat, Potter, DeBavay, 
and Minerals Separation or Catermole processes have supplied cheap and effi- 
cient means for working the low-grade zinc tailings to advantage. While 
these processes have so far found their most extended application in Australia, 
their importance is gradually becoming felt elsewhere. The Macquisten pro- 
cess is probably the most recent development. This is a water flotation process 
pure and simple. A ver}'- interesting instance of a plant at Golconda, Nevada, 
equipped for treating ore by this process^ will be described. 

It may be of interest, at this point, to review briefly some of the theories 
which have been studied out as a result of the experimental work performed 
in an attempt to determine just what takes place when a grain of sulphide 
mineral is floated. 

§ 1350. Theory op Flotation Processes. — Messrs. Swinburne and 
Rudorf ** give the following list of minerals tested by them which are most 
easily floated, in the order of ease with which they are floated: Molybdenite, 
stibnite, galena^ mixed zinc-lead sulphides, chalcocite, sphalerite, pyrite. 

It should be noted that the most easily floated minerals (molybdenite and 
stibnite) are the most greasy of the sulphide ores, i.e., they are wetted with 
difliculty. 
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The explanation of the processes as originally given was that the acid liber- 
ated hydrogen sulphide from the sulphides themselves, floating the grains 
thus acted upon and leaving the gangue which is unaffected by the acid. 

According to Huntington this theory does not concur with the facts. The 
sulphides generally treated are not attacked by the acid solution, or only very 
slightly, while, on the other hand, carbon dioxide is evolved from carbonates 
in the ore and it would be expected that these minerals, and not the sulphides, 
would be floated. Another important fact is that flotation does not take place 
at all until the temperature of the solution approaches the boiling point. 

It was next assumed that the carbon-dioxide gas was derived from the cal- 
cite or carbonates produced on the surface of the sulphides. The latter suppo- 
sition cannot be true, as the ores treated are often obtained below the zone of 
oxidation. Huntington has proved that the CO, is liberated mainly from rho- 
dochrosite and siderite and not from calcite, by analyzing the solution after 
flotation has been accomplished. He concluded from his experiments that 
rhodochrosite and siderite are the only carbonates which give flotation with a 
true coherent scum. He also found that precipitated manganous carbonate 
and ferrous carbonate, although easily decomposed, do not give flotation. 

Swinburne and Rudorf came to the conclusion that the effect of flotation 
was due to capillarity and by their theory explain why the sulphides are selected 
by the gas and why the temperature is of so much importance. Supposing a 
particle has no adhesion, i.e., is not capable of being wetted. The surface ten- 
sion of the liquid will cause it to surround the particle as closely as possible 
and we have a gas bell with a particle inside it. Adhesion, however, tends to 
wet the particles and this tendency continues until finally the whole groin 
becomes wet and the gas bell is detached. In order that the particle should 
float, the gas bell must not become detached, the adhesion must be minimized, 
which is accomplished by increasing the temperature, whereupon the adhesion 
is destroyed. The difference of adhesion of various minerals to dilute acid is 
considerable. Thus galena is more difficult to wet than silica and so on; and 
those ores alone can be concentrated by flotation whose valuable constituent is 
some greasy sulphide as galena or, at most, so automatically attached to the 
greasy sulphide that it comes off with it. 

Huntington ^^ criticizes Swinburne and Rudorfs theory as to their assump- 
tion of an air film on the surface of sulphide particles. He found the particK-s 
were floated perfectly after he had taken every precaution to remove all air 
by exhausting with a vacuum pump and other means. He concludes by Siev- 
ing that when a gas bubble comes into contact with a mineral particle so as to 
cause a relatively large surface of the gas to be in contact with it, the particle 
will be floated, and that the less the wetting the greater will be the force re- 
quired to detach the bubble, while, if the surface of the particle is wetted, the 
bubble has no attachment at all. 

§ 1331. Elmore Vacuum Process. — The Elmore^ oil process of concen- 
tration is based upon the selective action of oil on certain minerals. It also 
employs reduced pressure to increase, by expansion, the lifting power of g^^ 
bubbles in a liquid medium. 

If a flowing pulp of crushed ore and water be agitated with oil, the latter 
has a sel(H*tive action for metallic mineral particles over the gangue. This 
selective action is increased in certain cases by the addition of an acid to pre- 
vent the oil from sticking to the quartz gangue, and by reduction of the pn^ 
sure bidow that of the atmosphere. In some cases the addition of acid liberates 
gas bubbles which attach themselves to the heavy ntineral particles, and being 
largely increas(^d in volume as a result of the lowering of the pressure, they J 
are sufficient to carry the greased particles to the surface. The particles of ] 
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igue are not similarly affected, hence a separation between them is possi- 

The essential parts of the apparatus are a mixing trough and a separator.^ 
liagrammatic sketch of the necessary apparatus is shown in Fig. 816. The 



To Vacuum Pump 




Ooooentrates 




a 




ToUings 




FIG. 816. — ELMORE VACUUM OIL CONCENTRATOR. 

:er ^4 is a horizontal wooden cylinder into which is fed the crushed ore and 
:er. Stirrers C which make from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute serve to 
roughly agitate the pulp w^ith the oil which is fed in at B. Acid, if necessary, 
Iso fed at B. The pulp flows in constantly at the feed end and is continuously 
charged at the discharge end into the funnel D. This funnel is connected 
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by means of a pipe to the separator 7, and from I there lead two pipes — each 
one larger than S — to two separate water-tight tanks. The lower ends of 
these pipes are sealed by the water. The upper end of the pipe *S enters the 
center of the bottom of the separator /. Upon the application of a vacuum 
through pipe J, the pulp from the mixer rises through the feeder pipe 5 to 
flow into the separator. Here the gangue remains on the bottom while the 
concentrates rise to the surface as a result of the action of the oil and gas bubbles. 
The rakes L, making 2 revolutions per minute, are so arranged as to cause 
the gangue particles to be pushed toward the edge of the tank. They discharge 
down the tailings pipe Fy which is sealed by water. The amount of material 
discharged down the tailings pipe F is slightly less than the incoming feed 
and this causes the excess to flow over the top of the separator into the pipe E. 
This overflow contains the concentrates, thus effecting a separation. The feed 
pipe *S is usually from 25 to 30 feet long while the tailings and the concentrates 
discharge pipes are a few feet longer. 

It is thus seen that pipes F and S form a siphon, which continually keeps 
the separator full without the aid of outside power. The operation of the 
apparatus is continuous as long as feed is provided by the mixer. Glass win- 
dows are provided in the metal separator so that the quality of work being 
done may be watched. By heating the apparatus with steam the extraction 
is often increased. 

The quantity of oil used is so small, no centrifugal treatment is needed for 
separating it from the concentrates, as in the older process, page 831. The 
small percentage of oil contained does not interfere with the smelting. The tail- 
ings are fed to a second separator where two products are made, concentrates and 
tailings. These resulting tailings are re-treated in separators as long as the 
resulting values obtained pay for the work. 

Two and one-half horse-power are required for a 5-foot unit. This gives 
the neccssar}- power for driving the vacuum pump, mixer, and separator. The 
apparatus is usually constructed in units, each unit being a standard 5-foot 
separator. The capacity of the separator varies with the character and size 
of the ore, but an average figure is 40 tons in 24 hours.^^ No expensive founda- 
tions are necessary, as vibration is wholly absent, since the rakes make 2 and 
the mixer arms from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. No sizing or classifying 
IS necessary, much better work being done on a natural product than on a sorted 
or sized ore. The operation is wholly automatic. The amount of oil necessary 
per ton of ore treated varies from 3 to 10 pounds. Various oils are suitable for 
the concentration, among them crude oil from Texas and California. Texas 
residuum, fuel oil, Russian crude, and cheap oils from Borneo, Sumatra, etc. 
Tars, blast furnace oils, olive oil residue, oleic acid, kerosene, fish, and various 
other oils have all proved satisfactoiy. The field of application is ver>* large 
as seen from Table 527, which shows the results of a number of small-scale 
and full-sized tests. 
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n, — EXTRACTION OF METALS AND MINERALS BY THE ELMORE VACUUM 



PROCESS. 



47 



Description of Ore. 



<l ore 

[Uiirtz gaiiKUC 



dbcolored quurtz gangue 



banket " from South Africa 

■t ' ' jiulphidc of iron, quartz gangue 
y rites, barytes gangue 



i tes ore 

feldspathic gangue 

y tos ore 

granitic gangue 

cjuart/.. feldspathic gangue 

limi-stone gangue 

l)aMc gangue with magnetite and garnet ' 

:'. ( hiilcopyrite. quartz gangue 

kilh chalcopyrite 

halcopyrite 

n<\ chalcopyrite 

.vith magnetite, schistose gangue 

ilcopyrite 



Metals 
Extracted. 



Gold & Silver. Oz. per Ton. 
Other Metals, Percent. 



quartz feldspathic gangue 

k ith chalcopyrite 

. qu.'irtz gangue 

k'angue 

tti- with blende 

trytcs 

I and rhodonite gangue 

ailings 

ailings with a rhodonite and garnet gangue 
h floats badly, pyrite, and quartz gangue . . 

feldspar gangue 

."N. quartz 

ibnite, feldspar 



quartz gangue 

K^intfuc containing magnetite and much garnet 
/. g.ingue 



wiih schist, sandstone, sfime chalcopyrite and tc 



Graphite . 

Gold 

Silver 

Lead 

Silver .... 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Lead 

Silver .... 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper ... 
Copper ... 
Copper ... 
Copi>er ... 
Copper ... 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper ... 
Copper ... 
Copper . . . 
Copper . . . 

CmM 

Coi)per . . . 

Silver .... 

! Copper . . . 

Clipper . . . 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Zinc 

:Zinc 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Gold 

Molylid'm. 

I^jad 

Gold 

.Antimony . 

:Goid 

.Nhaylxi'm. 
Silver .... 
Lead 



Ore. 


Tailings. 


50.7 


19.3 


0.22 


0.035 


13.20 


1.5« 


«.30 


O.tWi 


19.32 


0.727 


0.03 


0.005 



0.150 
0.305 
3.35 

31.60 
3.GG 
1.97 
3.48 
1.23 
0.77 
1.05 
0.92 
1.3« 
2.5() 
1.53 
2.5(i 
2.00 
2.15 
0.22 
5.55 
8.00 
5.38 
0.99 

23.9 
5.5 
5.92 

18.2 

19.9 

Ui.9 

30.00 



c» gangue 

iKue of carlxjnate of manganese 



Gold . 
(;old . 
Silver 
Lead . 
I>ead 
Gold . 
Silver 



3.40 
7.95 
1.20 
(-).33 
1.20 
2.30 
13.35 
5.0 

0.3S 
0.20 

13.35 
5.<iO 

22.5 
0.02 
2.00 



0.015 

0.04 

0.28 

3.00 

0.25 

0.188 

0.05 

0.07 

0.11 

0.17 

0.10 

0.14 

0.11 

0.10 

0.11 

0.0<) 

0.72 

0.02 

0.18 

o.m 

0.20 

0.07 

2.25 

0.9 

1.27 

0.40 

1.37 

2.S5 

2.40 

0.00 

0.25 

0.35 

0.09 

0.22 

0.08 

0.0<) 

1.30 

1.00 

004 

0.03 

1.37 

1.00 

0.4 

Trace 
Trace ' 



Concen- 
trates. 



80.3 
1.04 
57.34 
22.50 
77.45 
0.05 
2.80 
8.00 
14.00 
139.24 
22.50 
20.04 
21.99 
0.92 
13.02 
21.88 
20.00 
18.20 
17.60 
17.47 
17.f>0 
14.00 
5.00 
0.40 
11.00 
17.00 
24.25 
14.70 
50.70 
44.50 
43.90 
04.50 
44.30 
48.45 
48.40 
20.20 
40.S0 
3.S.50 
10.51 
54.20 
19.10 
51.57 
120.42 
55.70 

4.80 

5.29 

13.S22 

(>0.90 

04.00 

005 



Percent 
Extrac- 
tion. 



80.6 
80.0 
90.6 
91.0 
96.78 
85.50 
90.7 
87.4 
93.3 
92.5 
94.0 
91.1 
98.8 
95.2 
80.5 
88.5 
90.2 
90.4 
96.2 
93.1 
96.3 
97.4 
lOO.O* 
95.0 
99.0 
96.0 
97.0 
93.4 
95.3 
85.1 
81.0 
98.9 
90.3 
97.7 
90.7 
95.2 
93.2 
90.4 
93.7 
90.9 
93.8 
98.1 
90.0 
90.0 

90.0 
S5.5 
90.7 
83.5 
98.7 
100.0 
100.0 



♦ This is supposedly an error. 

)roc(»ss has boon applied with success to ores which are difficult or 
le to treat by wet concentration, jis chalcopyrite from magnetite; 
rite from siderite; galena and blende from a gangue of barite; copper 
! from cassiterite; copper, zinc, and lead minerals from heavy gangues. 
applicable to the treatment of antimony or molybdenum sulphides and 
s which give a high loss by water treatment. Cinnabar, pyrite, gold. 
id copper all concentrate readily with small tailings loss. The results 
r work at Cornwall, England, where low-grade waste ores are being 
are as follows: 



Pulp 0.412% copper 

Tailings 0.128% " 

Concentrates 8.176% " 
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The result of regular work at a Scandinavian plant is as follows : 



Pulp 1.81 % copper 

Tailings 0.037% 

Concentrates 6.83 % 



it 



A Swedish plant having ore running 0.802% in copper makes concentrates 
running 23.86%, and tailings 0.123% in copper. 

The claims made for this process are — very high extraction, low cost of 
installation, small repair bill, and small bill for attendance. Classification is 
not necessary but rather detrimental. Treatment of slimes is made possible 
and there is no middlings product with which to deal. 

The treatment of the complex tin-copper-tungsten ores at Dolcoath, Corn- 
wall, England, on a commercial scale by the Elmore vacuum process has shown 
favorable results. The ore is ground fine in a ball mill and is delivered to a 
mixer where acid and oil are introduced. The mixture then passes to the 
vacuum machine where the concentrates, containing the copper, bubble over 
as scum and are carried off, while the tailings, containing the tin, are drawn off 
at the bottom. In the first test the machine ran for 43.25 hours and treats 
31 tons of ore. The pulp was reduced to pass a screen whose size of openings 
corresponded to a screen of 20 holes per linear inch. The amount of acid used 
was 115.9 pounds of sulphuric acid, specific gravity 1.5, and the oil used was 
686 pounds of fuel oil or Texas residuum. This amounts to 3.7 pounds of acid 
and 22 pounds of oil per ton of ore. 

The ore fed assayed 2.41% in copper. The concentrates contained 17.4C; 
of copper, 8% of arsenic, 6% of zinc, and the remainder was made up of iron 
and sulphur. Less than 0.5% of gangue went over with the concentrates. 
The tailings contained 0.7% tin oxide and 0.23% of copper. 

This test was run under poor conditions as the ball mill could not furnish 
feed fast enough, and subsequent tests gave better results; however, 92^^ of 
the copper values were contained in the concentrates. 

In Chapter XLII. will be found a description of a method for making labora- 
tory tests to determine the applicability of this process to various ores. 

§ 1352. Flotation Process of the Minerals Separation Company, 
Limited.** — In this process, as practiced at Mill 130, the zincy slimes and 
grainy residues, coming directly from the wet galena-concentrating plant, are 
fed continuously, by means of suitable plows, to mixing vats. The pulp, which 
is about 3 parts of ore to 10 parts of water and to which is added about 
1 pound of oleine and from 10 to 15 pounds of sulphuric acid per ton of ore, 
is thoroughly agitated, mixed, and aerated in passing through these mixing 
vats.*® Steam coils in these vats also raise the temperature of the pulp to about 
120° Fahrenheit. 

The regular introduction of fine slimes with the feed is said to be an impor- 
tant factor in the success of the process. The effect of aeration, under suitable 
conditions, is manifested by granulation of the metallic sulphides, so that, 
when the granulated pulp passes from the mixing vats into the spitzka^ten. 
flotation of the sulphides is at once effected; and, while the gangue sinks and 
is drawn off at the spigot, to be re-treated on other spitzkasten, the sulphides 
form a scum on the surface of the liquor and, since the inflow is greater than the 
spigot outflow, arc recovered in the overflow. 

At this plant * the daily capacity is about 550 tons of ore, which averagp^ 
to run 5.1% in lead, 20.4% in zinc, and 8.2 ounces in silver per ton. The 
sphalerite concentrates run about 12% in lead, 43% in zinc, and 19 ounces in 
silver per ton, representing a recovery of 80% of the lead, 80% of the zinc, 
68% of the silver in the feed. 
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The same process is employed by a similar plnnt in treating oM weathcrml 
liliiigs.* This plant handles about 67-J lona per iky and the ft-ed has a similar 
lalysis to the feed whiLli the other plant handles, the only difference being 
hat this feed is weathered while the first is not. The sphalerite concejitrates 
roil, this plant run 10.8% in lead, 45.6% in zine, and 15.0 ounces in silver per 
on, representing an extraLtion of 66% of the lead, 82''^ of the zinc, and 76% 
if the silver. The total tiosts at this plant are about $1.46 per ton. 

5 1353. Potter and Delprat Processes." — The Potter and Delprat ' 
irocosses are essentially the same and will be describetl together. Potter ' " 
ISPS a dilute sulphnrtc acid bath, while Delprat ' " uses sodium chloride and 
ulphuric acid. (Originally salt cake, sodium acid sulphate.) Both these 
irocesses were developed and perfected at Broken Hill, New South Wales, 
nd the ore is treated in the same general manner in either case. 

The ore, after being finely crushed, is charged into an acidulated bath of 
rater contained in a vessel similar to an ordinary' spitzkasten. The ai'tion 
»f the pulp is the reverse of what ordinarily happens in a spitzkasten, i.e., the 
leavy sulphides rise and pa.ss off with the overflow, while the light gangue 
oinerals sink and are drawn off at the bottom. This result is obtained by means 
»f the acid acting upon the minerals so as to evolve a giut, mainly CO,, the bubbles 
rf which selectively attach themselves to certain minerals of the ore (sulphides) , 
hus causing them to rise to the surface and form a scum, which is readily 
emovable, enabling a separation to be made. 

The acid in the water amounts, commonly, to 2% and, as salt is added, the 
olution is usually brought up to 1.4 specific gravity. A densified bath appears 
o be of doubtful advantage and it is well to note that a bath necessarily becomes 
lensified after using, due to the introduction of iron and manganese salts and 
ither impurities. The temperature at which the best results are obtained is 
tbout 80° Centigrade. 

The plant for either process is very simple, the essential apparatus being 
mitar to the spitzkasten. It is built of 3 by 3-inch timber, lined with 1-inch 
loards, and, inside of this, with 6-pound sheet lead. The ore, slightly wet, 
i fed by a shaking feeder. The solution arrives above the tank through pipes 
iranching down into the tanks. The main supply pipe leads from storage 
anks into which the clear solution is pumped from the settling tanks. The 
alution is re-heated here by the introduction of steam. The spigot discharge, 
rhich removes the gangue continuously, is regulated so as to give a steady 
verflow, the spigot discharging to a conveyor belt which allows the solution 
o drain off and carries the tailings to the dump. 

As the process is verj- delicate, care must be taken not to vibrate the solu- 
ion so as to destroy the ailhesion of the gas and cause the particles to sink to 
he bottom. The fact that the adhesion may be so destroyed is made use of 
ly allowing the overflow of concentrates to drop into the collecting tanks. 

With ores adapted to the process, a very fine separation can be made.' ° 
'he on-s at Broken Hill yield concentrates carrying from 42 to 45% in zinc 
lud from 72 to 75% of the total zinc in the original ore. During a o-wtt-k 
un by Block 14 Company, 2.450 tons of mill tailings were treated averaging 
7.6%. in zinc, 6.3% in lead, and 7.6 ounces in silver per ton. The first-class 
loncentrates amounted to 739 tons, assaying 42% in zinc, 5,5% in lead, and 
ounces in silver per ton. There was also a middlings product, amounting 
tf5 Ions, which iis.«ayed 22.5% in zinc. 13%, in lead, and 13.5 ounces in silver 
ir ton. Mill 129 also uses the Delprat process, 

The proeesftes are comparatively cheap. One man tends six separators. 
_i« duties are merely to see that the scum is floating off re^larly and that the 
ailingB discharge does not clog up. The rise of the scum is very rapid and it 
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accumulates in a dense mass about 1.5 inches thick. Holes in the scum indi- 
cate irregular working. The consumption of acid is from 30 to 35 pounds 
(computed as 100% H2SO4) per long ton of ore. The solution loses about 3(F 
Fahrenheit in circuit. The pumping and re-heating of the solution, acid, and 
labor constitute the chief items of expense. The total cost at Broken Hill, 
including transportation from tailings pile to flotation plant, is only about oO 
cents per long ton. 

Slimes have not been successfully treated thus far. The diflSculty is be- 
cause of mechanical entanglement of the rising particles and the finer slimes 
which fail to settle fast enough, a dirty, low-grade scum resulting. 

Experiments seem to show that there must be a certain ratio between the 
floatable and non-floatable materials. In some cases, blende which alone would 
not float became buoyant upon adding a certain proportion of quartz, while 
in other cases ores which alone gave good results failed almost completely 
upon adding a large amount of sand. 

The presence of siderite in the zinc ores of the Slocan district of British 
Columbia indicate that these ores might be susceptible to separation by the 
flotation process. In some experiments upon these ores it was found that con- 
centrates running as high as 50% in zinc could be obtained from several ores 
(Ruth mine, Blue Bell mine) with extractions ranging from 85 to 95% of the 
zinc values. In one test, made on Blue Bell ore, 100% of the lead and silver 
was extracted with the zinc. The process was tried on some ores which con- 
tained no siderite and the results were entirely unsatisfactory. 

Flotation experiments may be performed in ordinary^ beakers, but it has 
been found that the depth of the bath is an important factor in the process. 
Experiments may be better performed in a glass tube, standing erect, alwut 
3 inches in diameter and 3 feet long. This tube should be supplied with acidu- 
lated water from a vessel at a hi<!;her level, a glass tube passing down from the 
latter into the separating tube, and extending to within about 10 inches of the 
bottom of the latter. The separating tube should stand in a ba.sin to catch 
the overflow. The acid water is heated to about 80° Centigrade in the supply 
vessel. 

§ 1354. The DeBavay Flotation Process.'^ — The principle of the 
DeBavay process is to gasify the crushed ore or pulp with carbon dioxide gas 
obtaine(l from ordinary flue gas. The gasified ore is then spread in a thin 
sheet upon a table wher(H)n the flotation is elYected. The ore should be ground 
to pass a 40-niesh screen and the fines under 80 mesh should be removed. The 
plant required in connection with this process is more extensive than that useil 
in connection with either the Potter or Delprat processes, and its operation 
lacks the simplicity of these, wherefore its cost per ton is likely to be greater. 
This process is more delicate than the others, as a result of which galena is 
floated to less extent. In some cases this may be a drawback, but it is a dis- 
tinct advantage in many cases as it produces higher grade zinc concent rate^j. 
It has not b(^en tri(*d as y(»t on a large commercial scale, but w^ork thus far at 
Broken Hill, New South Wales, Australia, indicates the possibility of extract- 
ing nearly 100^, ;', of the zinc and about 73% of the lead and silver in the form 
of concentrates assaying from 44 to 46% in zinc, 11 to 14% in lead, iuid 13 
ounces of silver per ton. 

The apparatus consists of an inclined table A (Fig. 817), supported so that 
it can be adjusted at any angle to the horizontal, usually about 35°, and made 
preferably of nu^tal or other non-absorbent material. From the longitudinal 
lip b^ the ore, pn^viously gasified bypassing flue gas through the pulp thoroughly 
saturated with water, is fed in a regulated quantity into a chute, B', and thence 
delivered to the inclined table A in a thin paste. The lower part of the tabled 
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to a shallow trough F, which is filled with water to the level of an over- 
I f . Outside of this ledge is a gutter G leading to a concentrates bin. 
trough F, under the lower end of the table ^, the front part of an endless 
ig-belt H is arranged, its top surface forming an inclined plane leading 
nder the water at the front of the trough to over its back ledge. The 
: arc washed off the belt by a jet of water. 

pulp flowing down the inclined plane tends to layer, the sulphides float- 
top and the gangue 

: to the bottom. On *i^, , , \?^ 

g the trough, the sul- 
continue to float and 
'liarged into the gut- 
.'hile the gangue sinks 
conveyor belt and is 
d. The gangue may 

nMreated to extract 
phides which did not 
e first time. 
! .") 5 , JIacquisten '9 
■ii)N" Method."^ 
Tube. A. P. S. Mac- 
's method uses no 
tl or physical agents, 
r? t he ore to no prel i mi- 
eat ment (except fine 
g) , but simply causes 
e minerals to float 

water surface while 

and other gangue 
.1 sink. 

principle which this 
e fxploit.s is ba.'ied on 
iTcnt affinities exhib- 

the various constit- 
of sulphide ores to 
face tension of water. 
Ic minerals are af- 
jositively by the sur- 
ntiion of the water, 
they do not penetrate | 
face ea.sily, but tend 
iiin on the surface, 
nek constituents are fig. S17. — debav.w flotation apparatus. 
I by it negatively, 

they break through the surface easily and sink through the water. 
i believed that the flotation of the sulphide minerals is due to some 
■iai property which prevents them from becoming wet, while gangue 
s do not possess this property and readily .sink. I'racticalh-_ it is found 
ly those sulphides of a "greasy" character are capable of being floated. 
ndphides can, moreover, be floated even after prolonged and repeated 
ions in water, 
3 obvious that the process depends upon a delicate balance of small 

The particles of ore, in order to be floated, must be small in size so 
eir weight shall not cause them to overcome the surface tension of the 
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water. They must be brought verj' carefully upon the surface of the water 
so that the ^angue, or easily wetted portion, may sink and the sulphides whicb 
are not readily wetted may float off. The angle at which the mineral particles 
are presented to the surface of the water must be just right in order to insure 
the maximum flotation. The thickness of the pulp and speed of its deliver)' 
to the apparatus for flotation are important considerations. 

The first attempt to work this process on a large scale was at Mill 149. The 
ore treated is chalcopyrite with a small quantity of pyrrhotite and pyrite and 
a little blende and galena, disseminated rather finely in a hard dense quartzes 
gangue containing spinel and garnet. The preliminarj' treatment of the ore 
at this plant is described under Mill 149, and Figs. 818a, b, and c illustrate ihe 
manner in which the tubes are constructed. 




The tubes are made of cast iron. They are 6 feet in length, 1 foot in diameter. 
ancl weigh about 4.50 pounds each. Externally they are cast with two lirei 
which rest horizontally on supporting rollers. The discharge enl of the tube 
is entirely open, while the feed end is clo.sed except for a hole in the ccnlcr. 
large enou};h to admit the pipe which feeds the pulp. Internally the tubei' , 
cast with aheiicalgroove, the form and dimensions of which are shown in the rut. j 

The tubes used at present have an interior helix of 1.5-inch pitch. The I 
discharge end of the tube connects with a vessel, called the "separating box." I 
the joint between the latter and the tube being water tight while the tube a I 
free to revolve. At the side of the " separating box," directly opposite to tlie J 
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ilischarge end of the tube, ad opening is cut out fur the overflow of the surface 
luvfi- of water, oarrj'ing the floating mineral. This opeuing. or weir, re^rulates 
tho depth of water m the tube At Ciol«onda the bottom of the weir ie 3 inehes 
above the bottom of the lube, inside; conBCfiuenliy there is 3 inches of water 
in the lube. The feed of pulp to the tube and the discharge of the tailings 
fi-om the bottom of the " separating box " are so regulated that the water p&se- 
ing over the weir is about A 'ii'h deep. The tubes are placed in series of 
two, the tailings discharged from the first tube passing to the second. 

In operation the tube is rotated at 30 revolutions per minute in a direetion 
rorrefiponding to the helix of the interior. The pulp is thus screwed through 
the tube and in its advance is repeatedly given an opportunity to slide upon 
the surface of the water. Once this has been effected the mineral remains 
on the water until the latter has overflowed into the launder which spouts it 
into the concentrates collecting tank. 

The capacity of a single tube is 5 tons per 24 hours. The ore assays from 
2.7 to 3.2% in copper, is ground to 30-mesh size, and is concentrated in the 
ratio of 11 to 1. About 90% of the value in the material treated is saved, 
although this does not include the slimes which amount to nearly 30% wf the 
original ore. 

One drawback of the process is its unsuccessful treatment of the slimes. 
The small particles do not settle rapidly enough, and pass over the weir into 
the concentrates tank. Thus far it has been impossible to make more than 
a two-mineral separation, that is, sulphides from gangue. Mr. Macquisten is 
now making experiments along Uiis line and says that some of the experiments 
seem to indicate favorable prospects. However, it seems improbable that 
the slight difference between the wetting of the various sulphides is sufficient 
to effect a good separation of the various sulphides on a commercial scale. 

Separation bv Decrepitation and Screening. 

S 1356. Separation of Zinc Blende and Barttes. — -Some interesting 
experiments in separating barj'tcs and bltmde have been conducted by George K. 
Raymond at the mine of the Americus Zinc and Ijcad Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, Benton County, Missouri." 

At this mine, a serious difficulty in milling the ore is introduced by the pres- 
ence of barj-les, which is found everjwhere in the mine as.sociated with the 
lead and zinc ores. The barytes is a mineral having practically the same specific 
gravity as the blende, and on that account the usual method of cleaning, which 
uepeniis upon differences of specific gravity to effect separation of minerals, 
is not available to remove the barytes from the zinc ore. 

The method, as described by Mr. Raymond, is as follows: the charge of 
two wheelbarrows, about 1,000 pounds, is spread on a hearth 6 feet s<)uare and, 
after roasting for 10 minutes, is raked out onto the brick cooling-floor. Dur- 
ing this exposure to the heat the barytes decrepitates and after cooling the ore 
is screened using a Jeffries Columbian separator, making three products; viz., 
on 12 mesh, through 12 mesh on 20 mesh, and through 20 mesh. 

Following is a statement of the size of these products together with an 
estimate of the amount of each and their value at Webb City at the time when 
the experimints were being conducted. The prevailing zinc ore bttsis in Webb 
City for the week ending October II, 1002, was $3-1 for 00% zinc ore. The 
average price rf ^wtter JB New York for the month of October, 1902, wm 6.38 
ccnttt per poujf^ 
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Size. 


Percent of Weight. 


Value. 


On 12 mesh, 


75 

20 

5 


$30.00 per ton or better. 
$15.00 " 


Through 12 * on 20 mesh 


20 " 


Waste. 







Ore before roasting (olean zinc ore from the mill) : 

Zinc = 53.40%, equivalent in ZnS to 79.6 % 
Barium = 11.33 " '' *' BaSO^ '' 19.3 '' 

Iron = 0.61 " " '' FeS, " 1.3 '' 

Ore of this grade at the mine was worth $27.40 per ton on October 11, 1902. 
The fines after roasting and screening assayed as follows: 

Zinc = 8.19%, equivalent in ZnS to 12.2 % 
Barium = 43.03 '' '' " BaSO^ '' 73.1 '' 

Iron = 1.00 '' " '' FeSa " 2.1 " 

The ore must be cool enough so as not to damage the rubber elevator belt. 
A 3-hour run of the screen will clean tw^o days' roasting. 



Separation by Crushing and Screening. 

§ 1357. Huntoon's Experiments. — L. D. Huntoon ^ has made a series of 
tests upon low-grade telluride ores which show a considerable concentration 
of values by a simple crushing and sizing. He accounts for the concentration 
as follows : *' Most of the telluride gold values are deposited on cleavage planes. 
In crushing, these faces are first exposed and ground to fines/' which may be 
removed by screening. The general scheme of treatment is as follows: 

1. Blake Breaker. From car; delivers crushed ore to (2). 

2. Dodge Breaker. From (1); delivers crushed ore to (3). Crushes to 
0.2.5 inch. 

3. Washing Conveyor. From (2) and (5); delivers to (4). The first water 
is introduced here. 

4. Pulsating Screen, 80 mesh. From (3) ; delivers oversize to waste an<l 
undersize to (o). 

o. Scuttling Tank. From (4); delivers spigot to cyanide-treatment tank> 
and overflow to v3). 

This process can he used to advantage only in the case of relatively low- 
grade material which is unable to stand the high treatment charge to which 
these ores are usuallv subjected. 

A number of tests were made, th(» results of one of which follow. Thi? 
test was made on a half carload of ore which was taken from the waste dump 
material of the Cripple Creek District of Colorado, and was of necessity excctxi- 
ingly low grade. 

Table r)2S shows th(^ n^sult of crushing to 0.25 inch and screening. Table 
529 gives a screen-sizing assay test of Sample B of Table 52$. 



TABLE 52S. — TEST 1. SUMMARY. 



Sample. 



Material. 



A ; ( >rininal 

H On SO mesh . .. 
(' |'rhrr)ugh SO mesh 



Total and Avcrajjes 



N'alue Tx^r 
Ton. 



$ 4.00 

2.S0 

11.20 



$ 3.724* 



Percent of 
Weight. 



100.00 
89.00 
11.00 



100.00 



Value in 100 
Tons. 

$400.00 
249.20 
123.20 



$372.40* 



Percent d 
\\ilue. 

100.00 
30.8 



93i) 



» 






* Error [x-obably in sampling or assaying A . 
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TABLE 529. — SCREEN TEST ON SAMPLE B, OR MATERIAL ON 80 MESH. 



Sample. 



B 
B, 
Ba 
B, 

B4 

Bs 



Material. 



On 80 mesh 

" 10 •• 

Through 10 mesh on 20 
20 " "40 
40 " "80 
80 " 



Totals and Averages. 



Value per 
Ton. 


Percent of 
Weight. 


Value in 
100 Tons. 


Percent of 
Value. 


Value in 
89 Tons. 


$ 2.80 
2.00 
5.20 
3.20 
3.00 
10.80 


89.00 

71.30 

10.71 

9.35 

5.63 

3.01 


$280.00 
142.60 
55.69 
29.92 
20.27 
32.51 


62.20 
50.76 
19.82 
10.64 
7.21 
11.57 


$249.20 
126.91 
49.56 
26.62 
18.04 
28.93 


S 2.81 


100.00 


$280.99 


100.00 


$250.06 



In re-crushing Sample B, with rolls, to 0.25-inch size, the results given in 
Table 530 were obtained. 



TABLE 530. — RESULTS OBTAINED BY RE-CRUSHING SAMPLE B. 



Sample. 



B 

B« 

B7 



Material. 



On 80 mesh 

Re-crushed on 80 mesh 

through 80 mesh 



Totals and Averages 



Value per 
Ton. 


Percent of 
Weight. 


Value in 
100 Tons. 


Percent of 
Value. 


$2.80 

2.55 

10.80 


100.00 

97.00 

3.00 


















$2.80 


100.00 








1 



Value in 
89 Tons. 

$249.20 

220.27 

28.93 

$249.20 



B; is 3 percent of 89 tons or 2.68 tons. 



If now we combine By of Table 530 with C of Table 528, we get the final 
summary of results shown in Table 531. 

TABLE 531. — FINAL SUMMARY OF CRUSHING AND SIZING CONCENTRATION TEST. 



Material. 


Value per Ton. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Percent of Value. 


Total throxiffh 80 mesh 


$11.12 
2.55 


13.68 
86.32 


$152.13 

220.12 

27.75 


38.0 


Total between 0.25 inch and 80 mesh 

T<nK^ throuirh samriinir or aiisnvintr 


55.0 
7.0 










Totals and averasres. or A 


$3,724 


100.00 


$400.00 


100.0 







§ 1358. Molybdenite Dressing. — The rapidly increasing use of molybde- 
num in the manufacture of self-hardening tool steels, armor plate, armor- 
piercing projectiles, large guns, motor-car steel, magnet steel, etc., has 
necessitated the discovery of some method by which low-grade molybdenum 
ores may be concentrated so as to contain at least 50% molybdenum, since 
ores less rich than this cannot be profitably smelted. 

Molybdenite, the principal ore, occurs almost invariably associated with 
igneous rocks, or their derivatives, and commercial deposits have been found 
only in pegmatite and quartz veins, usually in connection with granites. 

*Up to the last year or two methods of dressing molybdenite were confined 
solely to hand picking of the ore, but of late several mechanical processes have 
been devised which have proved quite successful on an experimental scale and 
w^hich without doubt can be applied commercially. 

The experiments of J. W. Wells, of the Kingston School of Mines,*^ have 
given good results. The principle of his method is simple in the extreme and 
depends upon the fact that when the ore is passed through rolls, the molybde- 
nite does not become pulverized, but is separated into flakes while the gangue 
is crushed. A sample of ore carrying 50% pyrrhotite, 10% pyrite, 6.5% 
molybdenite, in addition to calcite, biotite, quartz, and pyroxene, was treated 
as follows:^ 
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The ore was crushed in a jaw breaker, and the product hand picked to re- 
move large scales of molybdenite. The residue was re-crushed in rolls set to 
a 0.2-inch space. The material through the rolls was sized on a screen with 
0.2-inch holes and yielded 1.4% of material consisting principally of flakes of 
molybdenite and biotite. After a second screening through a screen with 
0.1-inch holes a further 1.54% of material of similar content was obtained. 
The two oversizcs in each case contained about 55% molybdenite and 45% 
biotite. This material was treated on a Wilfley table and yielded a commercial 
product; but the best method found to separate these two minerals was to 
remove the biotite by means of a Wetherill magnetic separator. In this way 
a concentrate carrying 90 to 91% molybdenite was obtained; but, due to the 
slow speed necessary and high current used, it is doubtful if this method would 
be commercial. Harz jigs would not concentrate the ore; and a treatment by 
a modified form of the Elmore process was only partially successful as the larger 
flakes of molybdenite were not affected by the oil. A sample of ore carrj-ing 
2.5% molybdenite in a quartz and feldspar gangue was crushed and sized, but 
failed to yield clean ore on any of the screens. The whole sample was then 
crushed to pass 0.05 inch and concentrated on a Wilfley table, the final con- 
centration being effected by the oil process. Mr. Wells' experiments showed 
that no standard method could be adopted for concentrating molybdenite 
ores. Separate mill-tests are required in each case. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

ACCESSORY APPARATUS. 

§ 1359. Under this head are described bins, feeders, conveyors, pumps, 
de watering wheels, launders, cyanide maehiner^"^, dryers, and other appliances 
which, while not falling under any heading heretofore made, are of sufficient 
importance to warrant mention being made of them. 

Bins. 

§ 1360. Concentrate Drying Bins.*' — Figs. 819 a and 6 show side and 
front elevations of the concentrate drying bin in use at Mill 100. Steam coils 
as shown in Fig. 819a are introduced at intervals as at (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
Fig. 8196. Steam is introduced at (5) and the condensed steam passes into 
the drain at (6). Gates (7), (8), (9), and (10), are provided for discharging 
the concentrates. With this arrangement the moisture in the concentrates is 
reduced to 5%. 

§ 1361. Filter Bins. — At Leadville, Colorado,** and elsewhere, filter bins 
for receiving Wilfley table products are being used to a considerable extent. 
These bins are constructed of plank without any attempt to make tight joints. 
They are lined on the inside with burlap through which the water can perco- 
late, leaving the fine concentrates behind. When one has a mixed ore requir- 
ing further treatment these bins arc excellent things. 

Samplers. 

§ 1362. Hand Sampling. — A number of devices for hand sampling have 
been described in Vol. II., pages 844 and 845. Of the methods of sampling 
there discussed, the ones most generally used to-day for taking representative 
samples of a lot of ore without recourse to mechanical samplers are those of 
fractional selection by shovel and fractional selection by split shovel, riffle. 
and Jones sampler. The method of coning and quartering, formerly much in 
vogue, is to-day generally discarded by reason of its inherent errors. Gmh 
samples, pipe samples, etc., should not be depended on when means of obtaining 
an accurate sample are applicable. 

At the Sweeny mill of the Federal Mining and Smelting Compan\',' a device 
is used for cutting down both mine and mill assay samples w^hich possesj^v^ 
points of sufficient interest to make it worthy of mention in this place. The 
device consists of a cabinet as shown by the plan and elevation in Figs. 8'3Ja 
and 6.2® This cabinet is made from 2 X 4-inch sticks and 1-inch boards and 
has three compartments, one for concentrates, one for mine samples other 
than first class, and one for tailings. Each compartment has tw^o riffles (see 
Fig. S20rf), made of 15-gauge sheet brass. If we look at Fig. 820c which shows 
an end elevation of the cabinet the mode of operating can be made clear. At 
the top of the cabinet is a shelf (1) for setting pans containing the ore to be 
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cut down. Resting on the cross pieces a and b at the front of the cabinet are 
placed the brass riffles mentioned above. The ore to be cut down is placed 
m one pan and an empty pan placed on shelf (2) under the riffles. The ore is 




then thrown in a flat stream against the riffles. The pan in the hand, when 
empty, is substituted for the full one on the shelf and the operation is repeated 
until the sample is of the desired size for bucking. This arrangement has been 
found to be both rapid and accurate as well aa being a great labor saver, 

f 1363. MscHANicAL Samplers. — The mechanical samplers most used 
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to-day are the Vezin, Snyder, and Bninton samplers. These devices will be 
found described in Vol. II., pages 846 and 847. 
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5 1364. Arpall," discussing the use of the Vezin sampler which he conad- 
ers to be the standard sampling device, states that 3 feet per second, at tbe 
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point where the center of the ore stream strikes, or 20 revolutions per minute, 
IS the p~oper speed. The Vezin sampler at this spocd, with two 12.5% cutters, 
ISO" apart, will make 40 cuts per minute. If the ore comes in a steady stream, 
at a velocity of 8 feet per second, this would cut out 40 sections of the stream, 
each 3 feet long, or 120 feet in all, while the rejected portion would be 40 sections, 
each feet long, or a total of 360 feet. 

The Vezin sampler can be safely used for gold ores running 8 ounces per ton 
and with 3-inch cubes as follows: Out of 100 tons with maximum size 3-inch 
cubes, cut say, 33%. Crush this sample to 0.75 inch and cut it down to 4 
tons. Then crush and sample down as desired. Ore for chemical treatment 
can be crushed to 0.5 inch before sampling. Kich telluridc ores running from 
10 to 15 ounces gold per ton can be easily and accurately sampled automatically. 
They were formerly considered difficult to sample with the coning and quarter- 
ing method. In sampling this grade of gold ores automatically, the ratio 
between the average size of the ore cubes anti proportional weight of the sample, 
shown in Table 532, is found to give accurate results: 



TABLE 532. — SCHEME FOR SAMPLING H 



S WITH VE7:iN SAMPLER. 





iDchn. 


p.,,..,. 
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As a matter of extra precaution, however, in practical work, one * 
take larger quantities of the finer 
material than those indicated in the 

above table. The 10 or 15 pounds of JJ '^"" "»* 

SO-mesh material is passed through 
the sample grinder, reducing it to, 
say, 90 to 100 mesh. This is riffled ^ 

down to one pound and ground on [Ll[ fJI] __iE 

the bucking-board to pass 120 mesh IhI T ^ 

No. 40 bra.ss wire or about 0.0O4 ""'^' 

inch. It is found to be much e 
to duplicate a8.says at this mesh 
than at 100 mesh. The 120-mesh 
ore is then put into four envelopes, 
one for the seller, one for the pur- 
chaser, one sealed by both parties 
for umpire, and the fourth simply 
held as a reserve. 

§ 1365. The Lamb Altomatic 
Tailings Sampler. — Fig. S21 
shows an automatic tailings sampler 
manufactured by A llis<)h aimers 
Company.' A represents a section 
of a tailings sluice running out of the 
mill, C is a tilting box receiving 
water through the pipe B and di- 
vided into two- cooipartments by a fio. 821, — the lamb automatic i 
central partition. This tilting box ings sampler. 
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is provided with a track upon which the sampling device D runs. As ihe 
weight of water in one end of the trough C equals or slightly exceeds the weight 
of the traveling trough Z), that end descends and allows the trough D to pass 
through the stream discharging from the tailings sluice, cutting out an equal 
amount from all parts of the stream. The sample so obtained falls imme- 
diately upon the riffle E^ part passing between the riffles and the rest p£U«?siD^ 
by way of the apron F into the filter sack G. By regulating the supply of 
water from pipe B the sampler may be made to operate at any desired in- 
terval. 

With this sampler placed below the final discharge of tailings and enclosed 
in a small building under lock and key, it can be made accessible to but one 
person and accurate samples of the mill tailings obtained. 

§ 136G. Principles of Sampling. — A few points ^ to be remembered in 
machine sampling are: 

(1) Take out a sufficient amount in the fii^st cut to accurately represent 
a thorough sample at that size. Where the ores are of low grade, or very uni- 
form in composition, a small sample will suffice. 

(2) Always crush and thoroughly mix the ore between each cut, unless it 
is already quite fine, and in this case the greatest possible care must be exer- 
cised in thoroughly mixing before making the second cut. The ver>' essence 
of ore sampling is never to cut or reduce the ore a second time without first 
crushing to a d(»gree of greater fineness. Example: Assume a lot of ore crushed 
to cubes of 1-inch average size, and that 25% is necessary to give a correct 
sample at this size. Now if this sample is reduced oO% without re-crushing, 
it simply amounts to taking out 12.5 per cent in the fii*st cut, which, with 1- 
inch cubes, we have found to be 50% too small to give a correct sample. 

Mixing comes next in importance, more especially for spotted ores. WTien 
the sample is crushed in rolls and elevated to the cutter, the mixing is found 
to be sufficient, provided there is a steady feed to the rolls so that a uniform 
stream passes the cutters without intermission or break. 

(3) Use riffles for reducing the size of samples after leaving the last auto- 
matic sampler. 

Alt(M'nate shovel sampling is far more accurate, ea.sy, and cheap than "con- 
ing and quartering/' Suppose one has 10,000 pounds to be sampled. By 
alternating shovels the workman will make 1,000 cuts to half the quantity a> 
against two cuts by '* coning and quartering/' The disadvantages of "coning 
and quartcM'ing " are tliat the fine material always forms the apex of the cone 
while the coarse* particles find their way towards the perimeter. It is woll- 
nigh impossibU^ to keep the cone* truly vertical, and in this we have the to 
source of error. The next stage is leveling off the cone to form a cake of ore- 
of uniform thickness and equal diameters at all points of the perimeter; and 
lastly, dividing the ore cake into quarters, taking opposite ones for sampK 
and n^jecting th(* others. Th(Me are many sources of error in the method. 

The assays made by m(»n representing the seller and purchaser of the on- 
are expc^cted to agree within 0.04 ounce and in that case the mean is taken a- 
the corn^ct value. In case the assayers do not check within the four points on 
the first trial, each repeats his work and if they do not come within 0.04 oun^.' 
this tim(\ the umpire sample is sent out. If this comes anywhere betwet^n lb- 
assays, it is accepted; if outside, rejected; and the ore would then be seiik-'i 
for on th(^ nearest assav. 

* 

The assays for the purchase and sale of ores are called "controls.*' They 
are run in duplicate using 0.5 assay ton. The assay is reported on the niftW 
of tlu^ two buttons. For umpire assays the mean of 4 buttons, using 0.5 assay- 
ton samples, is taken. 
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§ I3t57. The following general ideas on the subject of sampling have been 
'urnishcd by D. W. Brunton '" and constitute answers to queries with regard 
M> sampling that have arisen in his business. 

S 13tJS. DifjiruUits Amending Sampling. — The most difficult ores to sample 
tre those in which precious metal values occur as native metal or in small 
QURniit'ies of very high-giade matfifial carried in a barn'n gangue. When the 
native metal or high-grade mineral occurs in large masses or crystals, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining concordant results is much greater than when the values are 
finely disst-ininalwl through the mass of the ore. Of such ores the moat diffi- 
cult to sample correctly are those which show the greatest contrast between 
the aiisay values of Iheir largest particles. In this class belongs also any ore 
vhich. iis n>cci\-ed at the sampling works, may not show greatly contrasting 
'ftlucs in iIjs largest particles, but which, after a varj'ing fineness of crushing, 
hows extreme vai'iations. Such an ore frequently contains extremely rich 
lartieles which crack off as crushing proceeds, giving at some point a product 
consii^ting of equally sized particles of nearly pure gold and barren rock. If 
Bulficienlly large sample is not taken, even after such an ore has been crushed 
> 8 or 10 mesh, it may easily happen that two samples will varj' by 10, 20, 
ST even a greater percentage. 

I 130y. Requisites to Accuracy. — The first requisite to accuracy in sam- 
)Mng ia that the sample and reject shall be uniform in composition at each stage 
a the process of division. This necessitates perfect nii.\ing, accurate division, 
tnd thorough cleanliness during the entire operation. Between each cutting 
iown of the sample, the sample should be re-crushed sufficiently so that the 
alio of the diameter of the largest particles to the weight of the sample to be 
taken shall not exceed a certain safe proportion. On the supposition that 
;he mixing and division of the ore arc carried on so perfectly as to realize the 
ibovc conditions, the possible limit of error in each case is the ratio between 
Ihe weights of the sample and the weight of the coarsest high-grade particle 
lonlaineil therein. This is evident from the fact that no amount of mixing 
incl careful division can make the sample and reject alike in value when the 
ot before division contains an uneven number of large high-grade ore particles. 
When using the Brunton oscillating sampler, care should be taken to see 
h&i the intake is vertical. The cutting edges on the sample spout should be 
mrallel and the distance between the centers of the cutting edges should be 
hree and one-half times the diameter of the coarsest particle in the product 
o be sampled. The shafts and connecting rod should be close fitting so as 
O avoid all possibility of lost motion. In the case of the Vezin sampler the 
atake should be either vertical or tangent to the circle of movement of the 
ample cutter. The sides of the sample spout should be in planes of radii of 
he circle of revolution and also in vertical planes so as to prevent any narrow- 
Dg of the spout as the sides wear down. 

S 1370. Moisture Samples. — Grab samples do not afford an accurate 
lU-uns for determining the moisture in ore. Moisture samples should be taken 
lUtomatically during sampling, and preferably after the ore has been crushed 
O |-inch cube or leas. To the moistures so taken must be added a certain per- 
vni to make up for the water dried out during the passing of the ore through 
he mill and to the point where this moisture sample is taken. This must be 
.let-crmined experimentally for each ore or class of ore, by drying several hun- 
Ired pounds of crude ore for a test. This constant should be slightly greater 
summer than in winter, and also depends upon whether the ore is weighed 
fore or after sampling, 
f 1371. Siie of Samlet. — When shovel sampling, the smallest sample that 
Muld be taken to represent 20, 40, and GO-ton lots depends largely upon the 
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character of the mineral carrying the precious metal values. When the value- 
carrying mineral breaks up fine, it is obvious that a smaller sample will sufiBee 
than where the value-carrying mineral is as hard as the enclosing rock and is 
liable to be found in large pieces. Under the latter conditions nothing less than 
a 5-ton sample could be considered even approximately safe. On run of mine 
ore not less than 10, 20, and 30 tons respectively should be taken. If crushed 
to 2-inch cube, i, i, and i of the total tonnage should be taken, with finer 
crushing before cutting down further. Table 533 gives the minimum weight 
of samples of various sizes, the ratio of the weight of the largest cube to the 
weight of the sample, and the effect upon the value caused by one cube assay- 
ing $100,000 per ton and having a specific gravity of 5. 



TABLE 533. — SMALLEST PERMISSIBLE WEIGHT FOR SAMPLES OP GIVEN SIZE. 









Effect on Value 


Size. Inches Cube 


Weight of Sample 


Ratio of Weight of 


Created by one Cube 


or Mesh. 


Pounds. 


Largest Cube to 
Weight of Sample. 


Asayini^ $100,000 a 






Ton, Specific Gravity 5. 


2 Inches 


10.000 


1 to 7,000 


$14.42 


li " 


5.000 


1 " 8,300 


12.17 


1 


2.000 


1 •' 11,000 


9.00 


a it 


1.000 


1 " 13,000 


7.50 


1 «t 


400 


1 " 18.000 


5.62 


I 


300 


1 " 31,000 


3.17 


♦ *' 


200 


1 '• 71.000 


1.40 


t •• 


100 


1 " 83.000 


1.20 


75 


1 " 220.000 


0.44 


6 Mesh 


50 


1 " 430.000 


0.23 


10 


25 


1 " 930,000 


0.107 


18 


10 


1 " 1,900.000 


0.051 


30 


4 


1 " 4.200.000 


0.023 


50 


1 


1 " 5,500.000 


0.018 



Table 533 has special reference to gold ores. On silver ores one-tenth of 
the sample weight given in the table is considered sufficient. 

After going through the rock breaker and passing into the rolls, each suc- 
cessive set of rolls cannot be expected to reduce the diameter of the cubes to 
less than i, or in other words, to i of their weight. Thus a. I2h% sample would 
maintain the same number of ore particles as were in the original lot, but a:? 
there is a greater possibility of finding a piece of high-grade mineral in the small 
than in the large sizes, it is probably not safe to take less than 20% for a sample. 

In shovel sampling it very often happens that when every fifth shovelful 
is taken from the sample, the sample does not finally weigh one-fifth as much as 
the original lot, and in fact varies more than 10% from so doing. This maylK' 
due to two causes and the question as to how the sample will be affected de- 
pends largely upon which of the.se two causes has brought about the discrepancy. 
If it is due merely to a mistake in counting, the sample is not necessarily invali- 
dated thereby. If, however, the shoveler has taken a smaller shovelful when 
throwing into the sample bin than he has when throwing into the reject, the 
sample is thereby invalidated, since in shoveling from a pile there is usually 
more fine material on the point of the shovel than on the heel, and as a conse- 
quence a larger proportion of fine ore is obtained than of the coarse ore. 

§ 1372. Winnowing Effect of Air Currents. — The effect of air currents upon 
a stream of falling ore may be negligible or very considerable, depending upon 
the size of the ore, the mineral contents, whether the ore is wet or dr}', and the 
velocity of the air currents. The quotient of the pressure due to a current of 
air on any given particle divided by the weight of that particle gives the tan- 
gent of the angle of deflection from the vertical; a fresh breeze, 12^ miles per 
hour, will deflect to an angle of 45° all sylvanite of 30 mesh and under, which 
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would, of course, impoverish the sample very materially; in the later stages 
where so muL'h of the sample would be of smaller size the effect of even a much 
Blower current would be decidedly appreciable. As this is a matter of consider- 
able importance, careful tests should be made to determine the effect of this 
factor wherever there is a chance uf its affecting the accuracy of n-sutts. 

S 1373. Cleaning Mill Between Lota. — Cleanliness in all of the sampling 
operations is an essential to the obtaining of correct results. Care must be 
taken to ii.ssure that the results are not vitiated due to the salting of the ore by 
an ore previously run. If it is found by experiment that movable material 
accumulates in the boot of an elevator in suflScient amount to affect results, 
the elevator boots must be carefully cleaned between each lot run. In case 
a sample la taken before the ore reaches an elevator, the elevator should cer- 
tainly be cleaned and the cleanings cut down to the same percentage as the 
sample and adi^letl thereto. This can usually be done by carrj-ing the material 
to the head of the elevator and letting it fall through the crusher and sampling 
maehinerj'. following the same path a.s the original lot. In order to insure a 
correct valuation of an ore, each pair of rolls should be carefully brushed after 
«ach sample is run, the material caught in an oil cloth, weighed, and sampled. 
If the sample is to i>e representative of the ore as weighed out, only those rolls 
foUou-ing the sample cutting need be cleaned. 

{ 1371. Z>iwii( ()/ Automatic Sampling. — As the elimination of the personal 
element in sampling is always desirable, automatic sampling should be em- 
ployed at every stage from the ore car to the sample sack wherever this is pos- 
eibfc. The impoi-tance of greater care as to cleanliness with the necessarily 
smaller sample, and the loss on account of the fineness of the material, are the 
greatest drawbacks to mechanical sampling in the later stages; the point to 
which mechanical sampling should be carried depends upon the mechanical 
perfection of the devices employed principally as reganls the two points mcn- 
.iioned. 

{ 1375. Coning and Quarlrrinf/. — Cornish quartering cannot be so carried 
Dn as to give an accurate division of the ore. If, owing to the absence of auto- 
matic sampling machinery'. Cornish quartering must be employed, certain 
iccssoncs must be used, and certain precautions observed to obtain approxi- 
Ately accurate results. The coning and quartering should be carried out on 
smooth steel Hoor. Care should be taken primarily to properly distribute 
__ie material, more particularly with respect to coarse and fine, from all direc- 
tions to the apex of the cone; if thrown from a shovel it should be from two or 
Tour diretrtions at riglit angles to each other so that each quarter or pair of quar- 
te ra shall n-ceive its proper benefit from the assortment of coarse and fine. 
The cone should be flattened so that each quarter shall contain the material 
originally in it; and with the same object, the lines dividing the quarters should 
je at right angles with their intersections directly under the original apex of 
;he cone. A steel cross or quartering plate may a.ssist greatly in this. If these 
Itrcctions are followed out ami coupled with honest intentions on the part of 
be operator and sufficiently fine crushing the results obtained should be at 
east Approximate. 

$ 1376. Cutting down Crushed Ore from Sample Rolls. — ^The most accurate 
Mid rapid method of cutting down the crushed ore from the sample rolls is by 
a Bampler of the same type a.* the well-known Jones sampler. Taylor and 
Bninton make a horizontal riffle (see Fig. 822) which is claimed to give better 
rmults than the Jones and is certainly easier to keep clean. A horizontal 
riffle, to give accurate results, should have splitter divisions, uniform in size, 
"tb bottoms sutficiontly steep to allow ore to How freely. The sample should 
mixed before re-cuttmg and should not be poured fast enough to crowd the 
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Bplitter openings. When pouring, employ a. horizontal movement at right an- 
gles to the axes of the grooves of the splitter so as to insure a cross-seclioi 
sample instead of a longitudinal sample. The sample rolls should crush the '■" 
sample to 8 or 16 mesh and this should be cut down to from 15 pounds in the 
case of 16 mesh to 50 pounds m the case of 
8 mesh for feed to the sample grinders. 
S 1377. Bucking the Sample. ~ On 
rich ores, a cone grinder or bucking board is 
capable of picking up a verj- considerable 
amount of values. As a result of this, b^ 
fore grinding another sample both the cone 
grinder and bucking board should be clcuDcd 
with barren quartz or slag. 

§ 1378. Cutting dotcn Ground Palp.— 
The Taylor and Brunton horizontal riffle, 
with }-inch riffles, furnishes a ready nieaia 
for cutting down the ground pulp. 

§ 1379. Storing Samples. — Samples 
should never be stored in sacks. Rust-piW 
tin or galvanized-iron receptacles with tlu^1- 
proof covers furnish the best means of sum* 
ing samples. 




FIG. 822. — TAYLOR AND BRUN- § l3S0. CHALLENGE FEEDER. — ThcChal- 

TON SAMPLE RIFFLES. lenge feeder as made by the Allis-Chalmcrs 

Company and described in Ore Dressing. Vol. 
II., page 853, is -still in general use among the mills. The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany is now making an improved Challengo feeder known as the Simplex ore 
feeder. This differs from the Challengo feeder only as regards the friction Urive. 
Several new forms of automatic feeders will next be described. 

§ 1381. The Perfection Ore Feeder, manufactured by the Dillon Iron 
Works Company," is illustrated by four cuts. Figs. S23a and b show section of 





FIG. 823n. — DlilVlN-G DISCS OP 
PERFECTION ORE FEEDER. 



FIG. S23fe. — SECTIOS. 



driving discs and the style of bearing used on the upright shaft carrj'ing the £«d 
table. Figs. S23c and d show the belt-driven type of feeder. 

In Figs. S23« and b the flange disc D and feed table V are fast to the fhili 
E." (See also Figs. 823c and d.) Consequently when Z>. moves V also moves. 
The disc T, with three sockets C for toggles B B B, and three sockets S for sprii^ 
A, is free to revolve on shaft E. J*" is a collar fast to the shaft E which merely 
holds T from slipping down on shaft E. B, B, B, are blocks of wood (or wooden 
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^es) dropped into sockets C in T, and pressed against the inner periphery 
> by springs A. K is a lever, fast to T, which is moved in the direction in- 
ited by the arrow by the cam IF in a belt-driven feeder or a lever in a tappeb- 




FIG. 823d. — PLAN. 

en feeder. The lever K is in either case pulled back by the spring iV,.the 
ion on which is regulated by adjusting the nuts L. The length of stroke 
L is regulated by screwing in or out titte set screw Y, which regulates the 
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distance through which the spring N can pull back the lever K. Oisa wooden 
brake-block carried on a spring piece. bears on the outer periphery of D 
and prevents any slip when the toggles B let go of the inner periphery of D 
on the back stroke when the shaft E and the table V remain etationarj-, 
and no feeding takes place. Block bears against the outer periphery of D 
at all times, but the resistance it offers to the movement of D during the feed- 
ing stroke is so slight as to be negligible. P is a set screw to adjust pressure 
of on D through the spring piece by which is held; Q and R arc the brackets 
attaching the block and the spring R to the frame of the feeder; J is & bored 
cast-iron shaft-bearing, held in place removably by the babbitt H and firmly 
locked in place by the oil pipe which screws in at U; G is the lug cast on the frame 
of the feeder to carry the bearing J. The blocks B are longer than the radial 
distance from the point Z to the inner periphery of D. When the lever K is 




FIG. 824. ^PERFECT FEEDER. ELEVATION. 



moved by the driving mechanism in the direction indicated by the arrow, the 
inner periphery of the disc D in gripped by the toggles" B, and moves with t 
thus Involving the feed tabic V through the shaft E. When the lever A' is 
pulled back by the spring X, the toggles B let go of the inner peripher\- of ihe 
disc D. The disc D then remains stationary while the lever A' and the disc T 
arc pulled back by the spring A' ready for the next stroke. Both grip ami 
release are instantaneous, the slightest movement of the lever A' in a forward 
direction moving the table 1', and the grip is so positive that with two men pull- 
ing on the edge of the table V the grip of the toggles does not slip. The toggb 
are made of wood faced on the ends where they touch the inner penDhen' <^ 
D with leather. " 

S 1382. The Colorado Iron- Work-s Company " makes a feeder of Ife 
Challenge type which is shown in Fig. 824, While as to the intermittwitij 
revolving disc and the stationary wmgs it is identical with the Challengt 
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pattern, it is radically different in other respects. In this feeder the use of 
gears b dispensed with, the motion of the lever shaft being transmitted to the 
vertical shaft by means of arms with ball faces flexibly connected. At the lower 
part of the feeder may be seen the retracting lever (8) with its spring (7) and 
the hand-wheel adjustment (6) for regulating the stroke of the bumper rod 

(I) without altering the position of the feeder tappet on the stamp stem. 

The friction clutch is placed on the vertical shaft (3) , and consists of two 
discs, the upper one (12) being fast to (3) and separated from the lower one 

(II) by a friction washer (13) cut from 8-inch rubber or leather belting. The 
lower friction disc (11) has a hub which extends downward into a casing (10) 
which hub terminates in an inclined operating-face. Against this face a cor> 




FIG. 825. — PUSH FEEDERS AT HILL 1 13. 



respondingly inclined or wedge-shaped block (9) operates to force the friction 
faces together with a very heavy pressure, thus transmitting the rotarj- motion 
to the feed plate (4), and at the same time instantly releasing on the return 
stroke, without the use of any brake. As the rubber friction- washer gradually 
wears down, the lost motion is compensated by the automatic take-up device 
(14), seen at the top of the clutch ca-sing — its condition being indicated by the 
projecting tug (IG). When this lug has reached the limit of its travel it is 
only necessary to adjust the split nut at the upper extremity of the vertical 
shaft, which can be done without stopping the operation of the feeder. 

The onljr part which requires renewal after a long continued u.sage is the 
rubber friction-washer, which can be replaced in a few minutes and without 
backing the feeder away from the mortar. 

§ 1383. Pu8B Feeders. — Push feeders are finding an extended use in 
the mills. Fig. 825 shows a form of push feeder used at Mill 1 13 for feeding 
Chili mills." The ore already broken to 1-inch size passes from the bin (1) 
through the (q>auiig (2) whence it is pushed by the plunger (3) down the feed 
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spout (4). Reciprocating motion is transmitted to the plunger (3) by means 
of the pulley (5), shaft (6), bevel gears (7), eccentric and eccentric rod (8), 
bell-crank lever (9), and connecting rod (10). A very simple method of ad- 
justing the feed is provided, operated by the hand wheel (11). By turning 
this hand wheel to the right the block (12) which is free to slide upon the rod 
(13) is forced by the screw (14) to the left or away from the operator; this 
lifts the arm of the bell-crank lever (9) and by drawing the plunger forward, 
restricts the opening (2), so cutting down the feed. If more feed is desired, 
the hand wheel is turned to the left and the reverse takes place. A space (15) 
provided with shutter cleats is left open in the front of the bin immediately 
over the feeder to permit of the removal of any obstruction that may interfere 
with the working of the feeder. The plunger makes 150 l^-inch strokes per 
minute. Many other forms of push feeders are in use dififering to a greater or 
less extent from .the one shown in the cut. 
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Conveyors. 

§ 1384. Classification. — Conveyors may be roughly divided into two 
classes: (1) the push or drag type, and (2) the carrying t\'pe. In the case of 
the push or drag type, the ore is pushed or dragged forward in a trough. In 
the second type, it is continuously carried forward upon a belt or in a series of 
pans or buckets as the case may be. 

§ 1385. Push or Drag Conveyors.*^ This class of conveyors includes 
screw conveyors, drag or disc conveyors, and push or hoe conveyors, all of 
which find uses in ore-dressing operations. This type of conveyor possesses 
the advantage that it can be discharged at any point without recourse to com- 
plicatod mechanism. 

§ 13SG. Screw Conveyors. — The Caldwell helicoid conveyor, manufac- 
tured by the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company,^* is the latest 
development of spiral or screw conveyors. The flight is rolled, 
while hot, from a single strip of metal and is thus given its 
permanent form. P'or this reason the helicoid flight, even 
without the pipe inserted, is very strong, and the flights re- 
sist to the full strength of the metal any effort to close them 
or force them together. 

In the effort to secure greater strength, it was formerly 
the practice to incre^ise the thickness of the flight. This en- 
abled the spiral to resist the lateral pressure of the material, 
but it was discovered by the users of such 
conveyors that the wear on the edges of 
conveyors with thick flights was excessive 
in comparison with the wear on the face of 
the flight, and that to secure durability for 
the conveyors it was best to use flights with 
as thin an edge as possible, consistent with sufficient strength 
to propel the material. Therefore the helicoid flight in its 
cross-section has the thickest portion near the shaft, giving 
strength, and tap(Ts to a thin outer edge, offering the least 
possible wearing surface to the material. Figs. 826a and 6 
show a comparative drawing of the cross-sections of a 12-inch 
helicoid and a 12-inch old-style conveyor. It will be seen in 
the drawings that the helicoid conveyors use internal collars 
at the pipe ends, which permit the use of larger and stronger pipe. 

In comparing the helicoid conveyor with the older types we find the follow- 




FIG. 826a. — OLD 
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Qg advantages: (I) The fliglit is made in one piece, obviating the nen-ssity 
if rivets and jointa which offer points of resistance, friction, and wear to the 
natitrial. (2) The metal is rolled to Its permanent shape, thei-eby increasing 
strength of the conveyor. No strains are set up in the metal as is the case 
here the metal is bent to the pipe. (3) The cross-section of the flight is such 

to give maximum strength and resistance to stripping, and minimum wear- 

; surface. (4) The use of int-emal collars permits the use of larger and 
trongpr pipe. (5) As the edges are verj- true, the conveyors can be operated 

a high speed. 

The capacity of a screw conveyor " depends upon the diameter and pitch 
S the screw, its speed of revolution, and the specific gravity of the material 
leing handled. Table 534 gives the capacity which may be e-vpectcd in the 
Bse of conveyors of stated sizes run at stated speeils and conveying material 

ighing 100 pounds to the cubic foot. 

TABLE 534. — CAPACITY OF SCREW CONVEYORS. 



"""inchs- "*■ 


Rcvnlulimu per 


"•^XZ- 


5 


100 


II 



P For the power required, Ingalls gives the following formula: H. P. — 

WL -¥■ (3 X 33,000)] + F, where W is the weight in pounds of the material 

J be carried per minute, L is the distance in feet to which it is to be carried, 

tid F is the horse-power required to turn the screw itself at the specified speed. 

The screw conveyor is the cheapest conveyor to install, but the wear is an 

:trcmely serious factor; repairs aiul renewals often amounting to 100% 

year. Screw conveyors do their best work in handling finely crushed and 
ry ore. They are troublesome with wet or clayey ores and entirely unsuitable 

r coarse ore. Long screw conveyors are apt to give trouble. Short screw 

•nveyors make good feeding devices. 
{ 1387. Dr.^g or Disc Convevors. — In addition to the belt conveyors, 

ic disc conveyor is finding its way into the mills and performing very satis- 
iclory service indeed. Such conveyors are made by the C, 0. Bartlett Corn- 
any, H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, the Jeffrey Mauufaeturing Company, 

id others. They consist of a series of discs which are clamped to a steel cable 

3d dragged through a cast-iron or wooden trough of V or U-shaped cross- 

iction, or a circular channel with a flaring top, A disc conveyor in a cast- 
on trough is employed at Mill 1 of the Flat River Lead Company " of Flat 
liver, Missouri. The discs were formerly of chilled iron, but manganese steel 
RS been substituted, clamped to a g-inch R-ire rope. These discs drag lead 
anccntrates out of n tank and up a slope which has a rise of 22 feet in a hori- 
Dntal travel of SO feet, while the water flows back down the trough. The 

inveyor travels 43 feet per nunute, handling 50 tons of galena in 24 hours. 
he power required is 1} to 2^ horae-power. Discs and liners of chilled iron 
It from throe to four months, The concentrates when discharged at the top 
the incline carry from 4 to 5% of water. The liner for the trough is made of 
-inch sheet steel 12 iches wide, which is bent on a radius of 31 inches to niiike 

;e trough, with the sides projecting outward at an angle of 60° with the hori- 
Mital. The steepest slope of the conveyor trough is 17°. These conveyors 
hile more convenient in some cjiscs ami cheaper in first cost, wear out faster 

id are usually more expensive than belt conveyors in the long run. 
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The capacity of a disc or drag conveyor depends upon the width of the 
trough, the speed of the chain or cable, the volume of the ore, and the frequency 
of the discs. The disc conveyor, like the screw conveyor, gives best results when 
handling fine ore over moderate lengths. 

§ 1388. Push Conveyors. — Figs. 827a and b show a push conveyor which 
is finding its way into the mills." In this conveyor the ore is pushed fonvard 
in a trough by a series of hoes hinged at intervals to a reciprocating ladder- 
like frame, composed of a pair of channel beams joined by suitable cross-bars 
and mounted upon rollers. This frame is actuated by a crank mechanism, 
which can be placed at any convenient point. The hoes or flights are so hinged 
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FIG. 827a. — PUSH CONVEYOR, FORWARD STROKE. 
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FIG. 8276. — PUSH CON\'EYOR, BACKWARD STROKE. 

that in their forward motion thoy l)ear against stops and push the material 
along, while in their backward motion they return to the starting point by drag- 
ging over the top of the material. 

The push or reciprocating conveyor has the advantage that it can be fed 
and discharged at any point; it occupies less height than the chain scraper- 
conveyor and all its wearing parts are outside of the grit, save the flights them- 
selves and the trough. It is uneconomical of power, owing to the frequency 
with which the motion is reversed, and the fact that at ever^" stroke the mertia 
of the entire lot of ore has to be overcome. This latter fact limits the length of 
the conveyor. Push conveyors are not suited for handling coarse material, and 
, are considerably more expensive than disc conveyors. The capacity of this form 
of conveyor would be determined in the same way as that of the disc conveyor. 

A later form of reciprocating conveyor has a trough with bottom made in 
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serrnted form. This trough is rcciprocati-d and at each jerk the nialeriHl 
•pes over a ledge, aud therefore attains a positive progressive movement. 

5 13S9. Carrving Convevors. — Conveyors of this type possess the ad- 
antuge that when transporting material horizontally the only power expendwl 
I that employed in overcoming the frictional resistance of the moving parts. 

Tlie use of conveying belts is rapidly increasing among the mUls. The 
tobins Conveying Belt Company '* has installed conveying bells in a very 
Wge number of mills, among which may be mentioned Mill 152, where 152 (»f 
hcsc belts arc in use; the magnetic separating plant of Mill 1S8; Mill 174; and 
he New Kleinfontein Company, Ltd., in the Transvaal. In the latter mill the 
ire is carried on a 30-inch conveyor from the head gear to a trommel and griz- 
iics, after which four 36-ineh sorting conveyors are provided for preliminary 
^paration of waste, and from which a 24-inch conveyor takes the ore to the 
IK) stamps. At Mill 173, one belt carried over 1,000,000 tons of ore before 
eing replaced. Thus the belt conveyor is making rapid inroads on the field 
if the bucket conveyor. In fact in many plants the entire handling of the ore 
ad concentrates is accomplished by belt conveyors. 

The methods described in \'ol. II. of Ore Dressing, page S59, for support- 
ig and driving the belt as well as for discharging the product have not 
leen modified to any considerable extent. 

Idlers with several wheels, one or more to support the belt and two to turn 

up it« edge, are still the prevailing form. However, at Milt 167" a flat belt is 

preferred for horizontal or slightly inclined conveyors, and the company main- 

t«inB that it ie more economical to purchase a wide enough belt to convey the 

load flat, than to attempt to increase the capacity of a narrow belt by turning 

BP its edges, and introducing additional wearing parts by the turn-up idlers. 

3Tic same company prefers flanged belts similar to the flange of vanner belts, to 

turned up belts where the inclination is steep (22"), and the rolling of the larger 

particles makes it necessary to take some precautions to prevent their getting 

<tl the belt. This flanged belt at Mill 167 ** is 20 inches wide with a flange I 

leh high, which, being similar to that of a vanner belt, can be used with a 

ripper if ilesired. It handles 750 tons of ore per day, and is able to convey 

ibaut 1,500.000 tons of material before being replaced. The first cost of such 

belt is about the same as that of a Robins belt, and the simple form of idler, 

itl c<jnsp<|ucnt fewer wearing parts, makes it preferable to a troughed belt. 

The cost " of handling materials by conveyor belts may be itemized as fol- 
(wa: 

Horse-power per foot, per ton, if horizontal SIt.OOOlo 

" " " " " " inclined 0.001 

The cost of renewal of belts is «0.001 
) $0,002 piT ton for each time the ore is 
■d to a conveyor. 

Rublwr belts seem to be much in the 
lajority, although the double-stitched 
uivas bell " Ix'viathan " has found favor 
1 many places. 

Tlie Stephens-.Adamson Company " 
uinufactures conveyor belts suited for 
v«'r>' ."iort of conveying problem. Fig. 
shows a form of carrier for conveying 
iclts known as the " S-A " Self-Oiling Car- 




These carriers are aelf-lubric 
1 will run continuously for 



FIG. 828. — SELF-OILING CARRIER 
FOR CONVEYOR BELTS. 

itinji 

without attention. They arc dust proof 
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throughout. The troughing idlers (1) and (2) run in babbitted sleeves (3) sub- 
merged in oil while the oscillating bearings (4) have large reservoira with heavy 
brass oil rings. This form of carrier is used for horizontal conveyors only. 
The Stephens- Adamson Company manufactures trippers for discharging coq- 
veyor belts, one of which is shown in Fig. S29, These devices are made for 
hand propulsion, also self-propelled as in the case of Fig. 829, and self-propelled 
and self-reversing. 
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5 1390. Sand Wheels. — For elevating slimes which, also contain sharp 
sanil, th(( Humboldt Engineering Works Company" recommends Raft whHi 
These whix'ls, one of which is shown in Fig, ,S30, are made up to 65 feci in 
diameter, ordinarily entirely of iron with the exception of the wooden buckf-i^-l 
The wheel is driven cither bj- ropes or pulley and belt. In the figure ii.* tiif 
wheel revolves in a counter-clockwise dii'ection, slimes are scooped up ff'in 
the sump li and discharged into the vat C above as the wheel reaches the upper 
point of its revolution. 

In the case of these wheels, if we let ^ 

R = radius in feet at the back of the buckets, 

r = " " " <■' " mouth of the same, 

n = number of buckets, 

/ = length of divisions measured on incline in inches, 

( = thickness of the same in inches, 

B = inside width of buckets, 

C = capacity in cubic feet per revolution, then 
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FIG. .830. ELEV\TIOV Ui "iAND WHEEL 

s regards the proper speed for these wheels it is apparoot that as the speed 
creased a poiot will be reached at which centrifugal foric will prevent the 
cts from discharging. This may be called the critical speed. The speed 
in practice is approximately one-third of the critical speed. Table 535 
icrve to show the critical as well as the practical speed of wheels of different 
eters. 
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k'ood and Laschinger " made a determination of the mechanical efficiency 
25-foot wheel as follows: 

Size 19 feet, 1 inch. 

Weight of pulp lifted, 5,549 pounds per minute. 

Theoretical horse-power required, 3.20S. 

Actual horse-power delivered by motor, 6.935. 

Total power efficiency, 48.51%. 
he first wheel of this kind was made by Fraser & Chalmers and erected 
,e Consolidated Main Reef on the Rand. Since that time they have been 
lied at numerous other places. A large sand wheel is in use at Mill 177. 
is described in Vol. II., Ore Dressing, page 865. 

1391. Sand Pumps. — As regards the use of pumps for raising pulp 
it has passed over vanners, R, G. Brown " states that at the Standard 
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Consolidated Mine, Bodie, California, four Frenier Sand Pumps (see Vol. II., 
page 871) are used for elevating pulp 63 feet for conveyance to the cyanide 
plant, 1,800 feet away. These pumps are arranged in series. The three lower 
ones are 10 X 54 inches and have a lift of 16 feet 4 inches each; while the 
upper one is 8 X 48 inches and has a lift of 14 feet. He states, furthermore, 
that the Frenier pump is most satisfactory for a regular flow and for lifts within 
its capacity. Centrifugal pumps require less attention and are easier to install. 
§ 1392. John A. Traylor & Company ** manufactures a solid-lined centrif- 
ugal sand-pump. These pumps are so constructed as to be especially adapted 
for the handling of sands, gravel, and other gritty materials. Figs. 831a, 6, 






FIG. 831a. — RUN- 
NER OF TRAYLOR 
CENTRIFUGAL 
SAND PUMP. 



FIG. 8316. — LINER. 



FIG. 831c. — FOL- 
LOWER. 



and c show the wearing parts. The wear on these pumps is taken up exclusivelv 
on the runner, solid liner, and follower. These parts are constructed of a special 
metal so hardened as to give them a life equal to that of manganese steel. 

The liner is so constructed as to do away with the ill effects usually met 
with in the case of lined pumps, namely, the circulation of water and sands 
between the liner and shell or outer casing of the pump and the resultant wear 
upon the latter. Fig. 832 shows the casing (1) with the liner (2), follower (3). 
and runner (4) in place. It will be noted that the neck of the liner (2) is pro- 
vided with packing rings (5) which prevent circulation of sand and water be- 
tween the liner and outer casing, and cause this space to become filled vdlh 
sand. 

All wear is thus taken on the liner and runner, which are easily and cheaply 
renewed. 

Details as to the capacities, speeds, etc., are given in Tables 536 and 537. 

TABLE 536. CAPACITIES OF JOHN A. TRAYLOR CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 

• Sands and Gritty Materials, Cubic Yards Solids per Hour. 





Percent of Solids. 


Horsepower Required 

for Each 10 Feel 

Elevation. 


Pulley. 


Sizes. 


' 1 

10 Percent. 15 Percent. 20 Percent. 

1 


Diameter. 


Face. 


2 Inch 


5 cu. vds. I 8 cu. vds. 12 cu. vds. 


2 
3 
4 

6 
8 


8 Inch 
12 " 
12 " 
14 " 
14 '• 


plsd) 


3 '* 

4 " 


10 " ' " 
14 " " 
21 ** " 
30 " •' 


15 *' " 21 •* •' 
21 " ** 2H " " 


8 " 
10 ^ 


5 '* 

(i '* 


32 *' " 
45 •' " 


43 " " 


12 ° 
12 " 
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FIG. 832. — TRAYLOR CENTHIFUGAL SAND PUMP. 
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5 1393, Lancaster Rotary Pumps. — The Jamea H. Lancaster Company *• 
makes a form of rotary pump for handling sludge and gritty water. Usually 
the great objection to rotary pumps for this class of work is the excessive wear 
which Boon renders the pump worthless. Fig. 833 shows a section through 
one of the Lancaster rotary pumps. In the section we have the suction pipe 
(1), through which the water enters the casing (2); next we have the rotor (3), 
mounted eccentrically, as shown, and the rollers (4). The pump having been 
primed and started, the rotation of the rotor causes the water entrained be- 
tween the rotor (3), the roller (4), and the casing (2) to Ix^ continually carried 
around toward the discharge pipe (5), while, at the same time, the two rollers, 
which are farthest from the suction opening, act as valves and prevent the water 
in the discharge pipe from forcing its way back into the pump. The pumps 
are run at a low speed, are automatic in action and extremely simple in con- 
struction. The tubes (4) automatically seat and take up their own wear. 
This does away with the great objection to rotary pumps for handling sludge. 
When the tubes are finally worn out they can be replaced for about $1 per set. 

5 1394. Displacement Pumps. — The Latta & Martin Pump Company ■ 
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manufactures pumps for handlmg nater either clear or gntty, and using com- 
pressed air In operation these so called displacement pumps are verj simple. 
Two cylindrical chambers are connected at the top bj an automatic air-valve 
mechanism and at the bottom by suitable piping and check valves \ir pres- 
sure entering at the top is delivered alternately to the reapccti\e chambers, 
discharging the water contained therein through the check valves and dis- 
charge pipe \8 a chamber is emptied of water the remaining air is exhausted 
through a port in the upper vahe gear while water simultaneouslv replaces it 
through the foot vahes below This simple operation is repeated alternately 




FIG. S33. — LANCASTER HOTARY PUMP. SECTION. 



upon each side of the pump, and, a,s stated above, ia entirely automatic tt- 
quiring no attention whatever. These pumps may be placed at any point <>! 
water supply, in a dug well or river, and may be operated and controUcil by the 
eiigintM^r, even though situated several miles from the source of power. 

The obvious advantages of this system rest in its simplicity. There sire no 
pistons to cut out or wear out, no parking to replace, no lubrication, and linle 
attendance. Pumps of this kind have been furnished up to a capacity of 
10,000 gallons per minute in single units. The average fuel cost of piiiiipin? 
has been one cent per 1,000 gallons. One of these pumps is in use at Mill 144. 

Dewatering Wheels. 

g ISOii. Fleming Dew.\teking Wheel. — At the Silver King mill." and 
at ilill 131, a tlewatering wheel invented by J. D. Fleming is used and L* 
giving perfect satisfaction." A pulley wheel 18 inches in diameter, and C-inrli 
face, is drilled to receive 12 vanes or paddles which are bolted to it, st iig!;<'re>l, 
as shown in Figs. SIMn and b. making the diameter of the final whool 42 inehi*. 
The vanes are bent on a IS-inch radius with their tip ends on a line drawn 
at an angle of 4')° with the radius drawn through the point of attachment of 
the vane to the wheel. The rt'sult is a number of shovel-shaped paddles whifb 
are made to lift concentrates or jig tailings, to be dowatered, out of a tank 
and deliver them unwaten-d at a slight elevation above the level of the wai;f 
in the tank. The wheel is revolved at the rate of 9 to 12 revolutions per minui* 
in the direction indicated, i.e., so that the dewatercd material is lifted bytht 
convex side of the pad<lle. The tank is 50 inches lon^ by 36 inches n*ide, 
eide measurements, and 30 inches deep. The shaft carrying the wheel is mounwJ 
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I the top of the box, 22 inches from one end. The inlet launder is at one end 

the tank, and as the wheel revolves it lifts whatever has settled on the 

►ttom of the tank and discharges its product into an outlet trough which 




FIG. 834a. — FLEMING DEWATERING WHEEL. FIG. 8346. — FRONT 

VIEW. 

)pes at an angle of 45°. The wheel is housed on its discharge side to prevent 
illing of material. 

§ 1396. Fig. 835 shows a device used at Mill HI'' for dewatering jig tail- 
gs. 




Palleys. 30l>iainMCa«t Iron. | 
Blades, SbMi 9te«1.6'^ 5"z M 
•pac«d O'on a U^Babbor £«lt. 
Slope. 34° ^ 
Bpeed, 3S''p«r Min. 



FIG. 835. — DEWATERING WHEEL AT MILL 141. 



Dewatering Screens. 

§ 1397. Rogers' Dewatering Screen. — The dewatering screen,^® shown 
Figs. 836a and 6, is used to treat material above 2 millimeters in size, and 
quires no attention while discharging the material with as little water as 
filtered. As shown in the side elevation, the ore and wat<*r fall together on 

inclined 14-mesh screen (1) which quickly makes a bank of ore of a slope 
rresponding to its angle of repose. In Fig. 8366 it will be noted that the 
•een instead of presenting a smooth surface has a warped surface. This 
-ves to retain a bed through which the water can percolate, thus diminish- 
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ing the wear of the screen, and also assisting in dewatering by preventing blind- 
ing of the screen due to ore particles being caught in the meshes while passing 
over. The ore rolls down the incline and is discharged, while the water goes 
through the bank of ore and the acreen into the spitzkasten below. This screen 
is in use at Mill 144. 
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FIG. 836a. — ROGERS' DE- 
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Launders, 

§ 139S. G. A. Ovorstrom '^ has performed many experiments for the pur- 
pose of studying the laws governing the carrj-iiig capacity of launders for saniU 
in water. His results are interesting in that they bear no apparent relation 
to hydraulic laws. Launders of various widths from 2 to 10 inches were taken, 
material fed in from the feed bo.-i and the time consumed in conveying the ma- 
terials the length of the launder noted by means of a stop watch. 

At this point it was discovered that the time required to remove the samJ 
was independent of the rate of feeding unless the launder was allowed to nearly 
clear itself. Also by using launders of different widths it was proved thai 
" the material carried per minute per pound of water on the same grade a^ns 
the same pounds of water per inch of width woultl be the same no matter whai 
sine launder was used," or the carr^'ing capacity of a launder is independent of 
the "wetted perimeter" as far as the solids go. 

A 2.5-inch launder was adopted for the final experiments. Several hun- 
dred experiments were made on all grades, using different materials as rt^ardi 
fineness, using (juartz, galena, pyrito, etc, and mixtures of these. 

Among the.se some results are shown in Fig. 837, obtained with quartz 40 
to 150 iriesh. This shows, as all the other series of experiments show, ihs' 
deep water is required on low grades, and shallower water on steep grades fiif 
the most economical use of water. Thus for any slope, it is easy to find the 
flow of water which will convey the maximum amount of sand per pound of 
water, per inch width of launder; also the least grade on which a certain 
terial can be transported with a given quantity of water; or what is the IcaS 
water that can be usetl to transport a given quantity of material on a live" 
grade and width of launder. 

For example : How much water will it take to transport 25 tons per 3* 
hours, or 35 pounds per minute, of 40 to 150-mesh tailings (silica), on a fiw* 
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FIG. 837. — overstrom's launder diagram. 

I line A B, we shall find that 40 pounds of water per incli of width is the ] 
t economical flow. Now if we pass to the plotted cun-e marked 40, and ( 
ir it until it intersects the vertical through 0.25, we shall sve that 1 pound J 
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of water will transport 0.0375 pound material, or 40 pounds will transport 1.5 
pounds sand per inch of width of launder per minute. Therefore the launder 
should be about 23.5 inches wide. This Maunder then requires 23.5 times 40, 
making 940 pounds of water per minute. This is the least amount of wat<?r 
that would transport the sand as specified. 

§ 1399. Blue's Experiments. — A very interesting series of experiments 
on the flow of sand and water in a launder has been recently conducted by 
F. K. Blue." The purpose of these experiments was primarily to determine 
the conditions as to grade and velocity under which the sand in a mixture of 
sand and water would fall to the bottom of the launder and fill it up, so that 
the material would run over; information of this nature being desirable in 
designing a large stamp mill covering considerable area and located on nearly 
flat ground. It was also desired to know what effect the sand in suspension 
has on the coefficient of fluid friction of water running in a launder. 

An experimental launder was so constructed that the slope could be varied 
and the quantities of water and pulp, as well as the velocities, measured at 
will. With this apparatus Mr. Blue obtained a series of results from which 
he has been able to derive several formule which should be of value to any one 
called upon to design a mill. 

These formulae for sand and water are as follows: 

S = 0.186>/£ 
V = 8.15 Vg 

when S = slope of launder percent. 

g = ratio of the volume of wet sand, or sand and slin^e, to the total volume 
of the mixture flowing in the launder; 
and V = average velocity in feet per second. 

By adding a little slime to the mixture of sand and water, enough so that 
the ratio of sand to slime jvas 9 to 1, Blue found that a very marked reduction 
in the frictional resistances occurred in the launder. This means, of course, 
increased velocity with an increase in the relative amount of slimes contained 
in the pulp. 

For sand, slime, and water, Mr. Blue gives the formula 

S = 0.0910V^ 

Suppose it is desired to find the grade of a launder that will carr\" 25^ of 
sand by volume and a little slime, and hold it in suspension in the water while 

flowing. If we substitute in the formula S = 0.0910\/</, we get *S = O.O910 

v'^0.25 = 0.045. Hence a grade of about 5% or f inch to the foot would be ju^t 
about sufficient to keep the pulp in suspension, hence it would be reasonabiy 
safe to lay this launder on a grade of | inch to the foot, with a few feet at say 
1} inches to the foot at the start. The launder should be designed much (lee|xr 
than n^quircd so as to take care of any irregularities and banking up which 
might occur during a temporary reduction in the amount of water. 

If there were no slime in the mixture, the velocitv necessarv to earn' this 

would be V = S.15\/0.25 = 4 feet per second. Since the above mixture con- 
tains slime the required velocity will be a little less. 

It should be added that of the sand used in the.se experiments 77% pa.'?^^ 
a 40-mesh screen and rests on 80 mesh. For further details the reader niu?l 
be referred to Blue's article. 

To show that Blue's formula does hold in practice the following example 
may suffice. At the Standard Mine, Bodie, California, a launder 4 inches wide, 
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and 9 inches deep, set on a grade of j\ inch to the foot, carries pulp contain- 
ing 17 to 19% solids and flows freely. A grade of ^ inch was found insufficient 
in cold weather. As it is evident from the character of the mill that the product 

carries slimes, we will apply the formula S = 0. 09 10 V "^; considering that the 

pulp carries 18% solids, we have S = 0.0910\/0.1S, which gives S = 3.82%, 
or about j\ inch to the foot. This agrees perfectly with what is being done in 
practice. 

If one has given the slope of the launder and the amount of material which 
is to be transported, the method of computation suggested by Overetrom 
furnishes the required width and water quantities. If, on the other hand, 
the proper slope for a launder, carrj'ing a known mixture of sand and water, 
is required, Blue's formula gives results which are safe to use in practice. 

§ 1400. Launder Linings. — In recent years plate glass has come into 
use for launder linings. At Mill 173, scrap plate glass is used for this purpose; 
that is, pieces left over from cutting up large sheets. Plate-glass linings are said 
to be cheaper than chilled iron because of their superior wearing qualities. The 
first cost is greater. Glass for this purpose may be obtained from Theodore W. 
Morris and Company, 440 Canal Street, New York City.*® The cost is approxi- 
mately 19 cents per square foot of i to {-inch thickness. 

§ 140L Pipe Launders. — At Guanajuato, Mexico," tailings are success- 
fully conveyed in pipes. The system is 5,440 feet long. It is laid for the 
first 800 feet on a grade of 3.5%, after which it has a uniform grade of 2.25%. 
The pipe is 8-inch cast-iron bell and spigot pipe f inch thick, and the joints are 
calked with hemp rope. The pipe has many curves, most of which are on a 
14-foot radius. The pipe was put in commission about the middle of March, 
1906, and at the end of 13-months' service the inside showed no appreciable 
w^ear. A blow-hole is situated about 1,000 feet from the head, which gives 
notice of any deposit of coarse sand by a whistling sound and allows the con- 
sistency of pulp to be changed. The pulp passes through the pipe in about 
12 minutes. At the head of the system two dewat^ring cones are placed which 
reduce the consistency of the pulp from 8 to 1, to 4 or 5 to 1. The pipe runs 
about half full and handles the tailings from 160 stamps. Sizing tests on the 
material conveyed give the results shown in Table 538. 

TABLE 538. — SCREEN SIZING TEST OP MATERIAL CONVEYED BY PIPE LAUNDERS- 

GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 



Pulp When Using Tube Mills. 


Straight Battery Pulp. 


Mesh. 

On 40 

50 


Percent. 

3.1 

4.4 

2.8 

4.1 

4.3 
10.0 

3.1 
6v2 


Percent. 
5.1 
5.2 
5.2 
5.7 
5.6 
11.8 
1.7 
59.7 


00 


80 


100 


120 


150 


ThrouRh 150 





It should be noted that in the case of a pipe, if the velocity of the water^ 
<lue to grade, is not sufficient to retain the material in suspension, riffle banks 
^orm. Thus the size of the opening is reduced to a point where the velocity is. 
sufficiently increased by hydrostatic head until the material is carried off. 



Driers. 

^ § 1402. Classification. — Three distinct types of driers are in use in the 
•^nills: (1) drying floors, (2) cylindrical driers, and (3) tower driers. 
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§ 1403. Drying Floors.'* — The simplest form of drier consists of a series 
of iron plates placed over a flue so that they can be heated from below by the 
hot gases passing through the flue. This form of drier may be so arranged 
as to utilize the waste heat from other operations. If the plates are horizontal, 
hand labor is required for spreading and moving the ore. If the plates arc 
inclined, the dry ore may be made to slide off into a conveyor at the side. This 
form of drier is the least efficient of all the various forms of driers. Under most 
favorable conditions and even with moderate stirring, it has not been found 
possible to dry more than 0.3 cubic foot of ore per hour per square foot of area; 
whereas with a well-designed mechanical drier, 0.4 cubic foot is obtainable. 

§ 1404. Cylindrical Driers." — Two general types of cylindrical driers 
are in use: (1) direct heat driers and (2) direct heat and direct contact driers. 
In the first type the ore does not come into direct contact with the heated 
gases from the furnace, in the latter it does. The first type includes cylindrical 
driers heated from without in which the ore is caused to travel through the 
conveyor by means of an endless screw. This is an adaptation of the screw 
conveyor discussed in a previous article. 

§ 1405. The Grill Four-Compartment Direct Heat Drier? — This drier is a 

cylinder sloping 1 inch in 12 inches, and di- 
vided into four compartments or segmental 
portions with flue spaces all around the cylin- 
der and between the segments (see Fig. 838). 
By this means the external heating surface is 
doubled and nearly four times as much sur- 
face is created over which to spread the ma- 
terial while drying. The material fed, as it 
entei^s the drier, is equally divided into four 
parts so that the ore is thinly spread over a 
large surface. 

As the material slowly passes through the 
drier, it is elevated by the angle irons and 
cascaded through the air space to increase 
greatly the surface exposed to the drj'ing in- 
fluence.^ These angle irons are not fastened 
rigidly to the shell but are so arranged as to 
give ample allowance for expansion. The 
products of combustion, after going the length 
of the cylinder outside it, return by an out- 
side flue when they would harm the material 
being dried. But when this is not the case, they return in the cylinder, econo- 
mizing heat still further. In either case the current of air or gases passes 
through the compartments of the cylinder in the opposite direction from the 
material being dried, in order to take up the water, and is so moved by a suc- 
tion fan. Where the material is very light and dusty a dust chamber will be 
needed. The cylinder is supported on anti-friction rollers and driven by gear 
and pinion. 

It is made in nine sizes ranging from 48 inches diameter and 28 feet long, 
requiring 5 J horse-power and drying 100 tons of quartz in 24 hours, to 60 inches 
diameter and 4S feet long, requiring 12 horse-power and drying 200 tons of quarti 
sand in 24 hours. 

The Empire Portland Cement Company, users of one of the Grill rotary 
driers, have furnished the data shown in Table 539 as to its performance in 
their plant. 




FIG. 838. — DIAGRAMMATIC 
SKETCH OF GRILL FOUR-COM- 
PARTMENT DRIER. 
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Re^olulioiu per minuie .. . -S. 

Time mmemilimuini Id drier IS )u 20 minulis 

AlleniUnn required 1 miui. 

These driers arc manufactured by the C. 0. Bartlctt and Snow Company. 
In addition lo the four-rompartnicnt driers the Bartlctt-Snow Company make 
driers of other types more cspepially dcsignetl for some particular class of 
drying. 

§ 1406. The J. R. Alsing Cotttpani/ ' makes a double drier (see Figs. 839a, b, 
and c). The material to be dried is charged into one end of the inner tube and 
is conveyed by helical blades, as the cylinder rotates, to the other end; thence 
it is discharged into the outer cylinder, lifted by longitudinal blades on the 
inside of this cylintler, dropped onto the outside of the inner cylinder, which is 
provided with helical blades similar to those on the inside of the same cylin- 
der, and so gradually re-convcyed to the same end from which it was fed, being 
lifted each time it falls, and is again showered on the top of the inner tube. 
An exhaust fan removes the moist air as rapidly as necessary, the quantity 
of air being completely under the control of the operator, who can permit the 
air to approach the point of saturation aa close as may be tlesirablc for eco- 
nomie results. With the arrangement the material is subject to intimate con- 
tftct with the heated air, is under perfect control, and the moisture is removed 

rapidly as possible, while the material travels twice the length of the cylin- 
der, and is in contact with the heated air double the time it would bo in an 
ordinary rotary drier, 

The J. R. Alsing Company makes a double drier in which the furnace gases 
do not come in direct contact with the material to be dried, the principle be- 
_ otherwise the same. They make no statements as to sizes, etc., but state 
that they find it more satisfactory to construct a drier especially designed to 
Buit each particular case, modifying the numerous types of driers made by 
them in such a way as to accomplish this result. 

g 1407. The Ajnerican Process Company, of New York,^ manufactures driers 
which find an extended use wherever such machines are required. As may 
be seen by looking at the cut (Figs. 840a, b, and c) , the American Process direct- 
heat drier is of the direct-heat and direct-contact \ypv. It consists essentially 
tf a cylindrical steel shell, provided on the interior with longitudinal shelves. 
Uear each end of the shell is a steel tii-e which rests upon chilled friction-roller 
■wheels rotated by gearing or chain belting, and in turn imparting rotation to 
the shell. The drier as a whole is set upon a gentle slope tietermined and fixed 
by experience. 

The wet material and the furnace gases enter at the higher end. The wet 
zoAterial falls to the bottom of the drier, is caught by a shelf, elevated to almost 
*ie highest point of the rotation, and is then showered through the furnace 
CBsea. This cycle of operations is repeated until the material, m a dried con- 
dition, is discharged from the lower en<l of ihe drier. Thus the material and 
'ufn&ce gases travel in the same direction with tlie highest temperature in 
contact with the wettest material. 
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This drier • is made in sizes which will easily evaporate 1,000, 1,500, 2,500 
and 4,000 pounds of water per hour, respectively, from average material. Anj 
fuel — liquid, gaseous, or solid, may be used. 






With regard to the cost of drj'Ing, the American Process Company statf- 
that it is vcr\ difficult to give an average figure. They, however, say tha 
starting with the assumption that you arc handling 10,000 pounds of wet or 
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per hour, and basing moisture on 10% going to the drier, it would mean 1,000 
pounds of water per hour to be evaporated, which would require approximately 
150 pounds of coal. The American 
Process Company says that under 
favorable conditions it is possible to 
evaporate 10 pounds of water with 
1 pound of coal. On this basis, for 
turning out 45 tons per 10 hours dry 
ore, about 1,500 pounds of coal must 
be consumed. About 10 horsc-powcr 
would be required to operate the 
drier. One man only would be re- 
quired to operate, as the ore should 
be delivered to and carried away from 
the drier by conveyors. 

Assuming the value of coal at 
$1.50 per ton, man to operate drier 
at $2, power 75 cents, the cost be- 
comes 9 cents per ton. 

A recent test of one of the Ameri- 
can Process Company's driers used in 
drying phosphate pebble showed an 
evaporation of 9.15 pounds of water 
with 1 pound of coal. This test was 
made by Peter S. Gilchrist, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, consulting en- 
gineer for the Florida Phosphate 
Mining Corporation, and details are 
shown in Table 540. 

5 1408. Argail Drier." — In addi- 
tion to the facta statetl in Vol. II., 
Ore Dressing, page 8S0, concerning 
the Argail drier, the following sup- 
plementary facts should be noted. 
The Argail drier, as will be remem- 
bered, differs from the ordinary cy- 
lindrical drier in being made up of a 
nest of from four to six compara- 
tively small brick-lined cylinders 
rather than one large cylinder; this 
nest of cylinders is fastened inside 
of two heavy track bands supported 
and driven by two pairs of rollers. 
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The fire-box is made of ateel plate, and conveys the flame and heated g 
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directly into the hood at the discharge end of the machine, while the dried 
ore is continually dropped out of the discharge opening in this hood as the 
drier revolves; all iron work is removed from the heat, is fully exposed to the 
air, and accessible at all points for inspection. In this drier the ores are divided 
into four or more thin streams and subjected to the influence of the hot gases 
brought in close contact with the ore which passes in an opposite direction 
from the gases from the fireplace the better to utilize the heat of these gases. 
The ore in each tube also takes a wedge shape, being, say, only 1 inch thick 
at the discharge end of the tubes, and 8 to 10 mches thick at the feed end. 

Any good feeder can send the ore regularly to the feed end, or it can be 
spouted direct from a feeder-supplied elevator. 

These driers are made in two sizes, No. 1 having a capacity of 80 to 100 
tons per day; No. 2^ 150 to 200 tons per day. If 6 tubes are used add 50% 
to the above capacities. Phillip Argall favors the 4-tube drier. 

The following results are reported from the Bessie mill, Telluride, Colorado, 
where they use a No. 2 4-tube drier of the Argall type. The moisture was 
reduced from 8.06 to 1.22 % in 88.5 tons of ore in 12 hours, using 1.33 tons of 
coal costing $1 per ton at the mine. This coal was a poor quality of slack, 
but a Jones underfeed stoker was used. The ore was of a very clayey nature, 
containing about 65% silica, alumina with iron, ma^esia, etc. 

The ores Argall used at the Metallic works were siliceous Cripple Creek ores, 
averaging 4% moisture, of which 3% was driven off in his 4-cylinder drier. At 
this plant 1 pound of good coal evaporated 9 pounds of water. The average 
cost of drying is about 5 cents a ton. 

§ 1409. Tower Driers.* — The Edison drying kiln, which is an example 
of this type of drier, has been fully described in Vol. II., Ore Dressing, page 
881. At Franklin Furnace, New Jersey, an Edison tower, 3X3 feet X 24 feet 
high, dries ore IJ inches and less in size, containing from 4 to 6% moisture, at 
the rate of 500 tons per 24 hours. The product from this drier contains 1^^ 
of moisture and the coal consumption is 0.12 ton per hour. Driers are in use 
as large as 8 X 8 X 50 feet high. 
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Cyanide Machinery. 

§ 1410. The Blaisdell System of Mechanical Ore Handling.' — The 

Blaisdell Company have perfected a method for cyaniding 
sands and slimes mechanically. The wet pulp coming to the 
cyanide plant is discharged into a hopper suitably suspended 
over the sand-collecting vats. This hopper is free to revolve 
about a vertical axis and is provided with radial pipes hav- 

II ing discharge spouts directed backward so that it rotates in 

I the same manner as the reaction turbine. The radial pipes 

var>' in length and thus bring about an even distribution 
of the pulp in the vats. The water and slimes contained in 
the pulp are discharged through suitable gates at the sides 
of the vat leaving the sands. The central discharge opening 
is kept closed by a plug shown in Fig. 841, until the tank i? 
filled, drained, and is ready to be excavated. The distribu- 
tor is either supported on a swinging crane serving four 
vats, or is mounted on a bridge spanning a series of vats over 
fig. 841. — iJLAis- which it travels. When the collecting vat has been filled 
DELL tank plug, with sand and drained, the plug is removed and the exca- 
vator brought into play. 
The excavator consists of a double-truss steel bridge (see Figs. 842a, 6, and f) 
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supporting at its center a vertical steel shaft with four horizontal arms. The 
bndge is carried by wheels traveling on steel rails placed on either side of the 
vats and supported by independent structures. The central vertical members 
of the bridge truss carry cross-head guides and screws for raising and lowering 
the cross-bead. The latter carries the upper bearing of the mam shaft and a 
thrust bearing running in oil supporting the weight of this shaft, excavator 




beams, and discs. The bridge floor carries a bearing in which rests a beveled 
gearsplined to the main shaft. This revolves the main shaft. Upon the arms 
are mounted discs which move the sand, when the shaft is revolved, toward the 
center of the vat. This attachment is useful for aerating the sands when it is 
desirable to do so. When the sand is being removed from the sand-collecting 
vat, these discs move it toward the center where it falls through the central 
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discharge opening upoD one of a aeries of belt conveyors which delivers it to a 
centrifugal sand distributor. This is a rapidly revolving, horizontal disc, fed 
by a revolving hopper which is placed in the center of a leaching vat and sup- 
ported by a. movable steel bridge. The 
sand is thrown outwardly by centrifugal 
force and distributed lightly and evenly 
in the vat. A motor-driven steel transfer 
table is used for shifting the excavator or 
distributor where there are two or more 
rows of vats. The ore having been 
leached, the excavator is removed to the 
leaching vat, the direction of motion of 
the conveying belts is reversed, and the 
sands are sent to the tailing pile where, as 
they are dumped by the tripper at the end 
of the belt, they are thrown a consider- 
able distance farther bj' rapidly revolving 
bucket drums. The purpose of the latter 
appliance is to avoid the construction of a 
high supporting trestle. By forward dis- 
charge of the tailings tacker, the dump is 
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)r. enabling the subsequent extension of ihc lal- 
'onvcyor is employed in this syst^^m. 
I'or the trcjitmcnt of Mliincs, a slime agitator (sc.e Fig. S43) is used which 
is similar to the excavator but has long sweeps which stir the slime in the val 
and maintain a pulp current which is outward from the center and upward 
at the sides of tlic vat, Compa'ssed air is discharged into the solution mean- 



built in advance of the conveyr 
tcr upon it. The Robins I>clt i 
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while through perforated pipes in the sweeps or arms, thus aerating the solu- 
tion. The compressed air for this purpose is furnished by a pump on the 
agitator bridge driven by a motor also on the bridge. Power to operate all the 
various appliances of this system is taken from two trolley wires running along 
the row of vats. The Blaisdell Company also manufacture a mechanical 
mixer for moistening with cyanide solution dry-crushed ore from stamps or 
rolls. The material is delivered into a hopper at the top of the machine, usually 
by a belt conveyor. A vertical hollow shaft carries two sets of four horizontal 
arms each, upon which are mounted discs as in the excavator. As the dry ore 
comes into the mixer, it is sprinkled with the cyanide solution and then falls 
upon the platform upon which the upper set of discs operates, and the latter 
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turn it slowly toward the edge where it falls over to the lower set of discs which 
again stirs and aerates the ore as it is rolled to the center of the lower platform 
and discharged to a belt conveyor which carries it to the leaching vats. This 
^stem eliminates the labor question as far as it can be eliminated, for very 
few men are re(^uired to operate it. The excavator, distributor, agitator, etc., 
kll run automatically, being set to go as far at each operation as is desirable. 
The cost of handling ore in this way is given by the Blaisdell Company as 2 
cents gold per ton, mcluding the charges for repairs. 

Weighing Devices. 

) 1411. Blake-Denison Con'tinvoi's Weighers.* — The principle upon 

*faich the Blake-Denison continuous weigher is constructed is that of sus- 

mding a short section of the conveyor and weighing the material as it passes 
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over this suspension. If a 6-foot section of the conveyor is suspended, 
machine is designed to record the weight of the material on the suspeof 
every time the conveyor travels 6 feet, and in this manner the material on ev 
portion of the conveyor is weighed aucceasively. 

Fig. 844 represents the weighing mechanism. The steelyard (1) is balan 
to suit the unloaded suspension and arranged to rise accurately in proport 
to any load introduced upon it, A gripping device (2) is provided which 
intervals, governed by the speed of the conveyor, grips the steelyard in 
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position it h;i« assumed. The measuring qua<lr;int (3) gauges the weii 
iiKiiciited by the steelyaitl wlien so hcki, and the recording mechanism 
registers the results. 

The iv.sistarice of the steelytird to the load is provided by a hollow plunj 
(5), suspended iu a bath of mercury in such a way that it forms a da.-ih pot I 
preventing oscillation and insuring the ste<'lyard being always in a poati 
indicative of the load. The gripping and measuring actions are effected 
two cams xipon a shaft (7) operated by gears from a drum which is revolved 
the conveyor itself. 



This machine seems to have many advuntages over the fonner hopper-style 
weighing machines. There is no hopper to become choked and no cut-oBf 
valves. The material to be weighed tloes not touch any part of the weigher, 
tlius reducing the wear to a minimum, and avoiding the possibility of inter- 
ference with the operation of the conveyor, .There ia no jar nor shock to dull 
the knife edge, the vital part of any scale. There is no auxiliary power needed 
ud the machine is said to be accurate to within one-half of 1%. AIiittTial of 
Buy size or consiatency can be handled and at any speed. 

§ 1412. Libra Scales. — The Libra patent automatic scales, manufactured 
by the F, H. Schule Company," are used extensively in the flouring mills of this 
country and Europe, pnncipally for weighing grain, etc., but are equally adap- 
table to weighing ores of comparative fineness, cement, etc. These scales are 
mtirely automatic in every respect and give very accurate results. 

Figs. 845a and b show the working parts in detail. The balance is an 
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. 845a.- 



- LIBRA SCALES. SIDE VIEW. 



FIG, 8456. — END VIEW. 



[Ual arm beam E, from one end of which is hung the weight platform F hold- 
j ordinary weights, while from the other end is suspended the hopper D for 
I material to be weighed. The hopper is capable of rotating about the 
Lling rf,, and has a receiving and discharging aperture. Above the hopper 
^ chute A , equipped with two gates B and C, which control the flow of feed, 
ae gates are opened by the tripper H which is operated by the nose A,. 
o C, once open, is held in place by the hook L which is released by the lever 
j, Utuated in turn by the pin /,, fastened to the end of the balance arm. The 
8 J and T and weight S constitute a compensating device which compen- 
s for the "stream in the air," when the gate is closed. By the same action 
_ih cloees the gate C the bar TV is raised, which lifts the hook 0, releasing 
[ hf^per. All the points of suspension are special tempered-steel knife 
JW, which make the balance very delicatp. 

' Theoperation of the scales is as follows: The hopper, which we will suppose 
l^just discharged a load, is so balanced that, after discharging, it immediately 
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rights itself and the nose A, catches the tripper H and opens both gates B and C. 
Simultaneously with this operation the bar N is lowered, and the thumb k, catches 
in the hook 0, fastening the hopper securely in place. The material pours throufdi 
the open gates until the hopper is nearly full, when the slight lowering of the 
hopper releases the tripper H and closes gate B. This narrows down the feed 
to a thin stream, which continues to flow until the hopper balances the wei^u 
and the swinging of the beam E causes the pin /, to strike the lever K, releas- 
ing gate 6" and shutting off the feed. At the same time the bar A' is raised, 
striking the hook and releasing the hopper, which turns over gently and dis- 
charges. Each discharge of the hopper is automatically registered by the lever 
r attached to the register R. An automatic stop, not shown, is supplied which 
serves to stop the operation of the scale after any desired number of dischaiges. 




ALD^^ELL FRILTION CLUTCH 



To adjust the empty scales, the handle o is turned to the left, throwing tbf 
bar .\' away frmn the hook 0. The lever w is pushed downward which allow 
the hfippor to turn slightly forward, n'sulting in the arm Z frcH'ing itself. Tbn 
lift levers T aiid ./ a little. The scale is now disconnected from its woiiinj 
parts and the pointer it shoulil indicate a tru<' balance. 

Ill oidci' that the wrifjlils of thi' single dischai'ge may correspond exacil.^ 
with the weight on the other side of the scale, the hopper is allowed to fill iiftH. 
and after the inlet has been ()pene<l the lever o is turned to the left a.'* be/oif. 
This prevenis the discharge from takhig place. Levers T and J ai-e now rai.'fJ 
and the scali' will swing free. If the weight in the hopper is correct the poinitf 
u will indicate a true balance. If this is not the case, the difTerenee is reguls'*' 
|jy moving t lie weight .S' on the lever T; to the right, if the contents of the boppS 
is too light, and to the left if the reverse is tnie. The scales should be wm 
once a week. 

FnicTiox Clutches. 

g 1J13. The H. W. Caldwell and Son Company " makes a very simple uj 
efficient friction clutch which is shown in Fig. S40. In the cut it will be now 
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that the clutch is thrown out. To throw the clutch in, the cone M is pushed 
to the left by means of a lever provided with a collar which runs in the channel 
of the cone M. This tends to straighten out the toggles ./ J, and so press the 
toggle blocks F F against the inner sides of the case D and cover li, thus 
causing the shaft keyed to D to revolve with the shaft attached to C, since C 
revolves with the friction blocks F F, It will be noted that the clutch is oil- 
tight, which serves to keep all dust out and also to prevent oil from being thrown 
out due to centrifugal force. The springs S serve to oppose the pressure and at 
the same time maintain it, so assuring an even and constant pressure on the 
double-friction surface. 

This clutch has been picked out for the purpose of illustrating a class of 
devices that is finding a more and more extended use in the mills. By means 
of friction clutches the power, whether it be one horse-power or one thousand, 
can be almost instantly thrown off a machine or series of machines without 
stopping to shift a belt. Friction clutches are also manufactured by the C. O. 
Bartlett and Snow Company, the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, and all 
large manufacturers of machinery. 

Removal of Wood. 

§ 1414. At Mill 164** it was found that an ordinary mine wedge, 8 inches 
long by 4 inches wide by 2 inches thick at the large end, when caught in the 9 
by lo-inch breakers, would take as long to work through as a ton of ore and 
sometimes would clog the crusher completely, burning the driving belt and 
even melting the babbitt in the bearings. 

The scheme here outlined was formulated by the foreman to get rid of the 
wood and has been applied ver>' successfully, 40 tons of wood being recovered 
from each 20,000 tons of ore. In Figs. S47a, 6, and c, A is the ore chute bringing 





FIG. 847a. — SEPARATOR FOR REMOVING 
WOOD. SECTION. 



FIG. 847r. — END ELEVA- 
TION. 



the ore and wood together into the tank ; i? is a hopper under water. The ore 
passes out to conveyor C and is conveyed to ore chute 1), The tank E is kept 
full of water. When ore and wood are discharged into B Ijelow the water level 
the wood floats to the top of the water. The elevator ])uckets have perforated 
backs allowing; the water to rush through and back into the tank. This rush 
of water cames the floating wood to the screen F, which removes the water 
"While the wood itself passes down the launder G. The water passes through 
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the screen F in the bottom of the launder G and so down the overflow pipe H. 
This appliance has increased the capacity of the crushing plant 15%. 




i^ 



^M=3- ^^ip 



Hoists. 

5 1415. Pilling Air Hoist.*' — This ia a geared hoist (see Figs. 848a and 
b). Suspended from a hook overhead is a frame carrying a winding drum 
driven by compressed air through gears operated by two cylinders at 90° which 
are connected to the same crank pin. The device is very compact. It ia capable 




fig. fUHb. — CR0S3-.SECTI0X. 



no. S4?a. — losgitudin.yl section of 

PILLING AIR HOIST. 



of holding its lifted loud with the nir hoso attached, so that the latter maybe 
tcanmicd from place to place carrj-iiig the load. The valves which control 
the engine are regulated by chains which hang to the floor. Table 541 gives 
details concerning this device. 
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TABLE 541. — SIZES, CAPACITIES, SPEED, ETC., FOR PILLING AIR HOIST. 



Tons Capacity. 


Hdght of Lift. 
Feci. 


Speed of Uft. 
Feet per Minute. 


Inches. Shortest. 

Distance Between 

Hooks. 


Weight Pounds. 


I 

2 

5 

10 


1 
10 
12 
12 


40 

16 

10 

6 


30 
38 
50 
58 


200 

235 

720 

1.000 



The capacities and rates of speed here given are rated on 80 pounds per 
scjuare inch air pressure. Stationary compressed air engines are supplied also 
for use on cranes, winches, etc. 
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